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The eyes 


M AN ON THE LEFT is Board Chair- 


man Erik Jonsson of Texas Instru- 


ments Incorporated, world’s largest 
commercial producer of transistors. 
In his left hand he holds the “‘cornea” 
for the infrared eye of one of our 
great interceptor missiles. In his right, 
a lobe for the transistorized brain of 
an ICBM. Erik Jonsson, like men who 


lead important companies in impor- 


tant work everywhere, subscribes to 
Business Week. And, because he and 
his associates find it so useful in guid- 
ing the growth of their company, they 
recognize its value to management 
men in all business and industry. They 
specify Business Week for Texas In- 
struments’ own advertising — “when 
they want to influence management 


men.” A McGraw-Hill Magazine. 
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It’s the largest plants in every industry that make the 
market-THOMAS REGISTER is purchased by and used in 
the vast majority of the market-making plants! 





How to be 
Subliminal 


Printed ads are not normally accused of being sub- 
liminal. The words and pictures are clearly visible 
and well above the “threshold of perception” under 


which subliminal messages slip into people’s minds. 


Yet ev ery ad, printed or otherwise, does project 
its subliminal message. This message is not con- 
sciously seen or heard; it is sensed. It is projected 
by the “tone” of the ad, the invisible, inaudible 
overtones which emerge from between the lines. It 
is what determines how your prospects feel about 
your product and your company, and its effect 
usually endures and motivates long after the literal 


message of your ad is forgotten. 


The right tone can make an ordinary campaign 
effective and a good campaign great. The wrong 
tone diminishes the value of any advertising. Leav- 
ing tone to chance is one of the most common 


methods of wasting advertising money. 


It is easy to define the procedure for controlling 
this all-important invisible element in your adver- 
tising: Decide what you want people to feel about 
your product and your company and then control 
all of the tangible elements in your ads so that they 


project this intangible feeling. 


But the execution is far from easy. Soul searching 
is never easy, and that is the first step. Just exactly 
what do you want people to feel about your product 
and your company? The price line or the quality 
line? A company dynamically probing the future, 


or one tied solidly to proven fundamentals? Folksy 
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or aloofly dignified? What feeling will sell most 
merchandise—not just next month but during the 


next decade? 


Once you have decided upon the subliminal 
message you want to project, the second step is 
simply this: Never forget it. Don’t let your agency 
forget it. Think of it when you’re planning cam- 
paigns, and above all think of it when you are 
approving ads. Resist the temptation to fall so in 
love with an individual ad that you fail to hear that 


its tone is a sour note in the campaign. 


In working with our clients, we make a point of 
considering “tone” the all-important unseen sell- 
ing element in every campaign. We’ve put together 
in booklet form a number of campaigns whose tone 
has been heard consistently at the cash register. It 
is called, ““RESULTS: The Product of Good Ad- 


vertising.”” We'd like to send you a copy. 
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shop talk... 


= “Corporate image advertising, 
which slackened when recession 
fever hit, is due to come back 
stronger than ever during 1959.” 

This quotation is taken from last 
September’s special report, “Where 
do we go from here?” It was based 
on the comments of 20 leading in- 
dustrial advertising experts who 
participated in IM’s special report. 

The unanimous opinion on this 
point served as a mandate to IM’s 
editors to give special editorial at- 
tention to this subject. The result 
is the “package” of nine important 
articles on the building of favorable 
corporate images which you will 
find in this issue. (See page 39 for a 
detailed index of these articles.) 

Our “package,” however does not 
include a feature on the “everyday 
approach” — probably the most im- 
portant element of all in corporate 
image building. This is a subject 
which has been discussed frequently 
on IM’s pages. 

The Copy Chasers, for example, 
have frequently commented on the 
fact that each and every ad is, in 
reality, a corporate image ad — in 
addition to its role in selling prod- 
ucts or services. A poorly prepared 
and produced ad in any medium has 
a tendency to say a lot of things 
about a company — none of them 
good. On the other hand, a well 
conceived and properly executed ad 
carries a “between-the-lines” im- 
pression of a company with a desir- 
able corporate image. 

Few will argue that it is possible 
to build a favorable image without 
careful attention to details in every 
contact with a company’s public 
— your literature, business letters, 
salesmen, participation in civic or 
association activities — the list is 
endless. Everything a corporation 
does — or doesn’t do — plays a part 
in the building of corporate image. 

There are, however, special tech- 


niques which can be tailored specif- 
ically to the image building task. 
This month’s special “package” dis- 
cusses a number of these. Also in- 
cluded are several case histories of 
corporate image building in action. 


s We're introducing something new 
this month. Inserted separately is 
the 13th in the “IM Encyclopedia of 
Marketing” series. This month our 
Encyclopedia covers the subject, 
“How to Change a Trademark.” 

Written by Samuel G. Michini, 
Copychief, Harry P. Bridge Co., 
who has been involved in a number 
of trademark change programs, this 
booklet will prove to be a handy 
reference guide. It covers analyzing 
your old trademark, evaluating a 
new trademark, presenting the new 
trademark to management and how 
to launch a new trademark. 

Each month, IM will present an- 
other separate handbook—providing 
encyclopedic coverage of another 
phase of industrial marketing. Next 
month, for example, IM will present 
one of the most helpful reference 
guides we've ever been privileged 
to publish a complete library 
system for reference material on in- 
dustrial marketing. 

Developed over 20 years by How- 
ard G. (Scotty) Sawyer of James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., this system 
makes it possible to organize all 
types of reference material so they 
may be easily located. Over 1,500 
different subjects are included in 
this system, each having its own 
easily understood code number. 

The system is flexible enough to 
permit addition of hundreds of ad- 
ditional subjects if needed and is 
universally applicable for everyone 
concerned with any type of market- 


ing 


Complete table of contents ...pages4&5 
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~ WARD 


.. . Energetic Field Editor 
of Hitchcock's Wood Working— 


...Your Man from Hitchcock 


. getting an in-the-shop explana- 
tion on how a shelf-end was routed 
while gathering facts for a story 
on how a clock manufacturer has 
diversified by adding shelves, 
cabinets and other case goods to 
his line. Darrell, like 14 other 
Hitchcock editors, knows that 
there is no substitute for first-hand 
facts. Authoritative editorial con- 
tent coupled with 100% qualified 
circulation equals unexcelled ad- 
vertising opportunity for you. 
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METALWORKING, WOODWORKING 
AND MASS TRANSPORTATION 
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Editors hail tape recorded press party ................. 106 
A 10-minute continuous press conference on tape helped a farm market 


supplier introduce a new product memorably and inexpensively. 


Cash contest flushes out case histories ................. 
Weatherhead Co. knew there was more to getting case histories in vol 
ume than merely offering prizes. A fine promotion did the job. 


CI io a we Sa ee Wee 0 0 6a ew wn gchae 0% 
Words that please the ear don't always make good copy. Here’s why 
Ed Kennedy 


Top salesman’s ‘intercepted’ letters boost Zonalarm 
RN An TREE 5,55 ca Sioa & 06: 60: oh eres pier dU ale Se Oe 
Only one Edwards Co. salesman was doing a real job of moving its 
new signaling device. A clever series of facsimile letters recounting his 
experiences and sales strategy helped others up sales. 
Thomas S. Hook 


> Institutional ads can sell hard, too .................. 
Here’s how Hydro-Aire found a way to advertise its expanded product 

line to a young and changing market and still retain corporate identity. 
Stephen C. Scott 


Big ads seldom . . small ads often? ...............0005.- 
A provocative article in the Sept. IM presented a mathematical formula 
for determining the size and character of your ads. It stirred up a 
number of replies expressing other viewpoints, from which this an 
swer was selected as spokesman for the ‘other side. 


B. Harold Miller 
>» Copy Chasers look at ‘company’ ads in mass media ..... . 


As ‘product’ advertising diminishes, this departmen: takes time out t 
examine its rival—the company ad—telling where it's most often 


found, and why. 


>> IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 


With this issue, IM brings you the 13th in its popular series. Samuel G 
Michini, who has had an important hand in « umber of trademark change 
programs, covers the subject, ‘How t yhange Trademark. I 
tells how to analize your old mark f 
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... the entire 
woodworking industry 


... the Industry’s leading publication 
for over 60 years 


hitchcock’s WOOD WORKING 


. . . is devoted to the interests 
of all manufacturing and process- 
ing operations related to wood 
products ... furniture, boats, pre- 
fabricated buildings and the whole 
host of products made from wood. 
It serves an active growing market 
that spends over two billion dol- 
lars a year for machinery, ad 
hesives, abrasives, cutting tools, 
finishes, fasteners and hardware, 
lumber, particle board and _ ply- 
wood and countless other prod- 
ucts. Over 16,500 copies provide 
monthly penetration of the entire 
industry reaching men who buy. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
hitchcock’s WOOD WORKING 


Published monthly since 1898 
Pioneer in qualified circulation 
Carries more pages of editorial than 
any other paper in the field 
Carries more pages of advertising 
than any other paper in the field 
Number one on independent reader- 
ship preference studies 

Circulation SIC Classified—BPA 
Audit 

Mailing list 95.68% personally veri 
fied 
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Mr. T. M. Butler, Director of. Engineer- 
ing, has responsibility for the co-ordi- 
nation of the development of new 
products @t Burroughs Corporation. 
Mr. Butler also supervised the develop- 
ment of the Series F Sensimatic, the 
Sensimatic 1500 (shown here) and the 
Series F603 Bank Proof Machine. At 
work in business, science and defense, 
Burroughs equipment ranges from 
compact adding machines to more 
el MRCS MMe lohcolula-teMMelaaeluliiile Meolile| 
bookkeeping machines, complex elec- 
ieelliomaclils ie Melle MeleleMeleclatt tie] 
systems. 




















WANTED: more 
catalogs, but fewer 
catalog problems 


Advises Burrough’s Director of Engineering, Mr. 
T. M. Butler: “We have thousands of potential 
suppliers, but the catalogs of relatively few. As 
catalogs are one of our basic means for comparing 
and selecting products, we need and could use 
many more than we have. 

“Ideally, our potential suppliers’ catalogs 
should be in every Burrough’s engineering oflice, 
for instant use when any of our engineers need 
products they could supply. Now, however, our 
engineers are often unable to consider the prod- 
ucts of many likely suppliers because it is so difh- 
cult for us to file and maintain anything approach- 
ing a comprehensive catalog collection. 


“Manufacturers can so easily solve this catalog 


yroblem by making their catalogs available to us 
} ) g g 


in Sweet’s classified, indexed, and bound Catalog 
Files. These convenient, trouble-free Sweet’s Files 
are available in all our engineering offices. We 
value them highly as a source of useful product 


information.” 


SWEET‘S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 





Why did Elmer 
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Tangerman go to Moscow ? 


Elmer Tangerman is an engineer. He is also the editor of PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING. His job is to keep his readers informed on what is 


happening in business, and what it means to executives and engineers. 


Last year this responsibility brought him face to face with the fact that 
much of what is happening in the engineering field is happening in the 
Soviet Union. So he went to see for himself (as did seven other 
McGraw-Hill editors, each covering his specific field). Tangerman’s 
findings became a special issue of PRODUCT ENGINEERING devoted 


to Russian engineering. 


He traveled 13,000 miles to get this information. Yet this is only a fraction 
of the more than 3,000,000 miles logged by our editors every year in 


covering, following up and interpreting the business news as it happens. 


Back at the home office, you can find these same editors meeting in 
workshop sessions, comparing notes, techniques, ideas. This cross- 
fertilization process gives to the reader the most professional, up-to-date 
and accurate editorial coverage and presentation available anywhere in 


industry, written in the reader’s language and directed to his specific needs. 


These are some of the reasons why over one million men—your most 
important customers in business and industry—pay to read one or more 
of our 39 business publications. And they are good examples of the 
common bond that unites our readers and our editors alike: the 
never-ending search for useful knowledge, which may lead anywhere 


from your office to Moscow. 


«. McGraw-Hill ,. 
— Dp: @)- 


~~ PUBLICATION S Sew 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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ALERTING ALL 
INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS 
AND THEIR 
AGENCIES 


for proven performance in 









NOW $9,000.00 


in Cash Awards 


when awards will be given 
Presentation of Awards will be made at 
$3,000.00 for Sales Directors the Awards Luncheon to be held in 
May 1959 by the Poor Richard Club of 
$3,000.00 for Philadelphia. 
Advertising Directors 
$3,000.00 for Advertising 


Agency Counsel 


APRIL 1St 1959 IS 


Entries with complete documentation must be 


Wo) 





Start Now to prepare your entry 


Complete details on request— 





Donor Putman Publishing Company, Publishers of 
Chemical Processing, Food Processing, 


Food Business, Power Industry 














industrial advertising 


- awards 999 





now recognizing ... the greater PUTMAN AWARDS 
for 1959 will include an additional $3,000.00 in cash awards, plus 
SALES DIRECTORS Citations, for sales directors of winning entries. 
. . . as before, there will be two separate classifications of Awards 
for the invaluable —HIGHEST HONORS and HONORS. Cash awards of $3,000.00 
will be made to each of three ‘‘Highest Honors’”’ winners 
part that sales plays divided equally between advertising director, sales director, and 
advertising agency counsel. In addition, there will be Citations to 
in every highly effective the seven “‘Honors” winners as well as the three ‘Highest 
Honors’’ winners. Judging is done exclusively by Top Management 
advertising program men in industrial firms. 


THE DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES 


in the hands of the Poor Richard Club’s Awards Committee no later than April 13. 





. for the 1959 PUTMAN AWARD Competition! 


write the Putman Awards Library, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Sponsor The Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia — America’s oldest advertising club— 
sponsor of the past two Putman Awards—will again 
be sponsor of the Awards for 1959. 
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Allan B. Du Mont Labo- 
pu Monr ratories is one of the most 
successful and best known 
designers and manufacturers of electronic 
equipment for industrial and scientific use 
in the country. It is interesting to note that 
during the past 20 years of growth and ex- 
pansion, this organization has advertised 
consistently in leading trade and industrial 
magazines. We recently had the opportu- 
nity to talk with two key members of the 
Du Mont marketing team—Neil Uptegrove, 
Advertising Manager, Industrial Products, 
and Brewster W. Jameson, Manager, Scien- 
tific Instruments Sales. They agree about the 
importance and value of the trade press to 
the success of the job they have to do. 
Here are the highlights of their remarks. 


Neii Uptegrove says, ‘‘With us, trade and industrial magazine advertising is a 
fundamental of the coordinated marketing program...its primary purpose is to re- 
duce the total cost of selling our products...it helps us do a job with pinpoint accuracy. 





“Then, too, advertising in trade and industrial publications helps build recognition 
and prestige for our company .. .helps us maintain our rightful place in the industry.” 
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of selling our products” 





Bo Jameson says, ‘‘The marketing facilities made available by certain trade and in- 
dustrial publications help us establish market potentials...help disclose new markets 
and help us cover existing markets with maximum efficiency. 





“We depend on trade and industrial magazine advertising to precondition our cus- 
tomers and prospects... to give a salesman an opportunity to make the most effec- 
tive and efficient use of his time.”’ 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground —at a time when they are seeking information 
and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—-a company 
with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. Each covers 
its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence 
on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 





Publisher of: Department Store Economist » The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator » Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal » Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries » Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone » Optical Journal & Review of Optometry + Motor Age 
Hardware World « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Distribution Age + Product Design & Development + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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PRODUCT DESIGN 


& DEVELOPMENT 
JOINS CHILTON RANKS 


Chilton trade and industrial 
publications now number 17 


Starting with the February 1959 issue, Product Design & Development appears 
with a Chilton masthead. This means a bonus for both readers and adver- 
tisers—benefits which are assured through the diversified editorial and report- 
ing staffs, excellent circulation systems, and expanded research facilities of 
the Chilton organization. 

The publication, founded in 1946 by Franklin H. “Spats” Johnson, reaches 
an audience of 40,000 engineers and executives responsible for the design 
and development of durable goods manufactured in quantity for sales to 
consumers business. industry and Government. 

The publication offices of PD&D will move to Chilton headquarters in 
Philadelphia in the near future. “Spats” Johnson will continue as publisher. 
Franklin H. Johnson, Jr. as general manager, and the present organization 
and policies will be maintained. 

In keeping with Chilton policy, the staff of PD&D will continue to devote 
full time to the publication—striving for editorial excellence and quality con- 
trolled circulation, assuring the confidence of readers and advertisers alike. 

Chilton welcomes Product Design & Development. 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philade Iphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist + The lronAge + Hardware Age « The Spectator « 


Automotive Industries 
Boot and Shoe Recorder * Commercial Car Journal ¢ Butane-Propane News © Electronic Industries 


Motor Age 
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BASIC FACTS ABOUT PD&D 


Editorial Function 


Gathering news on 


Mechanical 
Electrical & Electronic 
Hydraulic & Pneumatic 


component parts, materials, research and design equipment, produc- 
tion methods and processes, finishes and services. This news is pre- 
sented in terms of its applicability to design and in concise form in 
order to allow complete coverage at minimum cost of readers’ val- 
uable time. 


Field Served 


40,000 engineers and executives responsible for the design and devel- 
opment of durable goods manufactured in quantity for sale to con 
sumers, business, industry and the Government. This circulation 1s 
free but controlled by individual’s name, utle and company and is 
audited annually by Business Publications Audit ot Circulation, Inc. 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone * Gas Optical Journal & Review ot Optometry « 
Distribution Age ¢ Hardware World Product Design & Development . 


Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing 


Business, Technical ana Educational Books 
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There’s more than one way to pull a tack... 


A scissors will serve, but it may be spoiled for cutting. The 
right tool does the job better—saving time, tempers and 
scissors. And time, tempers and money can be saved by 
choosing the right paper (a tool printers use) for the specific 
requirements of each printing job. 


For instance—suppose one of your salesmen brings in a 
new customer—a fabrics manufacturer who wants his color- 
ful wares faithfully but economically reproduced in a taste- 
fully designed, rather elegant brochure. Your wisest paper 
choice is Kimberly-Clark's LITHOFECT Offset Enamel. Be- 
cause LITHOFECT's brightness helps reflect all the tonal 
range available in the best of Ektachromes or dye transfers. 
Premium clay coating produces super fine finish for good 
ink holdout and a high-gloss on either printed or non-printed 
surfaces. 


Or—suppose a long-run letterpress job comes in, where, 
in order to make a profit without sacrificing quality, sav- 
ings count. Here, you'll find Kimberly-Clark's TRUFECT 


the ideal choice. For TRUFECT, now double-coated, per- 
forms a workhorse job with ease in make-ready and trouble- 
free press runs, often surpassing in quality work done on 
more expensive papers. 

Kimberly-Clark's complete line of printing papers in- 
cludes grades suited to whatever job you may have. What- 
ever your needs, CHOOSE THE RIGHT KIMBERLY-CLARK 
PAPER FOR THE JOB. It will give you the printability, runa- 
bility and all-around quality only found in papers produced 
carefully by experts in some of the world’s finest paper mills. 


Turn the page for a complete list of Kimberly-Clark paper 


distributors. 
Kimberly Clark 
PIE Se A NAR REI 


PRINTING PAPERS q% 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION «+ NEENAH, WISCONSIN 











Kimberly-Clark fine papers are distributed by 
the following quality merchants: 


ARKANSAS PAPER CO. CHATFIELD PAPER CORP. MINNESOTA PAPER & CORDAGE CO. 
Arkansas: Little Rock — eee Minnesota: Minneapolis 
hio: incinnati 
BALOWIN PAPER CO. NEWELL PAPER CO. 
New York: New von ae & esos So. OF PA. Mississippi: Meridian 
ennsylvania: Pittsburg 
BARTON, DUER & KOCH PAPER CO. CHICAGO PAPER CO OHIO & MICHIGAN PAPER CO. 
District of Columbia: Washington iilinois: . Ohio: Toledo 
ois: Chicago 
PALMETTO PAPER CO. 


Maryland: Baltimore campeant paren ¢0 
BEACON PAPER CO. lilinois: Champaign South Carolina: Columbia 
Missouri: St. Louis Indiana: Indianapolis PAPER MERCHANTS, INC. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 


BEEKMAN PAPER CO. D AND W PAPER CO. 
New York: New York Louisiana: New Orleans PETREQUIN PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Cleveland 


BERKSHIRE PAPERS, INC. DILLARD PAPER CO. 
Georgia: a QUIMBY-WALSTROM PAPER CO. 


illinois: Chicago van 
, 0 North Carolina: Charlotte Michigan: Grand Rapids 


BERMINGHAM & P ER le Greensboro 
ST - Raleigh ROURKE-ENO PAPER a 
Wilmington Connecticut: “tye ‘ord 
lew Haven 


BONESTELL & CO. Winston-Salem 
California: San Francisco South Carolina: Greenville Massachusetts: Springfield 


Tennessee: Nashville 
BOUER PAPER CO. Virginia: Roanoke one ten 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee DUDLEY PAPER CO : 
‘ SCIOTO PAPER CO. 


BULKLEY DUNTON & CO. Michigan: Lansing , 
(Div. of Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc.) Saginaw Ohio: Columbus 

New Jersey: Newark ELM PAPER CO. SEAMAN-PATRICK PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Detroit 


New York: New York Pennsylvania: Scranton 
SENSENBRENNER PAPER CO. 


CANFIELD PAPER CO. JOHN FLOYD PAPER CO. } : 
ew York: New York District of Columbia: Washington Wisconsin: Milwaukee 


CARPENTER PAPER CO. cay peninrscaggonata SHAUGHNESSY-KNIEP-HAWE PAPER CO. 
California Los Angeles —, Lamha oe Missouri: St. Louis 
San Francisco on Year Mew York SLOAN PAPER CO. 
Colorado Denver labama: Hel lel 
Pueblo FRASER PAPER CO. oe Atlant: 
Idaho Boise Oregon: Portland Tennessee: Chattanooga 


Wlinois Chicago 
GENERAL PAPER CORP. 
lowa: Des Moines . SOUTHERN PAPER CO. 
Sioux City Pennsylvania: Philadelphia Tennessee: Chattanooga 
Kenoee Topeka ; GENESEE VALLEY PAPER CO. Knoxville 
innesota: Minneapolis New York: Rochester 
— — City Syracuse oe eee & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
ontana illings 
Great Falls we gs ee TAYLOE PAPER CO. 
Okiahoma: Tulsa 


Missoula 
Nebraska Lincoln a7 ~~. PAPER COMPANY Tennessee: Memphis 


Omaha ew York: Alban 
New Mexico: Albuquerque TOBEY FINE PAPERS, INC. 
Olishoma: Oklahoma City INDEPENDENT PAPER co. Missouri: St. Louis 
: ashington: Spokane 
Texas Amarillo “f 4 TROY PAPER CORPORATION 
owe INGRAM PAPER CO. New York: Troy 
California: Los Angeles 
E! Paso cane : UNIVERSAL PAPER CO. 
Fort Worth —— igo co. Wisconsin: Appleton 
Harlingen ississippi: Jackson 
Hi D. L. WARD CO. 
a JOHNSTON PAPER CO. Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 


Lubbock 
: Ohio: Cincinnati 
San Antonio EWSPAPER UNION 
Utah Salt Lake City KNIGHT BROTHERS PAPER CO. — “2 a 
Washington: Seattle Florida: Jacksonville Oklahoma: Tulsa 
Miami 
CARTER RICE STORRS & BEMENT Orlando WHITING-PATTERSON CO. 
Connecticut: East Hartford Tallahassee Delaware: Wilmington 
New Haven Tampa Pennsylvania: Phiiadelphia 
seine: cn Ag LINDE-LATHROP PAPER CO., IN WYANT & SONS PAPER CO., INC 
Massachusetts: Boston o ed E : = P 
Springfield New Jersey: Newark Georgia: Atlanta 
Worcester New York: New York e e e 
Rhode Island: Providence — Prete Baan LTo. HONOLULU PAPER CO. 
CARTER, RICE & CO. OF OREGON * ‘Shreveport Honolulu, Hawaii 
ee ee 


Oregon: Portiand —— PAPER CO 
IDLAND PA . 
CAUTHORNE PAPER CO. IMinois: Chicago KRUGER PAPER CO. LTD. 
Montreal, Que. 


Virginia: Richmond 
MILLCRAFT PAPER CO. 
SMITH, —— & LECKY, LTD. 


CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. Ohio: Akron 
Indiana: Indianapolis Cleveland Vancouver, B. 


LITHOGRAPHED IN U.S. A. ON KIMBERLY-CLARK LITHOFECT OFFSET ENAMEL, 100 LB. BASIS 
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Kimberly-Clark €73 Corporation 
Department Number PPI-3, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me your colorful portfolio which contains specific 
printed samples and complete information on Kimberly-Clark's e eee 4 
Lithofect Offset Enamel and Trufect Enamel. > SEND 


NAME = FREE BOOKLET! Couron 


FIRM NAME 








ADDRESS 





CITY 
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{hn inch off here, a new curve there. And the stylist has created 
a brand new set of design and production problems for tomor- 
row’s automobiles. There’ll be engine changes, new materials 
used, new tooling set-ups that mean big business for you. 


Throughout the automobile industry, engineers and stylists 
are working ahead—on 1960 and ’61 designs. They’re making 
decisions now that will influence your future sales and profits. 
Would that your salesmen could be there at the exact moment 
when the decisions are made. 

This is but one big reason why you must keep your products 
sold constantly by advertising to the design, production and 
management teams in the diversified automotive industries. 
And, the one place to concentrate your sales messages in the 
magazine that serves this market — AI. 

Spanning the entire range of automotive manufacturing: 
Passenger Cars; Trucks, Buses and Trailers; Aircraft & Mis- 
siles; Tractors & Powered Farm Equipment; Construction 
Equipment & Industrial Trucks; Military Vehicles; Engines; 
Parts and Accessories. Automotive Industries gives you read- 
ership in all 8 cylinders that power America. Call your AI 
representative to hear why 


The hand 
that holds the 


modeling tool 
is sculpting 
new business 
for you! 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES A Chilton Publication + 56th & Chestnut Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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You wil! never see an Eastman Editorial 
Research Report. But these reports mean more 
to you than any of the research reports you do 
see. They are the best guarantee of effective 
readership that any advertiser can have. 
Here’s why: 


LIGHT 


AND POWER 
1996 


LIGHT 
ER 
1986 


ELECTRIC 
April 15, 
ELECTRIC 
ANI 
April 15, 


The use of Eastman Service is a badge of edito- 
rial integrity. It means that EL&P is spending 
substantial research money, not just to sell 
advertising space, but to make certain that the 
magazine is continuously delivering what it sells. 


Through the Eastman Service EL&P editors 
are the best informed editors serving the electric 
power industry. Eastman reports show them the 
needs of their readers and the degree to which 
they and their competitors are supplying them. 


These reports mean that EL&P is using this 
research continuously to improve and maintain 
the readership of Electric Light and Power. It is 
the only magazine serving this field that employs 
this valuable editorial research service. 


If you are trying to reach and sell the key men in 
the electric power industry, keep your sales story 
in Electric Light and Power. Remember — 
Eastman Editorial Research Service is con- 
stantly working for you — working to increase 
the value of your advertising by improving and 
maintaining the readership of your editorial 
company. Haywood Publishing Company, 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Electric Light 
and Power 


The Only Magazine Serving the Electric Power 
Industry Exclusively 


READERSHIP 
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ARKETIZING 


— Ee 


...a method of developing industrial 
sales and product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales strategy ::: 
advertising :-- direct mail---and 


effective catalog distribution. 


ran example of Marketizing al 








Why print 


black on white 


when you can have 


idetemesKokoCeremelibitemeya 


» 


at little added cost 


Color gets attention . . . increases results! 

The simplest and most economical way to add color to 
your black and white printing is to use Woodbine 
Colored Enamel. Automatically ... you get a 
two-color job with one-color printing. “Spec” Sheets, 
sales bulletins, promotional pieces, envelope enclosures 
are particularly adaptable to Woodbine Colored 
Enamel. There are 13 pleasing colors to choose from. 
For even greater color impact, use Woodbine DUPLEX Enamel 


s you THREE colors with one-color printing 
‘oated Bristol in matching colors is also available. 


WOODBINE 


tered 


ER. .MAKE YOUR RESERVATION | 
9UR TRIP TO CHICAGO 0s 
Sa 





‘Morrison Hotel | 


LARK & MADISON 


Write for the new Woodbine 
COLORED Enamel, DI 
PLEX Enamel and Duplex 
Coated Bristol portfolios 
They contain many samples 
of highly successful pieces that 
offer a wide range of ideas for 
cutting printing costs 


Write also for a free 
copy of the Woodbine 
Ink Color Guide which 
recommends the most 
effective 1 or the | 
Woodbine colors 


Address The Appletor 
Coated Paper Company 
1203 N. Meade St 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


NAMEL 
APPLETON COATED 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 
CIRCULATION 
AT LOWEST COST 


That’s the Big Value in 1959 for advertisers in “U.S.News & World Report” 


Of all the news magazines, ‘‘U.S.NEws & WorRLD 
Repor?”’ offers the highest concentration of man- 
agerial people with high incomes. 


HIGHEST MANAGERIAL 
CONCENTRATION 


Four out of five (78.5%) subscribers to ““U.S.NEws 
& Woritp Report” hold managerial positions in 
business, industry, finance, government, and the 
professions. This is the highest managerial con- 
centration of any news magazine or any magazine 
with more than 1,000,000 circulation. 


HIGHEST INCOMES 


Average family income is $15,009—highest of any 
news magazine or any magazine with more than 
1,000,000 circulation. 


LOWEST COST 


The 1959 circulation rate base of ‘“‘U.S.NEws & 
WorLpD REporT”’ is 1,100,000. This quality circu- 
lation is available at the lowest per-thousand cost 
in the field—just $4.97 for 1959. 


Growth makes this low cost possible 


Despite rising publishing 
costs, this exceptional adver- 
tising value is possible be- 
cause of the growth of ‘U.S. 
News & Wor_LD REpoRT’’— 
both in circulation and ad- 
vertising pages— and because 
the circulation growth comes 
from the most voluntary of 
circulation methods. Here is 
the growth record: 


195] 


Source: Publishers’ rate announcements 


CIRCULATION 
RATE BASE TRIPLED 


ADVERTISING UP 
BY 799 PAGES 


2,470 Pages 


1,671 Pages 


1959 ; 1951 1958 


Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau 
for 1951, publisher's estimate for 1958. 


1959 ADVERTISING RATE BASE 1,100,000 net Paip CIRCULATION 
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Circulation growth from 
voluntary sources is the key 


Advertisers agree on the values of the more voluntary circulation methods. ‘‘U.S.NEws 
& Word Report,” with the biggest newsstand growth in the field and with a larger 
percentage of ‘“‘Class A”’ subscription sales, gives advertisers the extra value of natural 
“reader demand” circulation. Such voluntary circulation produces revenue for the 
publisher instead of extra expense to the advertiser. ‘‘U.S.NEws & WorLD REPORT” 
passes this saving on to the advertiser in the form of lower per-thousand costs. 


FIRST, TOO, IN NEWSSTAND GAINS 


Share of total newsstand sales for all three news magazines 


FIRST IN 
“CLASS A" SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Percent of subscriptions ‘‘ordered by mail’”’ 


First six months, 1958 
TIME 


86.5% 49.1% 
18.4% 76.3% , 


‘ 
/ 


/ “ " 
NEWSWEEK / | "39% 
NEWSWEEK 215% =} — 
NEWSWEEK 27.5% / 
32.1% / 
- “&g mm 6. NEWSWEEK 
“Eg " ‘USN&WR 
~~ ST 28.0% 
“USN&WR” 23.4 , 
ue 18.3% % 


1949 1952 1955 1958 





“USN&WR” TIME NEWSWEEK 


Source : Based on an analysis of Publishers’ Statements : 
y Source: Based on analysis of Publishers”Statements to the Audit Bureau 


to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for first six months : of Circulations 
of 1958 : — 


... and the result of all this growth 
COST PER PAGE PER THOUSAND : 1947-1959 


NEWS MAGAZINE “B" 
Cost up 51.07% NEWS MAGAZINE “C” 
Cost up 37.5% 


PER-THOUSAND COSTS DOWN! 


Only in ‘U.S.NEws & WorLp REporT”’ 
can advertisers buy coverage (and the very 
highest quality coverage) at lower per 
thousand costs than prevailed in 1947— 
and at the lowest per thousand costs in the 


field! 


oovevo) 
wove) 





“USN&WR” 
COST DOWN 41.5% 


ERIN So 0 


THE 
Source: Publishers’ rate announcements, 


COMPLETE b. and w. page 


NEWS MAGALINE 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
America’s Class News Magazine 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other adver 
tising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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| THE WORD FOR IT...” 


Again, in 1958, The Oil and 
Journal led all other industrial 


consumer magazines in number 
of advertising pages carried.” 

the thousands of oil men who 
reading time invested in [he 
re REWARDING ...advertisers, 
find their investment in [he 


Journal more REWARDING! 


*The Jou of the American Medical Ass ‘class”’ 
public atio os listed by Indus al Ma hing, a only 
maga eto Te Oil and Gas Journal ape 
Pr es ae meh n 1958. 


“@IL ann GAS 


JOURNAL 


‘‘REWARDING is the word for it...” 


211 SOUTH CHEYENNE @ TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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The man who uses MaCRAE’S aiue Book 


is the man 


Your Advertising 


has to Sell 


His job is to plan, decide and specify. He seeks 
out the right machines, tools and materials to 
go with his recommendations for new prod- 
ucts and more efficient production. He is the 
power behind the important purchase. Be- 
cause he is an inner sanctum man, and sales- 
men rarely meet him, he is the man your ad- 


vertising has to sell: 


He looks for your product story in 
MacRAE’s at the best possible time for you 
to do your selling . . . when he is ready to 
buy and looking for a source. He depends on 
MacRAE’s as the time-saving, accurate guide 
book from which to select the product sources 
to be looked into for further facts. That’s why 
the more you tell him in MacRAE’s, the more 
impressive your product becomes. 


In 1960, it will require 24,000 copies of 
MacRAE’s to supply the written requests 
sent in by the production, engineering and 
purchasing executives you must sell to get 
industry’s orders. Reserve space now to tell 
your product story impressively in MacRAE's 
1960 edition . . . or have your agency do it. 


MacRAE’S sive soo 


18 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


vmvuvnm woop 
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In the Chemical Process Industries... 


Many men in the Chemical Process Industries have an 
interest in your product. But the dollar benefits it delivers 
are singularly significant to but one kind of man CPI- 
Management! Whatever their function, from lab to plant 
to front office . whatever their executive level, from 
department heads to top officials they're charged with 
increasing net profits. And alert management know they 
can do it faster with more efficient equipment, materials 
and services. 

That’s why your primary sales effort is selling manage- 
ment. This, in turn, is why your first, most fundamental 
the only magazine specifi- 


medium is CHEMICAL WEEK .. 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


cally edited for multi-dimensional management, both tech- 
nical and non-technical. Over 40,000 all-paid, buying-pow- 
since its beginning the top CPI gainer 
“read most” and 


ered subscribers 
in circulation and advertising pages . 
found “most useful” by management in almost 50 magazine 
preference studies. With the largest, most competent edi- 
torial staff serving the industry 28 full-time editors 
183 reporters. Add it up and you'll see 
You need CPI-Management’s attention 
when buying decisions are being made. And nothing else 
than the advertising 


where and 


gets you closer, at the right time 
pages of CHEMICAL WEEK! 


Sect @eec@wcar 


Chemical 
emic Week 


ABC * ABP 
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ads get the best results?” 


“...ten publications to choose from. 


All go to men concerned in some way with aircraft... 
missiles...spacecraft. They’re all good magazines. But 
I can’t buy all of them. Shouldn’t if I could. 


“The men we've got to sell are technical men. But who 
are these guys? Chief Engineers? Vice Presidents? 
Designers? PA.’s?...Lots of different titles. 


“But one thing’s sure...they’re the men responsible for 
making the technical decisions. 


“I know they need specialized information in their own 
fields. I also know they can’t afford to overlook what’s 


going on in related fields. 


“Seems to me a publication that gives them specialized 
technical information which meets their needs is the one 
that’s bound to be read by the men I want. 


“And this technical editorial climate is sure to help my 
ads get the best results.” 


NOTE: When he checks the facts—chances are he'll pick 
Space/Aeronautics (formerly Aviation Age)—it’s the 
one technical management magazine in the group. 





DISTRIBUTOR 
Walt 
DEPT. 
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QUICK FACTS ON THE 
MARKET AND MAGAZINE 


DISTRIBUTOR MARKET: A national 
network of independently-financed local 
organizations who buy, stock and sell 
production and maintenance tools, equip- 
ment and supplies to manufacturing, 
mining, oil fields, transportation, con- 
struction, utilities, and service industries. 


TYPES OF DISTRIBUTORS: Broad Line 
—who stock and sell a wide range of pro- 
duction, maintenance equipment, tools 
and supplies. Limited Line — who concen- 
trate on a limited number of product 
lines. Narrow Line—who confine them- 
selves to a single or related lines (mater- 
ials handling or fasteners, for instance). 


SIZE OF MARKET: In 1957 total dis- 
tributor sales hit $4.4 billion. The dom- 
inating distributors do the bulk of the 
business...some 3200 distributor firms 
account for 85% of total volume. 


THE MAGAZINE: Industrial Distribution 
has been edited exclusively for the dis: 
tributor executive and his salesmen since 
1911. It has been a full working partner 
in the field’s growth to a multi-billion 
business. It is personally and profession- 
ally one with this market. 


EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION: ID’s circu- 
lation is concentrated on the distributors 
who command 85% of the dollar sales. 
It is bought and read by owners, partners, 
managers, key operating and sales per- 
sonnel. 93.4% of its subscriptions go to 
individuals by name. Coverage has 
climbed with field growth to current 
15,285 (ABC average total paid). Re- 
newal percentage —81.65%. 


EDITORIAL PROGRAM: Improvement 
of distributor operations in all phases — 
selling, managing, office and warehousing 
procedures, industry news, prices, new 
products, market analysis, etc. The in- 
dustry’s scorekeeper—publishes its 
monthly sales trends, Annual Survey of 
Distributor Operations. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Eight full-time ed- 
itors, aggregating 49 years on the job. 
Industry-men who live in the field with 
distributors, their men, their customers. 
Last year, invested 80,000 miles in dig- 
ging up editorial material, coast to coast. 


INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION: ID’s ed- 
itors constantly on call for individual and 
group distributor meetings. Regularly on 
programs of regional and national meet- 
ings and conventions. Serve on commit- 
tees of the Southern and National 
Industrial Distributors’ Associations — 
member of American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 








IM’S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


FARM MACHINERY manufacturers foresee increased sales in 1959. Increased pro- 
ductivity on farms, plus rising per capita farm income share the credit for the 
bright expectations of a nine per cent gain in unit sales. Production could 
climb even more. Dealer inventories are scraping bottom and must be rebuilt. 
Manufacturers plan an 11% increase for new plant and equipment expendi- 
tures in 1959—most of it for modernization 


CONTAINER AND PLASTICS MANUFACTURERS are headed for an increased mar- 
ket, based on the continuing trend toward more prepackaging and fresh pro- 
duce. Store fixture manufacturers face a corresponding decline in the demand 
for the conventional ‘open counter” type of unit which grocery stores have 


formerly used for fresh produce. Of the 59 billion pounds of fresh produce com- 
mercially marketed in 1958, the Department of Agriculture estimates that about 
30% was delivered prepackaged 


DIESEL ENGINE sales are expected to climb 15% in 1959, resuming the uptrend 
which has characterized each postwar year except 1957 and 1958. Diesel man- 
ufacturers foresee a broadened market, based principally on three factors: ex- 
panding mileage of express highways; easing of truck weight and size restric- 
tions in more states; and, their own active assault on the now under-developed 
taxi market. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS have reversed last year’s downward 
trend in industry's consumption of welding products. They did it primarily 
with new products which offer increased flexibility of weld design. Competi- 
tive conditions among metal fabricators are expected to sustain an active mar- 
ket for welding products in 1959, as fabricators acquire new equipment to min 
imize production costs. 


WORLD NEWSPRINT DEMAND in 1959 is expected to set a new record by exceed 
ing 14.2 million tons, according to estimates of the Newsprint Association of 
Canada. Contrasting last year’s decrease in world shipments, productive ca 
pacity among the free world nations increased. Current reserve capacity is set 
at about 2.5 million tons, almost evenly distributed among the leading news 
print producers—Canada, the United States and Scandinavia 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS are expecting to top 1958's sales by about 7% this 
year. Industry experts estimate the year’s output to reach a level of $21 bil 
lion worth of goods produced. This optimistic prediction is in sharp contrast 


Continued on page 34 
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Markets on the Move . . o digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industrial 
marketers is compiled monthly by the Industrial 


Marketing Editorial Research Department 


to sales reported for 1958. From a volume of $21.6 billion 
in 1957, sales dropped last year to an estimated $19.5 
billion. Despite last year’s disappointments, all segments 
of the electrical manufacturing industry visualize 


healthier markets this year. 

Illuminating and building equipment manufacturers 
foresee a 6% and an 8% gain, respectively, during the 
course of this year. Their expectations are closely tied 
to an anticipated 7% rise in 1959 spending for new con- 


struction. 

Signalling and communication equipment shipments 
are expected to rise only 1°. But—this would mean a 
new record for manufacturers in this field. Top volume 
to date is $1.3 billion, first reached in 1957 and matched 
in 1958. 

Industrial apparatus manufacturers—hard hit last 
year with a 13% drop from 1957 sales levels—expect to 
join their industry’s general upswing. From last year’s 
$2.7 billion worth of sales, this segment of the industry 
is basing its plans on a 7% increase by the end of 1959. 

Generation, transmission and distribution equipment 
manufacturers show less optimism than most other seg- 
ments of the industry. A rise of just 2% in dollar vol- 
ume is expected by those in this field. Total sales in 
1958 were approximately $2 billion. In 1957 they had 
mounted to $2.4 billion. 

Wire and cable manufacturers lead the industry 
percentagewise—in anticipated sales increases, this year 
over 1958. An 8° increase over last year’s reported $1.3 
billion is expected in 1959. This leaves a sizeable gap 
under the peak level of $1.8 billion reached in 1956. 

Electrical appliances—of all types—are headed up- 
ward after last year’s slump. Including not only major 
electric appliances, but housewares, fans and commer- 
cial electric appliances, sales estimates place the 1959 
increase over 1958 at approximately 7°. Built-in- 
ranges, food waste disposers and automatic dishwashers 
are expected to spearhead the comeback in this segment 
of the industry. 

Automatic temperature controls, commercial air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment, commercial ra- 
dio equipment, electronic components and radio and 
television tubes are also in the “high expectations” cate- 
gory of the industry's observers. As a group, manufac- 
turers of these products reported a $6.5 billion dollar 
volume in 1958—with expectations that shipments will 
reach $7.1 billion by the end of 1959. 

Growth patterns within the over-all industry are 
quite noticeable among manufacturers of electric heat- 
ing equipment. Between 1953 and the end of 1958, the 
number of manufacturers of electrical home heating 
equipment jumped from 40 to 75. 

Today accounting for only a fraction of the nation’s 
heated homes—some 370,000 out of 43 million—electric 


units have nevertheless made tremendous strides in 
moving up in the market. Since 1950, for example, there 
has been about a 370% increase in the number of homes 
containing electrically operated heating units. 

According to industry authorities, electric heating 
systems are being installed at an increasingly rapid 
rate. Once clustered primarily in areas of cheap elec- 
tricity—such as those served by federal power projects 
—electric heating units are now being installed with 
greater frequency throughout the country. 

Development of the market for electric units is be- 
coming a tripartite operation: Power companies and 
building contractors are joining forces with manufac- 
turers in promoting wider use of electrical systems. 

Electric power companies see expanded use of resis- 
tance type or heat pump systems as a means of boosting 
their own sales of energy, and also of smoothing out 
their characteristic periods of “peak loads vs. minimum 
loads.” The growth in air conditioning has been adding 
to the power companies’ problems of providing addi- 
tional generating capacity to accommodate ever-higher 
summertime peak loads. Winter loads generated by 
heating units would help solve overcapacity problems. 

Operating cost is electric heating’s major sales hurdle 
at present. Compared with coal, gas or oil, electric heat 
is still significantly more expensive. To help overcome 
this sales problem many electric utility companies have 
been establishing reduced rates for current used as 
fuel. Since 1954 the number of such firms has increased 
from only 35 to over 100. 

Building contractors are becoming more numerous 
among the ranks of electric heat promoters. With those 
who actively promote electricity, it’s strictly a matter 
of sales appeal and profit. They contend that resistance- 
type electrical units help cut a home’s cost and provide 
more useable square footage for “living space.” 

Cost reductions are attributed to the fact that electric 
heat eliminates the necessity for furnace, chimney, and 
ductwork. Also, the installation can be done by the same 
sub-contractor who handles the “standard” wiring. 

Market observers confidently expect rapid upward 
movement in the sales of electric heating systems in the 
home market. One industry authority has predicted 
that by 1965 some 1.8 million installations will be in 
use. However, much progress is yet to be made. Com- 
pared with coal, oil and gas, both installation and op- 
erating costs are still high. Manufacturers are actively 
seeking a solution—through product research and de- 
velopment. Power companies are adding their efforts, 
by establishing special rates and by spending their own 
dollars for market development and promotion. 

“Upward” is the direction this market is moving to- 
day. This direction is likely to prevail for some time. 








“NEW PRODUCTS and 
EXPANDING MARKETS 


are primary economic forces in 1959”’ 


say 53% of NAM members 
in recent survey 


... another way of saying: 
YOUR MARKETS ARE CHANGING NOW!... 


for the better!! 


Every new industrial product of importance—an aver- 
age of ten a day—as soon as it is readied for the market, 
is reported and described by Industrial Equipment News. 


Each new product—each new process—creates NEW 
markets and expands your sales potential. The trick is to 
find and sell these NEW markets without loss of time or } 
money, without neglecting established customers. | 


IEN was specifically designed for this purpose when, in 


‘ ai i 
1933, it originated the field of product news publishing. | ~.. PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


Now 72,500 product selectors in the 40,000 establish- | Puc 
ments which account for 4/5 of industrial production look 
to IEN each month to put them in touch with needed 
equipment, parts and materials... 


And 1,500 leading advertisers to industry rely on IEN 
to earry their product story to all NEW markets while— 
at the same time—keeping present customers informed 


and reminded. 


All this for less than $200 a month! Industrial Equipment News 


Details? Send for Data File, including ‘‘Your Markets Thomas Publishing Company 
Are Changing Now,” 20-page brochure explaining how ' 
IEN fulfills its dynamic function. 161 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


*See NAM NEWS of National Association of Manufacturers, December 5, 1958 A fiiliated with Thomas Re giste r 
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MARKET & 
READER RESEARCH 


from the N an 
MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


MEDIA ECHO...a year's analysis. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING’s advertising readership study, conducted by Barnard, Inc., measures 
four stages of ad readership as reported by approximately 100 M.E. readers representing an accu- 
rate cross-section of the total audience selected at random for each issue surveyed. 


The following tables give composite “scores” for all ads included in surveys of the March, July, and 
August 1958 issues. 


Number of Noted Read Read More 
Types of Ads Ads Rated Noted Headline Partially Than Half 


Inserts & spreads 15 6. eee 7.8% 
Color pages 


Black & white pages 


Here is positive proof that advertising in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING receives the kind of 
readership that produces sales results for all kinds of industrial products month after month. 


Copies of the complete surveys are available on request. Advertisers interested in conducting 
similar studies are invited to write to MECHANICAL ENGINEERING for details. 








To make hard-selling media selections in today’s sales forecasts .. . editorial analyses... are 








highly competitive markets, advertising man- 
agers and their agencies need new information 
and data which will measure the true role of busi- 
ness magazine readers in the buying of indus- 
trial products 


An “‘analysis of advertising readership’’. . . buy- 
ing influence surveys .. . ‘‘validity of inquiries” 


Surveys... market research for specific products 


MECHANICAL | = 


i Ge 


e of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers * 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


only a few of the new audience evaluation tools 
now offered by MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, your advertis- 
ing is read by 43,000 influential “‘diploma”’ engi- 
neers ... men whose management and technical 
functions require that they specify and buy. 
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Remember... Mechanical Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 





= Ask the next person you meet 
for a quick definition of what adver- 
tising does (or is intended to do) 
and chances are he'll reply, “Sell 
something.” And he’d be absolute- 
ly right. 

Nearly every advertisement has 
that quality in common—they all 
are selling something. But it is not 
always a product or service which 
is being sold. In many cases, an ad- 
vertisement may have as its pri- 
mary objective the selling of the 
corporation that makes the product. 

Today corporate image advertis- 
Adapted from a slide film presentation 
produced by Newsweek magazine. 











CORPORAT 
EIS 





MAG 


An increasing number of companies are using advertising to sell 
the corporation behind industrial products and services. Here’s 
how corporate image ads are helping solve management problems. 


ing—sometimes called institutional, 
public relations or leadership adver- 
tising—is giving management one 
of its keenest tools for solving many 
of the problems that confront it. 

Because of various forces at work 
today, management must move in a 
dozen directions at once. Move to 
reduce costs; move to raise money 
for the introduction of new prod- 
ucts; move to meet competition; 
move to hold or attract good person- 
nel; move to merge or divest—to 
cite just a few. Advertising can help 
with all of these, if put to work on 
the entire corporate front. 

To survive in today’s economy, 
let alone grow and prosper, the suc- 





cessful corporation must do more 
than advertise its wares. It must de- 
velop and cultivate more than cus- 
tomers—it must get its story across 
to stockholders, employes, the trade, 
financial community, the communi- 
ties surrounding its offices and 
plants . . . and the government. 
The big thing to remember is: all 
of the forgoing groups are groups 
of people—any of whom can vitally 
affect the present and future pros- 
perity of any business. They are all 
people who can be influenced by ad- 
vertising, whether the advertise- 
ment is selling a product or an idea. 
Let’s take them one at a time: 


Customers . . The importance of 
product advertising to potential cus- 
tomers requires almost no com- 
ment. Creating demand, building 
brand recognition and product ac- 


ceptance, getting goods moving—all 
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are accepted basic fundamentals. 


Stockholders . . They want to 
know what a corporation is doing 
with their money . . . future plans 
and earning prospects who is 
running the company . and how 
it is being run. Stockholders can 
also be the most interested prospec- 
tive customers! 


Employes . . They also have in- 
vestments—their time, their skills 
and their future. Nothing is more 
important to an employe’s morale 
and efficiency than the knowledge 
that he’s working for a good outfit. 
And this goes double for that top- 
grade talent you hope to hire. 


Trade .. Corporate advertising to 
distributors, suppliers and competi- 
tors might be termed “creating and 
maintaining the active good-will and 
Distributors 
and suppliers want to know—and 


respect of the trade.” 
need to be told—how the company 


plans to help them make more 


money, or how they share in the 
company’s business, and why they 
should continue to identify them- 
selves with the company. 

The importance of competitor’s 
respect becomes most apparent in 
its absence. You know what happens 
when the word gets around that 
Company “X” is having trouble on 
the production line or is losing a 
share of the market. It’s risky busi- 
ness, however, to try rumor-mon- 
gering when the corporate name 
commands high public respect. 

And speaking of public respect, 


nowhere is it more important than 


in connection with new products. 
The companies with reputations at- 
tract the men with new ideas, and 
when these go to market, corpo- 
established through 
advertising—acts as 


rate identity 
corporate 
bridge between an entire line and 
its newest comer to pave the way 
for faster acceptance. 

Then there’s the matter of ac- 
quisitions and mergers. The odds 
better-known 
company stands to make the better 


are good that the 


deal—and, of course, the best way 
to tell about the results of a new 
amalgamation is through corporate 
advertising. 


Community . . In every community 
there are people whose views are 
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respected, and whose attitude to- 
ward a company carries weight. The 
same is true with the press, and the 
more favorably the name is known 
and received, the better the chances 
for a good press. 


Government . . Many companies, 
prior to World War II, never had 
any idea of doing business with the 
government. But look at the situa- 
tion today! As a buyer, the govern- 
ment of the United States is neces- 
sarily the number one customer for 
many American This 
year the federal government is 
spending $45.8 billion for defense 
items alone! 

That’s federal defense spending. 
What about the other governments? 
The state and local governmental 
housekeeping expenditures? Their 
purchases in 1957 amounted to $36 
billion. 

Then there are the legislative and 
regulatory doings of the govern- 


companies. 


ments that are aimed squarely at 
business. Think how often you've 
read about some organization being 
summoned to Washington to explain 
its operations to a Congressional 
sub-committee — te an administra- 
tive commission or bureau. 

It might be on the matter of ex- 
plaining its position in an anti-trust 
action or perhaps to seek a favorable 
Within 


months, a number of large com- 


decision on taxes. recent 
panies have been called on the car- 
pet, and in a great many cases 
they've received favorable attention, 
helped in part, undoubtedly, by 
prior impressions received through 
advertising. The government is made 
up of people, and like people every- 
where they have to be sold. 


Financial . . For a company to 
grow and prosper, it needs — above 
all — money. Unless a corporation 
has tremendous cash réserves, and 
few of them do, it’s usually neces- 


sary for them to raise new capital 
either by borrowing or by floating 
new stock or bond issues. 

American industry continues to 
invest heavily in capital expansion. 
Most of the money comes from loans 
made by large commercial banks 
and/or insurance companies, and the 
rates of interest charged will vary 
considerably. 

A well-known company, finan- 
cially solvent and with established 
lines of credit, can usually get its 
money at the prime rate of interest, 
let’s say 4%. A lesser-known com- 
pany might be forced to pay 5%. 
Only a difference of 1%, but on a 
$50 million loan, that 1% means an 
annual saving of a half-million dol- 
lars! 

Assuming a 5% net profit picture, 
it would take a sales increase of $10 
million to make a comparable profit. 

Since most commercial loans are 
written by large banks and insur- 
ance companies located in wide- 
spread areas of the country, it’s par- 
ticularly urgent for organizations 
not in these centers to make them- 
selves known to the money sources 

— a job well suited to corporate ad- 
vertising. 

Interest rates charged by securi- 
ties underwriters vary, too, depend- 
ing upon the stature of the company 
involved. Obviously, the better 
known the company, the more easily 
its stocks can be distributed and 
sold. 

General Electric, for example, has 
stated that it saved three-quarters 
of a million dollars annually by re- 
ducing the interest rate on a $300 
million debenture issue by one- 
fourth of one percent. 

Corporate advertising can favor- 
able affect the value of securities, 
too. The late J. K. Lasser pointed 
out, “We have had repeated in- 
stances where advertising has made 
a company better known to the pub- 
lic, and whose stock represents a 
higher multiple of its earnings than 
a lesser-known company. I know of 
four companies in the electrical 
equipment field whose stocks all pay 
about the same dividend, but the se- 
curities of two of them sell at a 
much higher price because the com- 
panies are better known.” 


Case histories .. All that has been 
pointed out so far might have come 








from a textbook. Let’s get down to 
cases and see if corporate adver- 
tising can do what the books say it 
can do: 


e U. S. Steel... “We show in our 
advertisement many steel products 
made by our customers — for if we 
can help a customer sell his prod- 
ucts, we automatically increase the 
sale of our products to him. But 
above all, we believe that our cor- 
porate campaign has been an im- 
portant factor in developing the 
good will that now exists un the part 
of the public toward United States 
Steel.” 


® Douglas Aircraft “Douglas 
advertising reaches taxpayers with 
the story of its contribution to na- 
tional defense — promotes air travel 
in general — sells benefits to ship- 
pers — keeps stockholders informed 
on achievements.” 


® The DoALL Co. . . “The success 
of our ‘communications’ plan has 
been demonstrated by requests we 
have had for copies of our material, 
by comments we have had from 
readers of our ads, by increased 
recognition of DoALL’s function in 
a free economy — and this reaction 
was generated among the executive 
group whom we had hoped to 
reach.” 

© A. O. Smith ... “Corporate ad- 
vertising bridges the gap between 
top management and the buying in- 
fluences that salesmen can reach 
readily, besides emphasizing the 
company’s contributions to industry, 
and acquainting the public with the 
size of the company and variety of 
its products.” 


® Stromberg-Carlson . . . This com- 
pany began a campaign in News- 
week in 1955 with primary emphasis 
on its facilities for advanced elec- 
tronic research. To test the effec- 
tiveness of its corporate campaign, a 
study was conducted among a ran- 
dom sample of Newsweek readers in 
January 1956 and again in April 
1957. In each instance the same 
question was asked: “Can you name 
the leaders in the advanced elec- 
tronics research field?” 

In a little over one year, recogni- 
tion of Stromberg-Carlson, as a 
leader in the field, moved up from 
19th place to 8th place — an in- 
crease of over 370%! ® 
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While the idea of building a favorable corporate image is not new, the 
subject is being given increased attention today. Old techniques are 
being evaluated — and some found wanting. New techniques are con- 
stantly being explored and developed. Because of the high degree of 
interest among industrial marketers in this subject, IM has “pack- 
aged” nine important articles on building corporate images in this 
issue. In addition to the adjacent article, you'll find: 


Unusual ads build a corporate 
image for Westinghouse 


A picture story showing dynamic usé 


of publication space page 40 


When and why do you 
‘go institutional’ 


A case history on Neptune Mete 


image building campaign page 44 
Industrial design as a 
function of marketing 


Peter Muller-Munk explains the role of 
design in marketing page 45 
What are prestige brochures 
— and are they worth while? 


F. Paul Cooney describes the role of 
page 48 


impressive printed material 


How to change 
a trademark 


Mineral changed its imag page 58 
Institutional ads 
can sell hard, too 
page 132 
‘Company’ ads loom 

large in mass media 


ne 


page 163 
IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
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Inserted separately 
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Westinghouse powers 





the biggest, 


USS FORRESTAL 








Six page splash . . One of the first ads in the Westinghouse 


post-strike corporate campaign was this three-consecutive- 


spreads spectacular. 
propulsion equipment drove the SS United States to the world’s 


The ad points out 


that Westinghouse 


ads build a corporate image 
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WESTINGHOUSE “BRAM CAN RUN A FACTORY 


' s Westinghouse 


vou cam a0 SURE 
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WESTINGHOUSE OPERATES 1) “FLYING LABORATORIES TO DEVELOP 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


vou can as SURE.» o's Westinghouse 
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WESTINGHOUSE DESIGNED MOTORS AMD COMPRESSORS 
FOR WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL WIND TUNNEL 


vou cam at SURE...s vs Westinghouse 
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WESTINGHOUSE BUILDS BOMBER DEFENSE SYSTEM THAT CAN SELECT 
MOST DANGEROUS ATTACKER AIM AND FIRE AUTOMATICALLY 
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on separate, but as close to consecutive, pages as could be 
. .’ held the series together. 


12 projects, 12 ads . . Westinghouse promoted 12 of its re- 


search projects with these 12 one-fourth-page ads. They ran arranged. The ‘’Project No . 
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USS NAUTILUS tne 
You cau Bs SURE....6 rs Westinghouse 





record for an Atlantic crossing; that Westinghouse propulsion 
equipment powers the USS Forrestal and the USS Nautilus. 


for Westinghouse 


One of the most arresting corporate advertising 
campaigns of all time is the one currently being 
run by Westinghouse Corp. Here is how this ad- 
vertiser is using unusual units of space and un- 
usual treatment of standard space units to at- 


tract its share of attention 


# “Today’s volume of industrial advertising is stagger- 
ing. Customers and prospects are watching more, listen- 
ing more, reading more and are the target for more 
efforts to get their attention than has ever been the case 
in the past. 

“If an advertiser isn’t imaginative, inventive, interest- 
ing, original—if his advertising doesn’t have a strong 
personality—he has a hard time being seen.” 

This quote is taken from a Westinghouse presentation 
of its corporate advertising program. It shows that 
Westinghouse firmly believes that in order to get its 
share of reader attention (and for such a large company, 
that’s quite a sizeable portion), it must “stand out.” 

The ads on this and the following spread illustrate 
how Westinghouse is using unusual units of space and 
the unusual treatment of standard space units to make 
its corporate story both arresting and informative. 





Run sideways . . Westinghouse is working on many different 
atomic projects. To transmit the ‘’feeling’’ of a great many 
projects, seven two-thirds-page ads (six are shown at right) 
were run on consecutive right-hand pages. Each of these ads 
was run sideways on the page not just to be different, but 
because the illustrations of ships fitted more naturally into 
long, narrow space elements. This group got the highest ratings 
any Westinghouse ads have ever achieved. They were the 
highest rated ads in the issue. 





Westinghouse working on first peace-time atomic power plant 
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Westinghouse developing atomic engines for guided missile s 








NOW...A WESTINGHOUSE 
ATOMIC REACTOR 
PRODUCES 

ELECTRIC POWER FOR 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 





Westinghouse 


Prey IN ATOMIC POWER 


er - ‘ . : 
a < ; 
“#4 ae . 
a daw : ‘ ciinenimthnineeaseneetaoee 
. Dedication of the first peacetime atomic though atomic plants like this one were now going to be put 


power plant prompted Westinghouse to run this 11x24” fold down in the middle of communities, there was no danger in- 


out ad. The company felt it important to make plain that even volved. This called for the big, peaceful-looking scene 


Soon, from below the surface of any ocean in the world, an 
atomic submarine, powered by a Westinghouse reactor,* will be 
able to release the 1500-mile ballistic missile, Polaris, whose 
launching system is being developed by Westinghouse. 


haan Tomorrow's Scientists 


“This new «capone system, when completed, will be « great 
deterrent to aggression It combines (|) almost fimitiess 
cruising range, (2) one of the mus: ietha) « eapons and 

aaa i the vast potential af the ocean depths for concealment.” 


Pune ane. Seapoe er Symposium 
D.C, April 11, 1955 





Science talent search. . Westing- 
house promoted its annual science 
talent search with a three page 
ad. First page is shown here 


64% noted, 39% read most. . This 172x112” ad, 
which promoted the Westinghouse-developed launch- 
ing system for the Polaris missile, folded out and 
had to be read from the side. Starch studies showed 
that 64% of all readers noted it and 39% read 


most of what was said 


1 ee 


Westinghouse 








nghouse, who designed and 


which propels the submarine Timely . . Only 89 hours after the 

fats Of" to Commander W. R. Anderson of the President announced that the USS 
history-making trip under Nautilus had made its trip under IT TAKES 
the North Pole, this ad had been RESEARCH 


AND 


prepared, cleared for security, and DEVELOPMENT ey 
= | 


delivered to 87 newspapers all 


| 
over America. : = Ry : 


Folds up and down. . This ad by 
the Westinghouse Elevator Div., 
though not ‘corporate,’ also shows 
an usual treatment. Flaps fold 
up-down to form 10x23” ad. 





vou can se SURE. ns Westinghouse 











Unusual thinking . . Though not representative of unusual 
techniques, these two ads and the one at upper left reflect 
the thinking which resulted in the other ads. The ad at left 
was running in New York papers the morning the Nautilus 
arrived there for her homecoming. And 28 days later, when 
the Skate arrived home in Boston, this ad ran in the news- 
papers there. 


A A 
HERO HERO 
COMES CAME 
HOME HOME 
THIS : THIS 
MORNING! MORNING! 


sl f 





you Can BE SURE...1F 175 Westinghouse 
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Neptune’s answer 


When and why do you 
‘go institutional’ 


Here's a case study of an institutional advertising 


campaign. The case is complete with 
reasons for, objectives sought and approach used. . 


By Robert D. Towne 


President 


# When and why “go institution- 
al” in your advertising? How does 
the campaign fit in with current 
schedule of product ads? What goes 
into the new campaign? 

Neptune Meter Co., New York, 
was faced with this problem re- 
cently. 

For half a century Neptune had 
been known as a maker of water, 
petroleum and industrial meters. 
A decade ago, the company began 
a period of rapid growth. With the 
production of new products and 
the acquisition of new divisions 
(manufacturing items such as air- 
craft instruments, electronic rail- 
way scales, gas meters, and toll col- 
lection equipment), the company 
has become heavily involved in no 
fewer than 18 different product 
markets. 

During its period of growth, the 
company expanded technical prod- 
uct advertising to meet each new 
need, until quite a heavy program 
had been reached—84 publications 
in all. 


Four problems. . In spite of this 
seemingly large schedule, certain 
corporate objectives were not being 
attained. These were to: 

@ Contact hard-to-see top manage- 
ment men in widely diversified in- 
dustries. Most of the publications 
being used were highly technical, 
and Neptune felt that they did not 
adequately cover top management. 
@ Reach smaller or vertical indus- 
tries which may be potential cus- 
tomers now or later, or which may 
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develop new uses for existing prod- 
ucts. 

e Assist in introducing new prod- 
ucts in unknown future markets. 
e Establish the Neptune name and 
give the company recognition for 
its changed status from a one-prod- 
uct company to a leader in a wide 
number of industries. 

® Indirectly reach out and attract 
new enterprises which might fit in 
well with the existing company. 
@ Spread accumulated good will of 
all divisions. 

@ Increase Neptune’s_ recognition 
and stature among jobbers, thus 
helping to get better jobber cover- 
age over the years. 


Wide circulation needed .. To 
meet these objectives, Neptune felt 
it had become necessary to run a 
corporate campaign in wide cir- 
culation business magazines. Busi- 
ness Week and the Wall Street 
Journal were selected. Total esti- 
mated circulation of these two pub- 
lications was about 600,000. 

The ads themselves were to be 
two-third pages in a simple, clean, 
black and white format featuring 
one product at a time. A series of 
17 ads was worked out. Typical 
headlines were “What to do when 
water shortages threaten your busi- 
ness,” “3 Neptune meters boost 
syrup production 200%,” “How 
one-man control tower speeds truck 
loading at giant oil terminal.” 


Virtually all industries . . The 
copy expanded on the headline, ex- 
plaining how Neptune products are 
used in each of the industries 
served. For example, the copy for 
the “When missiles go higher .. . 


so must wire” headline read, “Mis- 
siles are going higher, and with 
them the demands on wire. The in- 
tense cold of outer space, the sear- 
ing heat around rocket engines, the 
torture of vibration and the con- 
fines of miniaturization all demand 
a wire engineered to ‘take it.’ 

“That’s one of the jobs of Revere 
Corp. of America . . . Revere is an 
important member of the rapidly 
growing Neptune group now serv- 
ing virtually all industries.” 

The logo carried the one word, 
“Neptune,” (not “Neptune Meter’) 
in prominent display type. The slo- 
gan “for a better measure of prof- 
it” aptly described the products of 
all the Neptune divisions. All di- 
visions and the principal products 
of each were listed in each ad. This 
sounds like a lot to cram into a 
signature, but it worked out well in 
the artwork. 

Response to the ads has been ex- 
cellent. Neptune feels all the ob- 
jectives of the campaign have been 
at least partially attained. * 





WHEN 
MISSILES 
GO HIGHER... 


++.S0 must wire 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 1% West SOth Street, New York 20.6% ¥ 
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Typical . . This ad is typical of those 
in the Neptune corporate campaign. All 
the ads tell how the company’s products 
are used in the various industries served. 





A noted industrial designer points out that 


today’s designer is no longer a slick 


stylist or fashion artist to be called in 


at the last minute. He now not only 


designs products ...he helps shape the 


entire corporate face. 


Re-designed lathe . . Designer Peter Muller-Munk (right) looks 
on as Herbert Meyers, vice pres. sales and W. L. Dolle, pres., 
Lodge & Shipley Co. examine new lathe. In the market mix, 
the designer often holds the recipe for marketing success 


Industrial design as a 
function of marketing 


By Peter Muller-Munk* 
Peter Muller-Munk Associates 


Pittsburgh 


= Industrial design and marketing 
are inseparable! 

You cannot have the one without 
the other. They are part of the same 
concept, and it would lead absolute- 
ly nowhere to treat industrial design 
separately from marketing, just as it 
would be useless to conceive of mar- 
keting without parallel attention to 
industrial design. 

Industrial design is a function of 
marketing, just as marketing is a 
function of industrial design. They 
are not different sections of the same 
process; they are the same process. 
The industrial designer must be ac- 
cepted as a working partner on the 
marketing team, and the marketing 
specialist must become a member of 
any worth while industrial design 
program. 

This teamwork idea needs re- 
newed emphasis today when mar- 


*Adapted from a speech at the 27th An- 
nual Meeting of the Porcelain Enamel In- 


$341) 
stitute, 


keting, all of a sudden, seems to 
have been invented as the new anti- 
biotic for all our present business 
ills. 

We have the dangerous habit of 
coining words, of surrounding them 
with ideas, and of grasping at the 
word rather than the ideas—as at a 
life preserver—when times get dif- 
ficult. I hope this will not happen to 
marketing, although you certainly 
can open hardly any magazine to- 
day, from the scholarly Harvard 
Business Review to the somewhat 
less formidable pages of True mag- 
azine, without having marketing 
presented to you as a new gospel. 


Industrial consumers .. Is _ it 
really true that we have just begun 
to discover the consumer? If it is, we 
had better catch up on our reading 
pretty quickly and become “con- 
sumer oriented” from whatever 
other orientation we have had be- 
fore. 

As an industrial designer, I can 
honestly say that my objectives 
would have to change very little, for 
it is precisely the consumer whom 
we have served right along. In fact, 


that is why industrial design has 
been called “the consumer’s voice in 
management,’ and which gives me 
courage to hope that our experience 
may be helpful to you in channeling 
today’s marketing efforts in the right 
direction. 


Designers identified . . Perhaps 
industrial design’s public relations 
does not do the right job for us, o1 
we ourselves have failed to put our 
story over correctly. In any event, 
industrial design is only just be- 
ginning to be understood in its true 
context. First and foremost, indus- 
trial designers are not just product 
beauticians or stylists who manicure 
the extremities of our client’s prod- 
ucts with superfluous chrome or 
massage the product body into a 
new set of curves. If you really want 
to make an _ industrial designer 
wince with discomfort, just call him 
a stylist. 

Secondly, industrial designers are 
not fashion artists on whom you can 
call at the last moment, after engi- 
neering, production and marketing 
have already used up their budgets, 
to quickly whip up a sack dress for 
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Jet plane after-burner . . An industrial designer has a variety 
f uses within the confines of a product, such as porcelain 


enamel 


type that will withstand jet flame heat 


your awkward product which will, 
of course, not fit it any better nor 
last it any longer than it will our 
ladies 

The industrial designer’s approach 
to a product is by way of the people 
who will be connected with it in one 
way or another. To him, all people 
are consumers. It makes no differ- 
ence if it is a housewife, a machin- 
ist, a purchasing agent, or a real- 
estate manager. All of them are con- 
sumers privately or professional- 
ly 

As Henry Dreyfuss has so aptly 
said, “If the industrial designer can 
eliminate all friction between the 
product and the user, then he has 
succeeded.” The industrial designer 
really is dealing with people and 
with people’s reactions and needs, 
both conscious and unconscious. In- 
dustrial design would not be in busi- 
ness today if it had not been con- 
sumer-oriented in the beginning 
just like marketing 


Design closes gap . . Industrial 
lesign is not concerned with arbi- 
trary obsolescence or streamlining 
It is a professional service which 
‘loses the gap between what the 
‘onsumer wants and needs and the 
neans of industry to satisfy him. 
[hese means are entirely adequate 
o the task, if given the right direc- 
ion. 

Industrial design represents quite 
lifferent things to different people, 
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He must know all characteristics, be able to specity 


attack on stacks. 


not the least of which are we de- 
signers ourselves. Take, for instance, 
the difference between product de- 
sign and product planning, both of 
which are often practiced by the 
same office although usually for dif- 
ferent clients. 

“Product design” believes that a 
product can be singled from other 
corporate activities as a separate en- 
tity to be then subjected to design 
attention. “Product planning” sees 
industry as a continuous process of 
which product is only one part and 
that long-range planning and cur- 
rent product development are ac- 
tually self-perpetuating and inter- 
fundamental 


approach to corporate survival. 


related facets of a 

In a truly educated sense, indus- 
trial design is concerned with 
achieving the most workable balance 
between the limitations of today’s 
production and the storm signals of 
impending trends in our economy, 
our technology and our pattern of 
living which will influence the fu- 


ture product and marketing concept. 


Trends affect products . . There 
are a number of trends which will 
affect new products. They are: 


@ The new suburbia. 

e Existence of an American mass 
middle class, for the first time. 

© Gradual 


sonal service in the buying process. 


disappearance of per- 


e Air travel and the jet age. 
@ Curtain wall construction. 


Smokestack . . From high in the clouds, the designer comes to 


earth in designing industrial smokestacks, for which he will use 
another type of porcelain enamel to resist corrosion and acid 


e Automation and miniaturization. 
@ Elimination of the architect in the 
home owner relationship. 


To designers, these trends will 
have their bearing on new products. 
We must 
really answer new needs in a su- 


design products which 
perior and convincing way. Here 
design and marketing supplement 
each other. 

All too often the 
thought of as a fellow who is fine for 


designer is 


vacuum cleaners, ash trays and ball- 
point pens—but who would be out 
of his depth when it comes to design 
development for basic materials or 
designing architectural and indus- 
trial structures and equipment. 
Many of the finest achievements of 
industrial design are to be found in 
just these areas, and some of the 
most important projects of our of- 
fice are today in the field of new 
material applications, in new prod- 
uct research and in the design of 
highly specialized instruments and 
machinery. 

Beyond the tangibles of product 
planning, industrial design is today 
more and more concerned with the 
problem of integrating the entire 
corporate process into a recognizable 
and sympathetic image. We call this 
“corporate identity,” and it is a very 
important part of industrial design. 


Corporate face .. Unless we are 
satisfied to limit the objectives of 





New uses . . Curtain-wall buildings of 
porcelain enamel panels show one of a 
number of trends which affect new 
products, according to the author. 


marketing to a pedestrian level, its 
ultimate function must be the pres- 
entation of the total corporate face 
so that it communicates itself co- 
herently to the public. The more we 
change our ideas of corporate pur- 
pose from a manufacturing concept 
to a service concept, the more we 
need to project this philosophy in 
visible and tangible forms to our 
customers and end users. 

When you begin to take a look at 
your corporate activities and prop- 
erties from this point of view, it is 
sometimes rather surprising what 
you come up with. We were able to 
point out, for instance, to one of our 
clients in the basic-metal industry 
that the large lobby of their by- 
no-means' inconsequential head- 
quarters building positively over- 
awed and blinded you with the lav- 
ish use of their material. By the 
time you were admitted to the well- 
guarded privacy of the executive 


suites, you were obviously in the 
surroundings of very successful and 


discriminating lumber merchants. 
Here, where the big decisions were 
being formulated, wood — very fine 
wood, mind you, but wood — not 
metal, our client’s bread and butter, 
dominated the scene. We felt that 
this was poor selling and poor mar- 
keting. 

For a Swedish client of ours, we 
are at present developing a new 
trademark and a new format for all 
of their corporate stationery and 


AN 


Appliances and building . . Designer Muller-Munk (back to camera) also must know 


facts about porcelain enamel for other products. Here he discusses plans for a new 
integrated wall combining heating, cooling and lighting with Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. designers: (L. to R.) E. Barnett, W. M. Kline, Jr., R. Protas and F. W. Perl 


mailing pieces. In this instance, their 
product lines had achieved very ac- 
ceptable sophistication which was 
entirely out of character with the 
illegible and undistinguished style 
of trademark, color and packaging. 
What I am trying to say is that de- 
sign must become part of corporate 
policy, not on a _ specialized, re- 
stricted level but on a par with 
marketing and with research. 


Points to remember . . The three 
points, therefore, which I would like 
you to remember about industrial 
design are these: 


1. Industrial design is concerned 
with bringing the human being and 
the product together in the proper 
relationship — the product to serve 
human beings... not the other way 


around. 

2. Industrial design provides mar- 
keting with a marketable product by 
combining the concepts of quality 
and value within the disciplines of 
mass production. 

3. Through industrial 
concept of marketing gets a new di- 


design the 


mension for the visual recording of 


corporate teamwork. 


After a long period of ugliness and 
waste, we again are opening our 
eyes and our minds to our true re- 
sponsibilities. It no longer is enough 
to be a servant of things and to their 
quantities. We must get back in the 


driver’s seat, from where we can di- 
rect the purpose and quality of these 
things and their effect on our 
homes, our cities, our landscape and 
our entire society. 

As an example of an industrial 
product of wide diversity which is 
felt universally, porcelain enamel 
looms large on the American scene. 
The physical, performance and ap- 
pearance characteristics of this fin- 
ishing material are important to the 
industrial designer on a host of met- 
al products as a protective coating. 

I sometimes wonder whether the 
makers of this inorganic protective 
product are fully aware of its total 
bath- 


tubs, shower stalls, refrigerator lin- 


effect on our environment: 


ings, cooking ranges, jet engine ex- 
hausts, small building facings and 
skyscraper curtain walls, etc 
What would happen if the public 
ever began to resent so much gloss 
and color, no matter how practical? 
First it was the bathroom, then the 
kitchen and the filling station, and 
now porcelain enamel is taking ove1 
the entire facade of the buildings we 
work in. One day we will be neat 
the saturation point, and further in- 
ventive new uses and applications 
will result. 
This is a problem for marketing 
and it also is a design problem. 
With 


watchword, the industrial designer 


integrated marketing the 


will play an increasingly important 


role on the marketing team + 
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Impressive . . This 28-page, four-color Dravo Corp. brochure builds com- 


pany prestige while it sells the company’s towboats 


COLUMB 


Selling quality . . Columbia Southern Chemical 

Corp. is using this 11x14”, 16-page brochure to 

tell its story of quality chemicals. The four-color By F. Paul Cooney 

cover is laminated Account Executive 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 


irgh, Pa 


= Phrases such as “corporate 
image,’ “company prestige,” and 
“maximizing profits” are highly 
fashionable. Their use indicates that 
you are “progressive,” that you act 
recruit, sell, tell the company’s history, etc. with “enlightened self-interest,” and 
that you are an “innovative think- 
er” who is “producing markets.” 
image. Here’s how and why. At KM&G, we try to regard these 
new “marketing concepts” chiefly as 
highly articulate expressions of tra- 
ditional, proven selling and distribu- 
tion techniques—techniques which 
have long been practiced by several 


The prestige brochure can serve many purposes. It can 


But, at the same time, it builds a highly favorable company 
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RIVER TRANSPORTATION: 
a highly specialized business 


Along the 29,000 miles of naviguble rivers and canals that 
make up our inland waterways system, towboat operators 
engage in a variety of transportation services. Some lines 
operate many barges and towboats, and hanale every con- 
ceivable type of cargo over the entire waterways system. 
Other operators own just one small towboat and shuttle 
barges on short-run trips. 

Between these two extremes lic hundreds of towing oper- 
ators with as many different types of equipment and cargo 


Their routes, size of tows, operating speeds—all these 
vary widely 

The towboat that moves coal barges from the Monon- 
gaheia River mines to Pittsburgh steel mills may differ 
greatly from the towboat that pushes high speed petroleum 
tows on the Mississippi River. Handling sand and gravel 
barges on the Hiinois River requires a different towboat from 
that used to shove loaded tank barges up the Ohio to 
chemical plants. 
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Big, but not blatant . . This 14x22” spread from the Dravo 
towboat brochure leans heavily on illustrations to sell prospects, 


of our successful client companies. 

If we have a favorite marketing 
word at all, it is undoubtedly the 
word “prestige.” In our sales pro- 
motion activities for clients, we use 
the word as a name for a certain 
type of printed brochure. These 
“prestige brochures” can be de- 
signed for a variety of purposes: 
telling company history, recruiting, 
capital goods sales, financial report- 
ing. But regardless, they must fit 
one general set of specifications to 
earn the name, “prestige,” in our 
shop: they must read, feel, and 
look “top drawer.” 


Pay for itself . . Because the pres- 
tige brochure represents a higher 


cost than ordinary literature it 
must pay for itself in terms of ac- 
complishment. It does, of course, 
have a head start on pay-off be- 
cause of its obvious quality; but 
there’s a lot more to it than that. 

In deliberately planning a pres- 
tige brochure, you must have an ob- 
jective that merits it. And even 
though you have this objective, i.e., 
selling $25,000 power shovels to 
highway contractors, the client 
budget is generally spread too thin 
to accommodate such a publication. 
So, you must compromise and deal 
with additional products or addi- 
tional market areas. 

This leads to our second general 
set of specifications for client pres- 


educate employes and impress stockholders. Other spreads ex- 
plain the company’s research and production facilities. 


tige brochures. Ideally, the prestige 
brochure should meet all of the six 
basic external sales objectives of a 
company, which are: 


1. Winning new customers. 
2. Holding present customers. 
3. Helping the salesmen. 


4. Strengthening distributor and 


dealer relations. 
5. Intensifying the advertising. 
6. Broadening the market. 


The prestige brochure also should 
be effective for use with more than 
one of the company’s publics. For 
example, it should inspire retail 
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Soft sell . . 








Without a word of editorial, this spread from the Columbia Southern bro- 


chure would convey the company’s pride in its product to readers. 


the 
stockholder. 


persuade 
the 


salesmen, prospect, 


and comfort 
Bigger job, bigger budget . . 
We have a pretty 
literature to 


firm rule about 


planning accomplish 
most 
doing 
normal-budget sales bulletins that 


these specific objectives. In 


cases we shy away from 


attempt to be all things to all peo- 
ple in four or eight pages. 

But like a 
magazine, we feel that a prestige 


well-edited consumer 


brochure can be prepared to exert 
impact on a wide variety of people 
with diverse attitudes or interests. 
For example, its quality look and 


feel 


torial 


even without a word of edi- 
can create such impressions 


Recruiter . . Dravo uses a 56-pag 


brochure to attract engineering talent 
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“Engineering Opportunities”’ 


a 


as financial solidity, progressive at- 
titude, and confidence in a market 
or a product. 

And, make no mistake, a prestige 
brochure such as the one drawn on 
towboats (see photos) can sell the 
product hard. It sells quality mate- 
engineering com- 
performance 


rials, company 
petence, and product 
in terms of moving big tows rapidly 
and efficiently. 

Yet 
with big four-color pictures of river 


the same two-page spread, 


boat life, can convince a prospective 
stockholder that here is a company 
that is in business to stay, with a 
good market and a determination 
to sell that market at a profit. Also, 


the same two-page spread can en- 


far cry fror the 


ge 


"PSBURGITE QUOTES 


Double duty . . Herbick & Held Printing 
Co. uses its house organ to showcase its 


talents 


courage a young engineering stu- 
dent to cast his lot with this for- 
ward-looking organization. 

In conclusion, a well designed 
prestige brochure should be able to 
help build profits. Our experience 
with clients shows that if the book 
meets the requirements we have 
outlined, both editorially and budg- 
et-wise, it proves the validity of 
that pre-marketing era saying, “It 
takes money to make money.” #8 


conventional two-line classified ad. This spread shows just two 


of 50 full-page photos of Dravo’s facilities. 





Four ways to find 


YOUR targets in the 
metaiworking market 


Three major publishing companies and the federal govern- 


ment are offering tailor-made market analysis tools. 


Here’s what they are—and how fo use them. 


By H. Jay Bullen 
Im Editorial Research Director 


You’re lucky if you sell to metal- 
working plants. Your market is one 
of the most intensely and accurate- 
ly researched industrial markets in 
this country. 

A number of authoritative private 

sources—as well as the federal gov- 
ernment—offer data and varying 
degrees of actual assistance in ana- 
lyzing the metalworking market to: 
® Find specific plants—within the 
over-all field—which constitute your 
specific market; 
© Plan and predict sales—present 
and future—by plant type, plant 
size, equipment age, material con- 
sumed, physical location, etc.; 
@ Isolate buying influences—by 
title, function, plant and product 
type—who should be primary tar- 
gets for your salesmen and adver- 
tising. 


Who's in the market? . . Homo- 
geneity is not a characteristic of 
the “metalworking market.” This 
complicates market research. 

Metalworking’s products range 
from “I” beams to paper clips. The 
result is that these plants use many 
different forms of metal and equally 
many different manufacturing tech- 
niques. 

This is a fact: a metalworking 
plant in a given SIC group may be 
an excellent prospect for a given 
product, but the same size plant 
in some other SIC group may be no 


prospect at all. Metalworking’s con:- 
mon marketing problem therefore 
becomes the identification of the 
many SIC groups which comprise 
the over-all market. 
Authorities generally 
the total market as consisting of 
these 2-digit SIC industry groups: 


recognize 


S.L.C. 
No. Industry Title 


Ordnance and accessories 
Furniture (metal only 


Primary metals 


WON 
&- WO Ww oO 


Fabricated metal products 


Ww Ww 
ur 


Machinery (except electrical) 


w 
lop) 


Electrical machinery and equipment 


~j 


Transportation equipment 


Instruments, photo equipment 


wo 
> © 


Miscellaneous manufa 


tries (metal) 


These basic industries are then 
sub-divided into plants identified by 
a four-digit SIC code. On this basis, 
one authoritative source defines the 
metalworking market as consisting 
of 185 different types of plants. 

The implications are 
metalworking is a complex, diversi- 
fied market. 


obvious: 


Recipe for results . . Sales man- 
agers generally agree that basic in- 
gredients for successful sales pro- 
grams consist of answers to ques- 
tions such as: 


1. Can my products be used by 
plants in the “X” market? 


2. What types of plants can use it? 


How much can they use? 

In what applications? 

What sales resistance will my 
men meet? 

Is there a trend toward or away 
from my products? 

Am I getting my share of the 
market? 

Does my distribution match mar- 
ket potentials? 


Does sales performance match 
sales potential? 


Three private sources which have 
produced “tools” to help sales man- 
agers answer these questions for 
the metalworking market are: 

e American Machinist, in its eighth 
“Inventory of Metalworking Equip- 
ment.” 

e@ Iron Age, with its “Marketing As- 
sistance Program.” 

@ Steel, which offers a “Sales Plan- 
ning Guide.” 

Used separately or in combina- 
tion, these three marketing analysis 
tools can help sales managers find 
answers to the nine questions above. 


Inventory .. Released in Novem- 
ber, American Machinist’s eighth 
“Inventory of Metalworking Equip- 
ment” has a twofold purpose: (1) 
to provide metalworking executives 
and production engineers with an 
accurate yardstick to compare their 
own operations with others in the 
field; and (2) to help manufacturers 
of machinery and equipment pin- 
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point their specific markets within 
the metalworking field. 


The inventory, which is con- 
ducted every five years, does this 
by: 

1. Measuring the relative obso- 
lescence of metalworking-produc- 
tion equipment. 


2. Identifying the industries using 
given types of equipment. 


3. Locating geographically where 
specific types of equipment are in 


use. 


Sales managers of machine tool 
and industrial equipment manufac- 
turers can use the American Ma- 
chinist “Inventory” to: 
® Rank individual components of 
the metalworking market by order 
of sales potential for their specific 
products. 


© Identify trends 
which may be of significance to fu- 


technological 


ture sales of a given product. 


® Forecast sales potentials by ter- 


ritory, industry and machinery or 
equipment requirements. 
© Evaluate sales potentials in non- 
metalworking industries. 

More than a year was spent in 
the research and preparation of the 
96-page report. Included in it is the 
location, type and age of 167 differ- 
ent types of machine tools and other 
industrial equipment. 

Another section of the report is 
devoted to a “maintenance survey,” 
which analyzes the 25% of the na- 
tion’s machine tools found in main- 
tenance shops of non-metalworking 
industries, in production lines of 
some of these industries and in 
training institutions. 

A major finding of the current 
Inventory is the fact that since 1953 
there has been a decline in the total 
number of machines installed in the 
country’s metalworking industries. 
This marks a reversal of a trend 
which had continued uninterrupted 
since before World War II. 

Today there are 235,000 fewer 
machine tools in domestic use than 
there were five years ago. This is 
considered to be a tangible indica- 
tion of the impact automation has 
had on manufacturing technology. 

Of tools in use, three out of five 
are more than 10 years old, but 
productive capacity has increased 
40%. This incongruity is explained 
by the increased use of multi-sta- 
tion machines which may replace 
anywhere from two to more than 
100 smaller machines. An example 
is seen in the automotive industry, 
where capacity is up 33% since 
1953. Almost 50° of the 16,000 
multi-station machines in use are 
in the auto industry, which shows 
the sharpest decline in total num- 
ber of machine tools. 

A second factor accounting for 
the seeming paradox is the con- 
tinuing decline in machines more 
than 20 years old. Today’s machines 
have been found to be an average 
of 54% more productive than those 
of 10 years ago, while in the past 
20 years productivity has more than 
doubled. 

Other highlights of the Inventory 

are: 
e Of the country’s metal-cutting 
and forming tools, 60% are at least 
10 years old. This is a 4% increase 
since 1953. Of total machine tools in 
use, 18% are over 20 years old. 


@ Machine age in 10 of 16 indus- 
tries and industry groups covered 
in the Inventory, exceeds the na- 
tional average of 60% at least 10 
years old. 

© In 15 of the 24 geographic areas 
reported, machine-tool age equals 
or exceeds the 60% national aver- 
age. 

® The Midwest and Northeast still 
account for the bulk of machine 
tools, but obvious expansion is tak- 
ing place in other sections of the 
country. 


Marketing assistance . . Con- 
tinuing a basic program started in 
1932, Iron Age, announced its “Mar- 
keting Assistance Program” early 
last year, with the purpose of aid- 
ing companies which sell to the 
metalworking market. 

The program is designed to sup- 
port sales efforts by helping com- 
panies: (1) more clearly identify 
their specific markets within the 
consolidated market; (2) evaluate 
the potential of the respective in- 
dustries in their specific market; 
(3) pinpoint major sales targets 
and areas; and (4) identfy and pre- 
sell the major buying influences for 
given products. 

Sales managers can use the re- 
spective elements of the Iron Age 
program to: 


© Classify their own customers by 
the new SIC codes; 


© Pinpoint worthwhile industries 
and plants which might be “buried” 
within the over-all metalworking 
market; 

® Evaluate markets geographically 
for present and future activity for 
given products; 

® Compare market activity, for 
particular areas, based on produc- 
tive plant worker employment fig- 
ures; 

e Establish logical sales territories, 
and base the number of salesmen 
on the number of worthwhile plants 
in each territory; 

e Measure sales performance, by 
evaluating sales potential for vari- 
ous territories; 

® Determine new product market 
potential and uncover new markets 
for established products. 


Involving the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
the program consists of these items: 





1. Master List of Metalworking 
plants .. a directory of 26,675 plants, 
identified by name and listed by 
state, city and employment size. 


2. Basic Marketing Data . . a 309- 
page book containing a state and 
area breakdown of metalworking 
plants, employment and types of 
metalworking departments operated 
within each industry. 


3. Market Research Guide .. a 
compilation of instructions and ex- 
amples of how to use the Master 
List and Basic Marketing Data to 
make self-conducted market sur- 
veys, sales area analyses without 
a survey, etc. 


4. Marketing Map . . showing 86 in- 
dustrial areas in 20 states and con- 
taining 1957 figures for the number 
of plants with 20 or more employes. 


5. Buying Influence Studies . . con- 
ducted in accordance with pro- 
cedures and methods endorsed by 
the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, the studies indicate the specific 
extent of executive participation in 
the purchase of all major categories 
of product sold to metalworking 
plants. 


6. Evaluating Your Metalworking 
Markets an 18-minute sound 
slide film illustrating the use of 
these research tools and showing 
how various companies have ac- 
tually achieved specific results. 

A “how to” aspect is a major 
characteristic of the over-all pro- 
gram. For example, the “Market 
Research Guide” includes instruc- 
tions, sample letters and question- 
naire forms to help sales managers 
prepare their own market surveys. 
Methods for determining repre- 
sentativeness of the sample are de- 
scribed and illustrated. Techniques 
for projecting field results and ap- 
plying the results to specific prob- 
lems are also cited. 

Other material in the Guide con- 
sists of a set of market analysis 
work sheets; SIC conversion charts; 
and, additional suggestions and 
facts on methods and techniques 
for sales forecasting. 


Sales planning guide .. Re- 
leased in July 1957, Steel’s “Sales 
Planning Guide” is based on the 
census of the metalworking indus- 


try which the publication first be- 
gan taking in 1939. 

As its name implies, the 246- 
page Guide is designed as a sales 
aid for companies with products to 
sell to the metalworking market. 
Based on pre-1957 SIC codes the 
Guide is particularly valuable to 
sales managers of companies which 
have not yet converted their own 
customer records to the new code 
numbers, which became effective in 
government data collected after 
January 1, 1958. 

Similar to the  previously-de- 
scribed marketing tools, this is in- 
tended to help companies: (1) lo- 
cate their specific markets within 
the consolidated metalworking mar- 
ket; (2) trace growth patterns with- 
in respective segments of the mar- 
ket; (3) evaluate metalworking’s 
importance as a market; and (4) 
determine their own market po- 
tentials. 

Sales managers can use Steel’s 
“Planning Guide” to: 


@ Rank industry expenditures for 
new machinery and equipment. 

© Compare metalworking with 
other markets as an outlet for spe- 
cific products. 

e@ Identify growth trends of the re- 
spective components making up the 
over-all market. 

@ Set sales territory boundry lines, 
based on geographic statistics. 

@ Establish realistic sales quotas, 
by analyzing plant concentration, 
product manufactured and em- 
ployee population. 

@ Determine allocation of budget 
for sales promotion, advertising and 
other activities, by territories. 


The Planning Guide is one of 
four elements in Steel’s “do-it- 
yourself” sales planning kit. The 
other elements are: 


1. Digest of Metalworking Markets 
in the U.S. . . a 32-page summary 
of facts and data significant in a 
realistic appraisal of the compre- 
hensive market. 


2. Market Analysis Worksheets . . 
an eight-page, pre-printed fill-in 
type guide for use in analyzing 
market potentials by sales terri- 
tories. 


3. County Metalworking Markets... 
a wall map of the U.S. showing the 


concentration of metalworking mar- 
kets by county. 


Another valuable item in the 
“package” is a detailed illustration 
of how to determine market po- 
tentials, which is included in the 
Planning Guide. Based on the sales 
manager’s classification of his sales 
record by SIC code and industry 
employment, a step-by-step analy- 
sis is made of an accurate system 
for determining geographic and in- 
dustry sales potentials. 

Other useful information in the 
Planning Guide includes: 


© A national summary of major 
products manufactured, classified by 
SIC; metalworking operations, by 
states; and metalworking plants and 
employment, by states. 


© State maps showing: metalwork- 
ing operations in each state; metal- 
working employes in each county; 
and metalworking plants in each 
county. 


® County analysis of: metalworking 
employes, by major product manu- 
factured; metalworking plants, by 
major product manufactured; metal- 
working plants, by employe popula- 
tion. 


Government aids . . In addition 
to the materials offered by private 
federal 
constitutes another valuable source 
of data for sales planning and mar- 
ket analysis (see table, page 54). 

The Commerce Department’s 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration (BDSA) can be of par- 
ticular service in many sales and 
market research activities. 


agencies the government 
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Frequency 


Title of issue 


Enumeration of Monthly 
labor force 


Data on expenditures Quarterly 
for new plant 
equipment and antici- 


pated expenditures 


Industrial Production Monthly 


indexes 


Estimates of manufac- Monthly 
turers’ sales, orders 
and inventories, by 


industry 


Financial report Quarterly 
for manufacturing 


corporations. 


Weekly and 
Monthly 


Wholesale or primary 
market prices 


Studies of domestic Periodically 
commodities, with 
analysis of effect of 
import competition. 
Survey of Current Monthly 
Business 


Monthly report on the 
labor force 


Monthly, 
Quarterly, 
Annually 


Facts for industry 


Financial report for Quarterly 
manufacturing corpo- 


rations 





Description 


Statistics on employment status, hours 
worked, characteristics of persons in labor 
force, employed persons by industry and 
hours worked, etc. Projections of labor force 
under stated assumptions 


Covers broad industry classifications. Based 
on primary data obtained from a sample of 
firms 


Durable and non-durable manufactures by 
major industry group; output of consumer 
durables by product group; utility output 
of electricity and gas 


Sample of manufacturing firms 


Dollar figures and ratios. Operating data in- 
clude manufacturers’ sales of goods placed in 
distribution, valued at manufacturers’ prices, 
by industry and asset size. In industries with 
product diversification corresponding to indus- 
try definition, value of manufacturers’ sales 
provide a basis for estimates of various sorts. 


News releases containing indexes and for many 
items, average prices for 1,500 to 2,000 com- 
modities; grouped by origin, type, stage of 
fabrication, etc. 


Contents self-explanatory 


Magazine containing information on trends in 
industry, the business situation, outlook and 
other points pertinent to the business world. 
Substantial amount of product detail. (Sub- 
scription price, $4.) 


Summarizes detailed statistics with breaks to 
show personal characteristics, industry and 
hours worked, etc. Some regional data. 


Includes over 75 commodity statistical series, 
showing current production, sales or shipments 
and some stocks of products or product groups. 


Contains estimates of financial and operating 
data, by major industry group and asset-size. 
Based on reports of U. S. manufacturing corpo- 
rations registered with SEC plus sample of non- 
registered organized businesses. 


AVAILABLE MARKETING ANALYSIS TOOLS 
supplied by the Federal Government 


Originating 
Source 


Bureau of The Census, 
Dept. of Commerce 


Office of Business 
Economics and Securities 
Exchange Commission, 
Dept. of Commerce 


Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System 


Office of Business 
Economics, Dept. of 
Commerce 


Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and Securities 
and Exchange Commission 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Dept. of Labor 


U. S. Tariff Commission 


Orfice of Business Eco- 
nomics, Dept. of Commerce 


Bureau of the Census, 
Dept. of Commerce 


Bureau of the Census, 
Dept. of Commerce 


Securities and Exchange 
Commission and Federal 
Trade commission 





BDSA is geared to provide its 
services to the individual business- 
man, to a company, or an entire in- 
dustry. It is made up of 25 indus- 
try divisions. Each division repre- 
sents one basic production industry 
or a group of closely allied indus- 
tries. 

Each BDSA division works close- 
ly with the industries it represents 
and with their trade associations. A 
variety of statistics are maintained 
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on industry-wide operations of all 
descriptions. The statistics—or aid 
in obtaining them—are available on 
request. 

Inquiries relating to all phases of 
marketing are answered by BDSA 
divisions. The program of the agen- 
cy covers these major fields: 

@ Marketing information 

Marketing trends 

Market analysis and promotion 

Distribution cost information 


® Operational studies and special 
aids for distribution. 


Open road .. The path to in- 
creased sales efficiency and volume 
is well charted for those selling to 
the metalworking market. 

Sales managers and others who 
want additional information can 
consult IM’s annual MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY—or send a query to IM’s 
Editorial Research Department. § 








Manufacturers should provide more and better 


product information, sales training, visual aids 


and personal help. Distributors, in turn, 


should take steps so they don’t rely solely on the 


manufacturer to produce a superior product, 


advertise and sell it and bring the customer in 


to take it directly from his shelf or stock. 


IM's Consulting Editor gives both sides of the 


story in the first of a series of articles 


on the subject of distribution 


Can manufacturer-distributor 
teamwork lower marketing costs? 


By Keith J. Evans 


® Great strides have been made 
through the years in the marketing 
of equipment and materials to in- 
dustry—and the pattern curiously 
enough has been a rather circular 
one. 

When industry was young, capital 
limited, distances great, and trans- 
portation meager, manufacturers for 
the most part maintained limited 
sales staffs. They depended rather 
heavily on distributors, jobbers and 
agents to carry local stocks and be 
largely responsible for sales in their 
respective areas. Relationships were 
loose and varied, and the manufac- 
turer did little to help market the 
product other than provide speci- 
fications and prices. 

But as manufacturers grew and 
communications improved, they be- 
gan to enlarge their sales organiza- 
tions and increase their stake in di- 
However, for 


rect factory sales. 


some years now the trend has been 
completing the circle—back to a 
growing emphasis on sales through 
distributors. There are exceptions, 
of course. 

It should be noted here however, 
that too when _ both 
methods are used, some manufac- 
turers tend to let them overlap and 


frequently, 


interfere with each other. 

There is nothing more annoying 
to a manufacturer than to have his 
distributors try to break into the 
type of business which he wants to 
reserve for himself. On the other 
hand, there is nothing more frus- 
trating for a distributor than to have 
a manufacturer cut in on orders or 
customers that he has been develop- 
ing. 

The efficiency of all personal sell- 
ing, advertising and allied market- 
ing activities has greatly increased 
but so has competition. It has never 
been too easy to get perfect team- 
work and timing between the sev- 
eral marketing units in one single 
company. But when it comes to de- 


veloping smooth efficient teamwork 
on the part of two companies—the 
manufacturer and the distributor, 
this task is even more difficult. 


The great opportunity . . With 
manufacturers’ plant capacity at an 
all-time high; with well over 10,000 
establishments distributing indus- 
trial materials, supplies, machinery 
and equipment; with annual sales 
volume of over $4'% billion; with 
over 26,000 distributors of steel, 
hardware, plumbing and _ heating 
equipment and supplies, automotive 
equipment and electrical equipment 
and supplies, and with many other 
distributors giving intimate local 
service on many other lines, manu- 
facturers are beginning to cultivate 
more intensively those distributors 
who can underwrite a very substan- 
tial segment of their sales volume. 

But even more important in many 
cases is the fact that these distribu- 
tors will not only be supplementing 
efforts 


manufacturer’s own sales 


in the markets they are covering di- 
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rectly, but educating and selling 
thousands of smaller industrial 
users, who are never called on by 
the manufacturer’s own sales force. 
Another important consideration, 
often overlooked, is that of securing 
greater or full value from general 
advertising expenditures. The aver- 
age company’s advertising often ex- 
tends far beyond the scope of the 
manufacturer’s own salesmen. By 
cultivating sales through local dis- 
tributors, personal calls are made 
far into the smaller towns, thus pro- 
viding more complete coverage. 


Bridging the gap .. Much is 
spoken and written these days about 
the new marketing concept, and 
modern management is working to- 
ward this program in which the 
customer’s needs come first. In the 
old days, it was typical for a manu- 


facturer to get an idea, develop it 
into a product or line, and then go 
out into the field to try to sell it. To- 
day management starts in the field 

—-determining a customer’s need— 
and then endeavoring to manufac- 
ture something to meet that need. 

In the past (and continuing to en- 
tirely too great an extent today), the 
sales department, managed largely 
by ex-salesmen, operated too much 
as an independent unit. It depended 
too much on shoe leather, which is 
very, very expensive these days. 
This can be likened to factory work- 
ers, still making products by hand, 
when mass production machinery is 
available. 

In like manner, the work of the 
advertising department and _ sales 
promotion department is not coor- 
dinated closely enough with the 
sales department. 


In defense, perhaps we must first 
agree that it is a bit more difficult 
to get a group of highly individualis- 
tic and creative men to work to- 
gether as a single machine. Second- 
ly, it is more difficult to train and 
inspire these men to write and talk 
in such harmony that other men 
may be persuaded, without a single 
lost motion—in other words to re- 
duce over-all marketing to an exact 
science. But great strides have been 
made and are being made in this di- 
rection—the new marketing concept 
is with us. 

The new marketing concept is 
growing effectively within many 
companies, but very naturally the 
progress between two separate com- 
panies is much slower. Very much 
remains to be accomplished in the 
marketing teamwork between man- 
ufacturer and distributor. 
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DISTRIBUTION POLICY 





Y 


Industrial Distributors’ Assn 


@ Please List 

)n what basis 
equipment manul 
- Who 


nes 


rders, 
shipments 
made by us 
- Do you have a minimum 
@ What is it 
. What is your 
materials? 
Do you solicit f 
vidual distributors before making 
changes in margin, terms, area 


representati policy, etc.? 


What Industrial Distributors Want to Know About Manufacturers’ Policies 


A 68-point checklist prepared by the Joint Industry Committee, National 
and Southern Industrial Distributors’ Assn. 


take 
clearly state the 
date on which 
may be terminated 
How much advance notice must \ 
r will y 


termin 


event 
either party, wil 
of all inventory 
and on what bc 


In the event 


discuss 
vance of definite action, the pos 
termina 


sibility that you nsider 


tion of our contract and withdrawal 
f your line desirable? 
- Will you discuss with us in ad- 


vance the possibility of selling 
through additional distributors in 


ur territory? 
MARGINS, TERMS, ETC. 


lo you have a resale schedule t 
the industrial c 
What gross margin on sales does it 


nsumer. 


tor? 


Trovide to us aS qd distribu 








Critical problems . . While manu- 
facturers’ profits vary from industry 
to industry and depend on customer 
demand, material, labor selling costs, 
etc., the manufacturer is free to fix 
his own selling prices. 

But the distributor, while tech- 
nically free to fix his own selling 
prices, is actually tied in very close- 
ly with the manufacturer and has a 
difficult time changing a price—un- 
less it would be to make it lower. 
The records show that distributors’ 
net profits are getting perilously 
low. In the long run, this is about as 
bad for the manufacturer as it is for 
the distributor. The manufacturer 
cannot depend on aggressive cre- 
ative selling from a_ distributor 
whose profit margins are in danger. 

A publisher not long ago reported 
distributors’ net profits to be less 
than half of what they were in 1946. 


The past year has generally been a 
very poor one for distributors, com- 
pared with 1956 and ’57. Wider mar- 
gins, greater operating efficiency or 
both must be accomplished. 

More conservatism in direct sell- 
ing by manufacturers selling both 
direct and through distributors 
should be considered. 

Greater care to avoid over-dis- 
tribution is necessary in many cases, 
in order to make lines worth while 
for distributors, avoid duplication, 
offending customers, and disastrous 
price cutting. 

Greater cooperation in providing 
product information, sales training, 
visual aids, and personal help is 
needed. These are not all but are 
typical of the many worth while 
tasks ahead for the manufacturer— 
and an equally long list can easily be 
drawn up for the distributor, who 


too often expects the manufacturer 
to make a superior product, adver- 
tise and promote it, and bring the 
customer in to take it directly from 
his shelf or stock. 

Many distributors spread their 
efforts so thinly that they cannot do 
an acceptable job on any line. 

Not long ago the Joint Industry 
Committee of the National Industri- 
al Distributors Assn. and the South- 
ern Industrial Distributors Assn. 
prepared a checklist of the informa- 
tion that these distributors would 
like to have concerning the manu- 
facturers whose products they sell. 
It is reprinted below. 

Another long list covering infor- 
mation that manufacturers would 
like to know about distributors, sell- 
ing their product could no doubt be 
made—and perhaps we can get or 
make one. = 





3. How is it maintained? 

4. Do you sell non-stock carrying dis- 
tributors? 

. If so, what gross margin do they 
receive? 

What are your cash discount terms? 
What is your freight allowance? 
Does it cover actual transportation 
costs? 

Will you prepay transportation and 
show on the face of invoice? 

. How do you quote Federal, State 
and Municipal buying agencies? 
Do you supply distributors with 
price changes not later than their 
effective date? 

If you use list and discount, will 
you supply net cost and net resale 
prices calculated on your list and 
discount? 

What protection will you give us 
against price declines? 

Do you package and price your 
products under the decimal system, 
i.e. in units of 5, 10, 50, 100, etc? 

15 Are your products packaged in re- 
shippable cartons? 

16. Do you have a broken package 
charge? 

17. Do you have “special offers” to 
new accounts? 

18. Do you have consigned stocks? 
If so, do you pay the cost of in- 
surance against damage by fire, 

oss by theft, transportation charges, 
etc. 

Do you carry product liability in- 
surance which also protects dis- 
tributors against claims for dam- 
ages, legal costs and attorneys’ 
fees in cases of litigation? 

Do you give distributors advance 


notice of changes in style, design 
or introduction of new models? 
What is your policy regarding the 
return of inventory made obsolete 
by style or design changes or new 
models? 

Who pays return transportation on 
obsolete or slow-moving items? 


SALES ASSISTANCE 


What sales assistance do you give 
distributors? 

@ Do you have factory training 
courses? 

@ What help will be provided 
by your salesman or 
company representatives? 

Will you hold training meetings for 
distributor's salesmen? 
Do you mention in your magazine 
ads and other types of publicity 
and sales promotion literature the 
benefits to users who buy from dis 
tributors? 
What local advertising assistance 
do you provide such as newspaper 
advertising, or advertising in pur 
chasing agents’ magazines, tele- 
phone book, etc.? 
Will you participate in local ex 
hibits? To what extent? 
Do you provide store, counter, or 
window displays? 
Will you print, without cost to us, 
our name and address on the front 
of your direct mailing pieces and 
similar promotional literature? 
. What is the value of the average 
order for your products? 
What do you estimate the potential 
sales in our territory? 


10. How do you 


tential? 
- What inventory investment 
quired? 


TERRITORY 

ARRANGEMENTS 
What territory 
you make with us 
What territory pr 
provide? 
What is } 
large 


Irrangements 


ust 


CATALOGS 


Are you familiar 
Publishing Plan 


National and 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


1. Can you supply us with a written 
statement 
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SOME TRADEMARKS NEVER 


rt 


FOOTE MINERAL COMPANY 








Announcing . . The new trademark was Giveaways to labels . . The new trademark appears on everything 


dramatically announced via this adver- from giveaways to labels (previous label at top). 
tisement. 


How to change 
a trademark 


87 Samu, OC mNCHON 


Modernized . . Even the house organ was af- 
fected by the mark change. Old cover is ot 
left. 





This month’s “IM Encyclopedia of Marketing,” inserted sepa- 
rately in this issue, covers methods for changing the trade- 
mark of an industrial product or company. One company 
which has applied the methods described is Foote Mineral 
Co., Philadelphia. The pictures on this spread show how 
Foote is making effective use of a new symbol. The basic 
elements of Foote’s trademark—the hammer and retort—are 
not new. Representing the wedding of the earth sciences and 
chemistry, they have been used to portray Foote’s role in in- 
dustry for more than 50 years. The old trademark, however, 
¢ ad Tq (see samples below) lacked the impact which could present 
ra emar Foote’s corporate image as a modern, progressive organiza- 
tion. Retaining the same basic elements, the company com- 
bined them in a striking design, modern in its boldness and 
simplicity. Then, along with its advertising agency, Harry P. 
Bridge Co., Philadelphia, it set out to utilize the new trade- 
mark wherever possible. 


ey, 


Every opportunity . . Foote doesn’t miss an opportunity to show-off its new trademark. Assuring standardization . . Foote prepared 
Visitors to these two lobbies of the company’s offices couldn’t help but see the new this intra-company packaging report which, 
mark. Foote believes visitors will be impressed with the trademark, even though they by use of cutout, shows all concerned how 
might not understand the symbolism: The hammer signifying the power locked in the the new trademark will be used and posi- 
earth’s crust; and the retort signifying the power to transform these riches into useful tioned on all the company’s packages. This 
products. (Foote products that is). technique assures standardization, leaves 
nothing in doubt. ~ 


THR BAMMER AND THE BETORT 


haeenensune _ ——d 


Quick change . . Once the new trademark was announced, 
the change was made on ad signatures, as shown here 





Standardized . . Result of the packaging report is shown 
at left. Marks are in correct proportion and position 
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How not to hold an open house 


At many an open house, the only conversation between 


host and guests is, ‘‘Can I get you another drink?” This lack 


of mingling often mangles customer relations 


By Frank J. Smith 
eting Vice-President 
B30lt & Forging 


lumbus, Ohi 


# Planning and common sense are 
the two most important ingredients 
of an open house. And yet, one or 
the other—or both—are often ab- 
sent. For example: 

A co-worker came into my office 
one morning not long ago to report 
on an open house he had’ attended 
the night before. He and his wife 
had been invited to help celebrate 
the opening of the new local office 
of a national manufacturer who 
serves our area. 

We are one of this company’s good 
customers. Here is how we nearly 
became ex-customers because of 
what happened at the opening. 
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Expensive, but . . My cohort 
showed me the very attractive en- 
graved invitation he had received. 
He described in great detail such 
niceties as beautiful orchids flown in 
from Hawaii for the ladies, scintil- 
lating music and refreshments that 
were “out of this world.” He said he 
had never before seen so much food 
in any one place. “There must have 
been about 50 different kinds of 
food,” he said. “Quite a shindig,” 
I thought. “Expensive, too. I wonder 
if it was worth it?” It wasn’t. Here’s 
why. 

Continuing with more of the de- 
tails, he mentioned that the guests 
wore identification tags of one color, 
while the hosts wore tags of another 
hue—not unusual, of course, and 
usually a pretty good idea. However, 
in this instance it backfired. 


As it turned out it would have 
been far better not to have been 
able to distinguish guests from 
hosts. Why? Because the hosts did- 
n’t mingle with the guests! 

The hosts, comprised of the man- 
ager of the local office, visiting offi- 
cials from the home office as well as 
local representatives, huddled to- 
gether in one corner throughout the 
entire evening. They visited with 
each other, paying no attention 
whatsoever to their guests. Hard to 
imagine, isn’t it? But it happened. 

How often does this happen? I 
don’t know. But, think of the many 
occasions—open houses, trade 
shows, dealer meetings, and other 
types of get-togethers—where cus- 
tomers and suppliers are brought 
together under one roof. Think of 
the planning, the time, effort and 
money spent to stage such an event 
—only to have it all go down the 
drain because of lack of just plain 
common sense. 


Taken for granted . . Many of us, 
I'm afraid, take such things for 
Continued on page 120 





Which of these Newsweek services can 
make your advertising dollars work harder? 


NEWSWEEK’s basic service—unbiased, complete 
news reporting and interpretation—has won a 
high-income, responsive audience of business, 
government and technical leaders. It provides 


Western Area 
Advertising 
it 


Brings you the national prestige of Newsweek at a 
regional price. Eleven booming western states, plus 
Alaska, Hawaii, British Columbia, Northwest and 
Yukon Territories. 250,000 executive, high-income, 
communicative people. B & W, 2-color and 4-color 
pages available. 


Listing 
Plan 


This special program helps your dealers cash in on. 


your national advertising program in Newsweek .. . 
helps you in your development of new dealerships. 
Ask your nearby Newsweek representative for the 
complete details. 


Service 
Films 


Sixteen mm motion picture and 35 mm stripfilm 
presentations in black-and-white and full color, with 
script or sound track, on the Newsweek audience, 
introduction of new products, function and power of 
corporate advertising, world news, for group or in- 
dividual showings. 


Give us your ad plate this Friday . . . it will appear 
coast-to-coast next Wednesday! Use Newsweek’s five 
day “Fast-Break” Page Service for hurry-up an- 
nouncements on defense contributions, price or model 
changes, diversification moves, or other news of im- 
mediate nature. 


Market 
Research 
Service 


Newsweek’s Research Department is equipped to 
supply advertisers in any field with specific, current 
data on markets and market analyses. Factual, accu- 
rate and objective. See your Newsweek representa- 
tive, or write: Director of Research, Newsweek, Times 
Square, New York 36. 


Expert Account 
Servicing 


Newsweek is more than just a powerful national ad- 
vertising medium. It’s a complete service, ready to 
help you in many ways to get the most out of your 
important investment. 


an atmosphere of integrity that adds impact to 
advertisements. This basic service is rounded 
out by many other services that make your 
advertising dollars work even harder: 


. Merchandising 
» Service 


OR (RPT He nee 


. 


Extend even farther the power and effectiveness of 
your Newsweek-carried advertising messages with 
this custom-built service. Cover reprints, folders, 
display cards, special mailing devices, and letters to 
your personnel or special lists. 


Industry 
Mailing 
Lists 


A comprehensive library of specially compiled, live 
lists of executives in major industrial categories, 
business, professional and government leaders. Pro- 
vides added impact to your personalized selling 
efforts to key groups and areas. 


—_ 
Newsweek 


the magazine 
for 
communicative 
advertisers 
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SELL THE REALITY 


The pictures on these two pages—all but one—show tangible 
work-in-progress in the missile field as reported in Aircraft 
and Missiles Manufacturing magazine. 

AMM is writing about and writing for the design, pro- 
duction, and procurement team concerned with making 
“green birds” out of Firebee, Genie, Hawk, Honest John, 
Redstone, Jupiter, Sidewinder, Talos, Falcon, Nike Ajax, 
Nike Hercules, Bomarc, Mace, Tenier...and the many other 
production missiles needed to make America safe and strong. 

There is a moral to the editorial content and philosophy 
of Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing. It’s simple, crystal- 
clear that manufacturers who sell to this newest of indus- 
tries and who expect to make a profit must communicate 
with the men who are buiiding operational missiles and their 
component parts —stock-piling them. While we must recog- 
nize and spark the dream of the men who will some day man 
a satellite or put space ships into outer universe, profitable 
sales can be made only to the design, production, and pro- 
curement team that is working on reality. 

There is plenty of reality in today’s market. 

Plan to invest your advertising dollars in AMM and sell 
reality... today. 


*From the editorial pages of Aircraft & Missiles Manufacturing 





* “Wagon wheel” dolly devised at Chrys- 
ler facilitates the conveyance, position- 
ing, and installation of Redstone nose 
cone assembly. 


* Quartz lamp oven developed by Chrys- 
ler duplicates re-entry temperature 
conditions to test the nose cone of the 
Redstone. 


*Horizontal rotating jig is utilized to 
position frames of Redstone forward 
section. 
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From start... to finish 


civil engineers are always on the job! 


Vast networks of pipe lines . . . linking oilfields 

and refineries, spanning continents with natural gas, 
pumping water across mountains to make deserts bloom 
... these comprise a dynamic segment of today’s 
engineered construction industry. 

The responsibility and credit for weaving this complex 
pattern of pipe lines across the nation, and around 

the world, belongs to civil engineers. For, in pipe lines 
as in other types of construction, they are 

the men in responsible charge. From first to last, 
civil engineers have a deciding “‘voice”’ in the 
selection and specification of equipment 

and materials needed by their firms. 

The most effective “‘pipe line” through which 

to direct your product story to these men 

is CiviL ENGINEERING. In it your 

advertising messages can influence 

the buying-specifying decisions of 

43,000 engineers in key positions 

throughout the building and 

construction field. 
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Pipe line photos courtesy of 
Bechtel Corporation, Engineers-Constructors 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED 
1852 


Remember... 
civil engineers 

are educated 

to specify and buy. 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


BLOCK ADE FAILED 





Rundt gives reasons 
for trade with 
Communist countries 


® Stefan Jean Rundt, who made 
page one of many metropolitan 
newspapers in 1951 by bitterly op- 
posing any commercial exchanges 
with the Reds, has come out in fa- 
vor of trading with the Communists. 

Mr. Rundt, head of S. J. Rundt & 
Associates, New York consulting 
firm, explained the reasons behind 
his change of attitude at a meeting 
of the Chicago Export Managers 
Club. 

He said, “From 1948 onward I 
was bitterly opposed to any com- 
mercial exchanges with the Reds. 
In 1951, I predicted that the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, in due time, would be 
capable of waging economic war- 
fare. 

“That was in the days when we 
were at the height of our power. 
Since then we have dissipated much 
of our world position, to such a de- 
gree that the time has now come to 
re-assess where we are and what 
we should do, given an entirely new 
frame of references, and under com- 
pletely changed conditions. 

“Already two years ago, I felt 
that blockade attempts had failed— 
partly our own fault. We interfered 
politically and militarily, but failed 
to exercise the ancient prerogative 
of a banker to fix economic require- 
ments in exchange for financial help. 

“Above all, let us be honest to 
ourselves and admit that, as of this 
moment, the Reds are winning the 
battles of the international economic 
war... Of the Red aid and invest- 
ment efforts you have already read 
and heard a lot. With relatively 


small outlays and many promises 
the Communists are getting a much 
greater run for their ruble than we 
are getting a bang for our buck. 

“Obviously, our Government and 
private enterprise here have so far 
failed to get together, although by 
itself neither can even faintly hope 
to win against the Reds. Naturally, 
we are still far stronger to produc- 
tive capacity and financial power 
than the entire Sino-Soviet sphere. 
But we are losing just the same, be- 
cause more often than not, we fail 
to act, or act in time, because we 
almost disregard the Ruble War. 

“To exert our greatest strength, I 
would re-emphasize that our Gov- 
back private 
here in all efforts to come to com- 
mercial grips with the Communists. 
This goes for both Red economic 
penetration in other lands, as well 
as for U.S. exchanges with the Reds. 

“It is time that we take a second 
critical look at the economic side 
of the East-West problem; that we 
begin to face facts; that we stop 
deluding ourselves in thinking that 
inaction can win or that the Reds 
will simply go away. Unless one has 
contact with an enemy, one cannot 
fight him.” 


ernment enterprise 


API MOVES 





The New York staff of Adver- 
tising Publications Inc., pub- 
lisher of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, Advertising Age and 
Advertising Requirements, has 
moved into new quarters at 
630 Third Ave., New York 17. 
The phone number, Yukon 6- 
5050, remains the same. 











IMPORTANT CHANGE 





Correction of error 
reshuffles ranking of 
industrial magazines 


s An error in the advertising vol- 
ume figures reported to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING by Engineering News- 
Record resulted in incorrect listings 
in the annual report on business pa- 
per advertising standings which ap- 
peared on page 118 of the January 
issue. 

Engineering News-Record re- 
ported an advertising volume total 
of 5,551 pages for 1958. The actual 
figure should have been 4,539 pages. 
As a result of this change, Engineer- 
ing News-Record moves from the 
number two spot it was erroneously 
given in the 1958 standings for in- 
dustrial publications to number four 
position. The revised standings for 
the first five publications, therefore, 
are: 


Pages 
Rank 1958 1957 
1. Oil & Gas Journal 413* 7552 
2. Iron Age 6 
3. Steel 
4 
5 


. Engineering News-Record 
. American Machinist 


This mistake also resulted in the 
erroneous report that Engineering 
News-Record was number four 
among all business publications in 
total number of pages gained for the 
year. This honor should have gone 
to Consulting Engineer, which 
marked up a gain of 236 pages dur- 
ing 1958 
a monthly publication. 


the largest page gain for 


Watson names Richter, Potts, 
O’Conell publishers 


= David R. Watson, president of 
Watson Publications, Chicago, has 
announced these promotions: 


@ Frank Richter, formerly editor of 
Modern Railroads, has moved up to 
publisher of that magazine. He is 
succeeded as editor by Tom Shedd, 
Jr., formerly eastern editor. 

@ Robert A. Potts, formerly assist- 
ant to Mr. Watson, has been pro- 


moted to publisher of Appliance 


Manufacturer 


@ Emmet O’Conell, formerly busi- 
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ness manager of Metal Forming & 
Fabricating, has been named pub- 
lisher of that monthly; and Charles 
Behren, has moved up from execu- 
tive editor to editor. 


e Victor Petchul, who is editor of 
Appliance Manufacturer, has been 
elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany. 


Nichols to head ANA business 
paper publishers’ committee 


® Don Nichols, president of Ahrens 
Publishing Co., has been elected 
chairman of the business paper pub- 
lishers’ committee working with the 
Association of National Advertisers. 
Mr. Nichols succeeds Louis J. Per- 
rottet, president of Gage Publish- 
ing Co. 

The publishers’ committee meets 
with the ANA business paper com- 
mittee on a semi-annual basis. John 
Veckly, director, Advertising Div., 
U.S. Steel Corp., is chairman of the 
business paper committee. 


Technical societies publicity 
guide available from IPA 


# The second edition of the “Tech- 


nical Societies Guide” is available 


Is everybody happy? 


. Four-handled spade gets (I. 


from the Industrial Publicity As- 
sociation, Room 1616, 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, at $3 a copy. 

The guide explains how papers 
should be presented orally at the 
technical societies’ meetings, and in 
manuscript form for publication in 
the societies’ journals. 

The guide contains information on 
36 technical associations, including 
information on membership struc- 
ture, number of members, principal 
meeting dates, subjects of interest, 
paper requirements, mechanics of 
contribution, policies on preprints 
and reprints, restrictions, etc. 


‘DOWN OUR NOSES’ 





Clawson urges admen 
to learn more about 
production details 


# Too many admen look down their 
noses at production details, accord- 
ing to William T. Clawson, advertis- 
ing and promotion director, Harris- 
Intertype Corp., Cleveland. 

Mr. Clawson, who was recently 
named Industrial Advertising’s 
Man-of-the-Year by IM’s Copy 
Chasers, told a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Mail Advertising Club, “We 
don’t know and don’t care about 


to r.) 


Robert E. Kilgore, Detroit Mayor Louis C. Miriani, Detroit 
Police Commissioner Herbert W. Hart and Charles M. Gray 
into ground breaking ceremonies for new $200,000 headquar- 
ters of Gray & Kilgore, Detroit industrial advertising agency 
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mailing lists, postage rates, paper 
sizes, correctly prepared art work, 
type layout, and the various print- 
ing processes. : 

“I believe we must bone-up on 
production details. What is the sense 
of slaving to create a grand idea, a 
sood direct mail piece, spending 
hours to get the correct layout, if 
we allow someone else to send it to 
a poor list, at a higher than neces- 
sary postage rate, printed on an un- 
satisfactory stock, at a high cost be- 
cause of poorly conceived art work 
or printing-production.” 

Mr. Clawson explained that a 
less-than-satisfactory knowledge of 
production details results in a less- 
than-satisfactory mailing piece; and 
to many, a poor mailing piece means 
poor product quality. He stated, “A 
piece that sparkles with good use 
of art, color and type will attract 
attention and will transmit to your 
customer a feeling of quality before 
you ever tell him about the prod- 
uct.” 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigera- 
- Detroit, has made an 
agreement with Refrigeracao, 
whereby the new Brazilian publica- 
tion will run ACH&RN articles. The 
articles will be translated into Por- 
tuguese. 


tion News . 


Furniture Design & Manufacturing 
has been purchased by Graphic Arts 
Publishing Co., Chicago, from Cos- 
grove Publishing Co. Myron F. 
Lewis and Louis I. Lewis are co- 
publishers and David Shulman is 
business manager. 


Environment . . is name of new maga- 
zine of environmental equipment, 
engineering, testing and research, to 
be introduced this month by Mat- 
tingly Publishing Co., Oakhurst, 
N.J. Initial circulation: 4,500 engi- 
neers, scientists, and managers in 
the environmental departments of 
aircraft, missile, rocket, instrument, 
electronic, etc., industries. 


Handling in Canadian In- 
dustry has been purchased by 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, from McLaughlin- 
Pryde Publishing, Ltd. The name 


Continued on page 68 


Materials 





if you want your advertising to pull inquiries like this... 


re 








and you also want it to attract attention like this... 


MACHINE DESIGN is for you! 


It used to be that you couldn’t expect many inquiries when you went after high readership 
scores. At least, it never worked out that way. 


Times have changed. 


Here’s a magazine that is read more thoroughly by more engineers, in more plants than any other 
design publication. It has reader-attracting power second to none. 


It is also the first such magazine to pull a volume of inquiries comparable with 
publications which only have inquiries to offer. 


That’s why MACHINE DESIGN is getting results for more design-field advertisers 
than any other magazine. 


Your advertising belongs in MACHINE DESIGN, if you like results. 


a Pentonéa publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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has been changed to Materials Han- 
dling in Canada 


Hempstead, N.Y 


ow permits advertisers to pre-se- 


eem Clip/File 


ect circulation state-by-state. Un- 
ler a new plan, advertisers select 
iny state or states of the Clip/File 
irculation, and use four-page in- 
serts, paying 4c a name in the states 


elected 


Transporte Moderno .. an interna- 
tional publication serving the trans- 
port and materials handling field in 
announced a 
supplement for Mexico. The 
called Mercado de 
Transporte, will be bound into the 
approximately 4.000 
lated copies of the publication. It is 


Latin America, has 
local 


upplement, 
Mexico-circu- 


a property of Export Publishers Co 
New York 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
will introduce an international edi- 
The new edition of 
the American Chemical Society 
(New York) monthly will be circu- 
lated to more then 8,000 


tion this July 


Exhibit builder opens shop to 
serve ‘out of the way’ show 


# Gardner, Robinson, Stierheim & 
Weis, Pittsburgh exhibit designer 
and builder, has opened a Tulsa, 
Okla., branch plant for the sole 
purpose of serving participants in 
the 1959 International Petroleum 
Exposition, to be held in Tulsa, 
May 14-23 

The branch plant, which has 6,500 
sq. ft. of manufacturing area and 
complete facilities for fabrication 
and erection of exhibits and dis- 
plays, was opened in December and 
will remain open for the duration 
of the exposition. The plant is only 
from the exposition 


seven miles 


site 


Richard Potts, Kansas City 
agencyman, is dead at 76 


s Richard J. Potts, 76, retired 
chairman of the board of Potts- 
Woodbury, Kansas City, Mo., agen- 
cy, died unexpectedly Jan. 10. 
Mr. Potts entered the advertising 
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complete inventories for 





industry 


DUCOMMUN 


Outdoor industrial . . Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. launched 


an outdo 


billboard. Pictured (I. to are 


Walkington 


Foster & Kleiser ( Floyd 


r advertising campaign with this Los Angeles-located 


Jeff Hill, account executive of 


Ducommun adver 


tising manager, and Frank Scharrer, account supervisor, Ander 


n-McConnell 


field in 1911, when he founded the 
Potts-Turnbull Kansas 
City. Later he went into the banking 
business, then resumed his adver- 


agency in 


tising career in 1921 with formation 
of the R. J. Potts agency. In 1942 
the firm became R. J. Potts-Calkins 
& Holden. Three years ago the agen- 
cy assumed its present identity. 

Mr. Potts had been president of 
the firm until 1954, when he became 
chairman of the board 





CORRECTION 


Material Handling Engineer- 
ing, a property of the Indus- 
trial Publishing Corp., Cleve- 
land, was improperly identi- 
fied in the January issue’s 
listing of available readership 
(page 130). It was 
erroneously listed as Flow, the 
old name of the magazine; and 
as Material Handling Equip- 
ment. 

Material Handling Engi- 
neering has obtained the serv- 
ices of Mills Shepard to survey 
its January, March, May, July, 
September and November is- 


reports 


sues. 











Advertising Agency, Ducommun’‘s agency 


McGraw-Hill announces four 
top level appointments 


8 McGraw-Hill Publisher Co., New 
York, has announced the appoint- 
ments of: 


e Ervin E. DeGraff to publisher of 
Petroleum Week, National Petro- 
leum News and Oilgram News and 
Price Services; 


® John E. Slater to publisher of 
Fleet Owner; 


@ Caswell Speare, to associate pub- 
lisher of Electrical Merchandising: 
and 

® Carroll Boyce to editor of Fleet 
Owner. 


Mr. DeGraff, formerly advertising 
manager of Petroleum Week, suc- 
ceeds Harry Waddell, who recently 
became a senior vice-president of 
the company’s Publications Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Slater, who retains his pres- 
ent responsibilities as advertising 
manager of Fleet Owner, succeeds 
Shelton Fisher, who was also re- 
cently named a senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Publications Division. 

Mr. Speare was chief editor of 
Electrical Merchandising and Mr. 
Boyce was manager of features and 
departments of Factory. 


Continued on page 7C 





|\ “Editorial coverage is the strong point 


of my) regional’ 


QR | 


says Chief Engineer L. D. Wilson 
of the State of New Mexico 


Here are Chief Engineer Wilson’s own words: 





“I consider my ACP Regional one of the best 
and most interesting publications in the construction 
publication field. Part of this is due to the local 
interest, and the fact that the area covered is similar 
in terrain and construction problems. 

“Articles are well illustrated and interestingly 
written and cover all phases of the construction 











industry. It is particularly appreciated that from 
the reader's standpoint, the publisher recognizes his 
responsibility to his readers and the amount of ad- 
vertising is in proper proportion to the amount of 
editorial material. In numerous other publications, 
advertising so outweighs the text that editorial and 
feature articles are difficult to find. This is not the 
case in our ACP Regional.” 

This statement is true for all ACP Regionals. 
That's why contractors and public officials pick ACP 
No. 1 for contract bid and award information, local 
job stories and news about people in the industry. 
These 14 top salesmen can make your calls today. 











CONSTRUCTION DIXIE CONTRACTOR ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 110 Trinity Place 855 Lincoln Street 
Roanoke 11, Virginia Decatur, Georgia Denver 3, Colorado 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 642 Beaubien Street CONTRACTOR 
Mi lis 1, Mi tt Detroit, Michigan 1660 Beverly Bivd., 


CONSTRUCTIONEER _ MID-WEST CONTRACTOR ide Angeles 20, Gatien 
6 South Orange Avenve 2537 Madison Avenue TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
South Orange, New Jersey Kansas City 41, Missouri 1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST. NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION Dates, Texes 
101 East 14th Street, P. O. Box 1074 27 Muzzey Street WESTERN BUILDER 
indianapolis 6, Indiana Lexington, Massachusetts 407 E. Michigan Street 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


715 W. Second Street ’ 2418-3rd Avenue 
Little Rock, Arkansas Seattle 1, Washington 





P 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson Director of Advertising Services: David M. Hyde 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 


Write for new ACP “Publication Information” Brochure 
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Innovation, cooperation to 
spur magazine growth 


# Innovation and cooperation will 
be increasingly important to the fu- 
ture growth of magazines. Here’s 
why: 


1. The old, rigid rules are disap- 
pearing. Gatefolds, fold-outs, spe- 
cial covers, new shapes and sizes of 
advertising are not only being ac- 
cepted, but are eagerly sought out 
by magazines. 


2. In most marketing situations 
more than one magazine is needed 
to do the iob, and as a result, more 
“combination selling” is being done. 


So explained Sidney R. Bernstein, 
editorial director of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING, to the Agate Club, Chicago. 

Mr. Bernstein said the changing 
attitudes toward advertising innova- 
tion and combination selling augur 
well for the continued well-being of 
the magazine business, “because 
they mean that creative selling—and 
excitement—will once more make 


themselves felt.” 


BPA elects new officers, 
cites growing membership 


= Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation, Inc., met in New York 
and (1) cited new gains in its mem- 
bership, (2) elected new officers, 
and (3) stated that it is “willing and 
able to become the only auditing or- 
ganization in the field of business 
publications.” 

In his opening address, Joseph F. 
Hobbins, advertising manager, Ana- 
conda Co., and outgoing chairman of 
the BPA board, said, “There is so 
much continuing clamor from ad- 
vertiser and agency groups for 
standardization and unification, that 
it seems only logical to expect BPA 
to become the premier accredited 
circulation auditors in the special- 
ized field of business publications. 
Because BPA now audits paid as 
well as non-paid, we are ready and 
perfectly willing and able .. .” 

In his membership report, Adin L. 
Davis, BPA president and managing 
director, said the association has 682 
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members—consisting of 88 advertis- 
ers, 130 agencies and 464 publica- 
tions. He also announced that six 
more publications had applied for 
membership. 


BPA has increased its publication 


membership nearly 30% in the past 
five years, and nearly 70% in the 
past decade. 

At the board of directors meeting, 
Howard G. Sawyer, vice-president, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., was 
elected chairman; Mark K. Pinker- 
man, vice-president, Reichold 
Chemicals, vice-chairman; Robert 
L. Hartford, business manager, Ma- 
chine Design, secretary; and T. 
Richard Gascoigne, president, Hay- 
den Publishing Co., treasurer. 

New directors are: Buchard M. 
Day, advertising manager, Carbor- 
undum Co.; Clem W. Kohlman, ad- 
vertising manager, Industrial Chem- 
icals Div., American Cyanamid Co.; 
George Bond, president, Bond & 
Starr; and Robert E. McKenna, 
vice-president, Chilton Co. 


MINORS AND MAJORS 





Rayburn, Martin 


receive NBP’s 
Silver Quill 


# Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House, and Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
immediate past House Minority 
Leader, have received National 
Business Publications’ Silver Quill 
Award. 


The award was presented by Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Senate Majority 
Leader, at the NBP’s eighth annual 
State of the Nation dinner at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., January 23. 

Past recipients of the Silver Quill 
Award are Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president, American Iron & Steel 
Institute and long-time head of 
U. S. Steel; Harry F. Byrd, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Finance; the late Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, who was director and research 
consultant of General Motors; Her- 
bert Hoover, former United States 
President and chairman of the Or- 
ganization Commission of the Gov- 
ernment Executive Branch; Richard 
M. Nixon; United States Vice-Pres- 
ident; Bernard C. Duffy, former 
president, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborne; and Paul Wooton, chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
Society of Business Magazine Edi- 
tors. 

Chairman of the dinner commit- 
tee was P. M. Fahrendorf, vice- 
president, Chilton Co.; vice-chair- 
man was Walter E. Botthof, board 
chairman, Standard Rate & Data 
Service. Committee members were 
Mrs. E. R. Coombes, board chair- 
man, Mechanization, Inc.; Arthur 
H. Dix, vice-president-research, 
Conover-Mast Publications; Robert 
B. Luchars, president, Industrial 
Press; Joseph S. Peacock, president, 
Howard Publishing Co., and Russell 
L. Putman, president, Putman Pub- 
lishing Co. a 


$50,000 check . . A $50,000 check to support the trucking industry’s educational, re- 
search and public information program is presented to Walter F. Carey (second from 
right), chairman of the American Trucking Associations Foundation, by R. M. Buzard, 
vice-president of International Harvester Co.’s motor truck division. Looking on are 
W. C. Schumacher (left), International Harvester executive vice-president, and L. W. 


Pierson, manager of International truck sales 





IS a POWER ENGINEER __........... 


What does he mean to you, this 
Power Engineer? If you make and 
sell power equipment, he means 
evervthing to you . . . because this 
man, and thousands like him, are 
the actual buyers/specifiers of the 
wide variety of power equipment 
that puts the muscle in America’s 
industrial tissue. 


How can you recognize a Power 
Engineer? It’s simple . . . by the 
job he does, the responsibilities he 
shoulders. He is the creator, sup- 
plier, controller of all the energy 
forms that are vital to American 
industry. Without his services, his 
knowledge, no shafts would turn, 
no lights would glow—anywhere. 


He operates power equipment, he 


John Cole 
title: Manager of Power Services 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 


maintains power equipment, he 
knows power equipment. No mat- 
ter who signs the checks, a Power 
Engineer—like John Cole, Mana- 
ger of Power Services for RCA at 
Camden, New Jersey—advises 
management on what to sign them 
for. That’s what he’s paid for; what 
management expects of him. 


What more logical way to reach, 
influence and SELL the Power En- 
gineer than through his own publi- 
cation, POWER ENGINEER- 
ING? Here is a publication de- 
voted to his interests, his needs. A 
publication editorially directed 
toward totally serving these needs. 
A publication that can take your 
sales story to the Power Engineer. 





7 


: Send. for YOUR copy of this survey! 


This study features interviews with 


18 other 


Power Engineers in as 
It de 


Power Engineer's tune 


many diversified industries 
fines the 
importance to you In 
your marketing concept. Write for 


a complimentary copy, today 


| 
| 
l 
| tion, his 
[ 
| 
| 
’ 


reach . influence SELL the Power Engineer through his own publication: 


Power Engineering 


The specialized magazine reaching/selling the power specialists! 
TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 308 EAST JAMES STREET, BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Publishers also of PLANT ENGINEERING 


BPA, 


Mea 4 


February 1959 





NOBODY, BUT NOBODY GETS TESTIMONIALS 


INTERS TAT 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“We just received the pictures of Roto-Rooter for United States Steel. Very frankly, the art director 
on this account and | were ready to take bets that you couldn't produce the photograph in the 
impossible length of time we requested. | gave the picture to Paul (the art director) and we both 
shook our heads, and | sat down to write this letter to you because we are both grateful that you 
could give us such crackling service when we needed it so badly.” 


— DAVID BARBOUR, ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


PERRY-BROWN. INC. & 





Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. etchu ’ MacLeod & G e, 


“It was a wonderful story, and the pictures were just what we wanted. National Supply is 
delighted. No one has ever come up with anywhere near as thorough a job in their history... 


and that dates back to 1825 A.D.” — CHARLES LITTLE, ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


General Mills, Inc. 





ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND | 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


Cincinnati, Ohio E 
“Interstate has provided us with a higher percentage of usable advertising and editorial photog- 
raphy and case history material than any other previous source in the 76-year history of our com- 


pany.” WILLIAM A. BRAMLAGE, ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING CORP. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPEEOCRANES * S$PEEDSHOVELS * SPEED ORAGLINES 


¢ 
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NOBODY, BUT NOBODY GETS TESTIMONIALS LIKE © 


INTERSTATE 


OlViISiION 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST... CHICAGO 11, ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST,SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG.,N W.COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES.. DETROIT 26, MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLDG, ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST.. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. COURT 1-2980 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5, CAL.. DUNKIRK 5-716! 
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An open letter from Alexander Roberts, President and General Manager, Interstate Industrial Reporting Service, Inc. 


WE'RE SELLING THE ONLY FEASIBLE, PRACTICAL WAY TO GET PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OR USER-BENEFIT CASE-HISTORY REPORTING ON A NATIONAL SCALE. 


THE 200 ACTIVE CLIENTS OF INTERSTATE KNOW THIS TO BE SO 
For them, we handle over 11,000 assignments annually more than one every 47 minutes of every 


\ i hour working day every day of the year. That's more work, by far 


than anyone else in the country 1s doing 


WE ARE NOW CONCERNED WITH THE ADVERTISER WHO DOES NOT USE INTERSTATE. AND, HE HAS MORE 
COMPANY THAN WE CARE TO SEE. HE HAS HIS OWN REASONS FOR GETTING PICTURES ANOTHER WAY. 
THAT'S BECAUSE: 

<r He takes it for granted that all national photo services are basically the same. 


oO He is a creature of habit. It is human to stay with the known, eschew the untried. 


the He thinks we're too expensive 


IT IS TO THIS ADVERTISER THAT WE SAY: 

INTERSTATE is the stand-alone corporation in the field. We do NOT want to be placed in the category 
of other photo services. The quality of our product simply cannot be beat (except by the illustrator in the $500- 
$1000 per day bracket). We are perfectionists, and no-one practises that any more; we /msist upon at least striving 
for the ideal and too many cameramen chafe under that insistence; we are not a news agency maintaining a by-product 
commercial department; we are not agents for the 2400 local-level photographers who serve our interests (they 
create photos our way or not at all, at our price scheduling, not theirs); we do not say that we expect to be favored 
with your entire campaign (in truth, we are proud of the fact that the client who uses us five times a year pays 
the same rate, gets the same all-out, conscientious approach as that accorded to the client who calls upon us 700 
times a year). 


We need one show-case assignment from you. It’s tough to break a habit but you're getting material another 
way; it’s not the best way, nor is it a way doing us any good. You haven't a thing to lose, for if you're displeased with 
the end results, return the material to us and there will be no charge (any ethical company would do this anyway ). 


cS Cost is relative ...a basic tenet that has been around a long time. It is better economy to spend $100 for an 
illustration that is story-telling, eye-arresting, believable than $50 for a static, mediocre photo. One gets you more 
readership, helps sell your product more effectively. We know we're priced higher than two photo services. For 
example, where our rate is pegged at $200, one gets $150, the other $175; we say they're both priced higher than 
they should be for what they're marketing, while our $200 rate is worth at least $300 in value. EVERY client we have 
is price-conscious; he has to be it is good business to be. Obviously, then, with over 11,000 assignments handled 
annually, our rates have to be regarded as competitive. The ove element that we have trouble getting across to a 
non-user of our operation is the rate standardization we offer. Literally, if the quoted charge to you is $100 for 
a photo assignment to be handled in Cleveland, Ohio, then it is $100 for the same type of assignment in Shoshone, 
Idaho or Prescott, Arizona or Key West, Florida or Moosehead Lake, Maine. These rates are standardized, they're 
pre-determined (you always know in advance what your total cost will be), and they're realistic. 
We use our own staff pe plus 24 al-level photographers, 1100 cinematographers, 600 ind 
eporters fh t > 1,000 assignments annually 
NTERSTATE sets the pattert r photo ar f fit reporting (3 a rder one or both, of course ) 
onal at in | f activity our rapidity « 
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INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22. N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST. CHICAGO II, ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST.SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG.,N W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES . DETROIT 26, MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. COURT 1-2980 
3839 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5, CAL.. DUNKIRK 5-716! 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
M. Stephens Miranda, chairman of the board 
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LONDON STUDY FINDS .. 





Industrial buying 
influentials seldom 
see the salesman 


= Most every industrial purchasing 
decision in Canada is made by a 
team; and the senior members of 
the team rarely see the salesmen of 
the products being considered. 

This is one of the findings of a 
Canadian industrial buying patterns 
study, as reported by James A. 
Daly, president of the Business 
Newspapers Association and of 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications. The 
study was sponsored by the BNA 
and the NIAA. 

Mr. Daly told the Toronto NIAA 
chapter that “industrial purchases 
are made as the result of a team 
decision. This is equally true in the 
small family-controlled company as 
in the large public corporation. 
Practically every purchase has sev- 
eral individuals influencing it.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Daly said the 
senior group in each team of “in- 
dustrial purchasing influentials” 
rarely see a salesman for the prod- 
ucts they are considering. Instead, 
its members form impressions and 
opinions “from reports from sub- 
ordinates (not all of whom have 
seen salesmen); from contact with 
similar operations, and from precon- 
ceived images of potential sup- 
pliers.” 

Mr. Daly said this London Indus- 
trial Purchasing Study demonstrates 
the importance of advertising, since 


the top purchasing influentials are 
“insulated” from direct salesman- 
ship. 

Another report finding, according 
to Mr. Daly, was that the time taken 
to consider industrial purchases is 
often longer than usually believed. 

He said capital goods purchases 
are often discussed for two or 
three years before the actual pur- 
chase is made. “This obviously 
suggests sustained and repeated ad- 
vertising, rather than the practice of 
jumping from product to product 
each month.” 

London study explored in depth 
the buying practices of 37 companies 
in the London, Ontario, area. 


Inspiration . 


SURVEY INDICATES .. 





Business papers 
must improve to 
hold acceptance 


s The quality of business papers is 
not keeping pace with the increased 
rates for space advertising. As a re- 
sult, industrial advertisers will be 
spending the same or a lower per- 
centage of their budgets on business 
papers five years from now. 

This is one of the two major con- 
clusions of a membership survey 
conducted by the Philadelphia 
NIAA chapter. 


The other finding is much more 


. “‘Headaches,”’ the ‘‘official’’ mascot of the NIAA 1959 convention, in- 


spires committee members: (I. to r.) general conference chairman Robert G. Hill of 
U.S. Steel’s Columbia-Geneva Steel Div.; William Majors of Majors & Mattoch; George 
Dupee of the Wall Street Journal; John J. O'Rourke of John O'Rourke Advertising; and 
Thomas H. Carmody of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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encouraging: 68% of the respon- 
dents to the survey feel that their 
top management is sold on their 
business paper value and _ ability. 
They base this belief on the fact 
that programs and budget recom- 
mendations are approved with little 
trouble, interference or criticism. 

Other reasons behind this self- 
given vote of confidence include: 
top management sits in on all bi- 
weekly advertising conferences; 
close cooperation and contact be- 
tween advertising and marketing 
departments; top management is 
convinced that advertising has built 
up company reputation over the 
year. 

To the first question, “Five years 
from now, will you be spending 
more or less in business paper space 
advertising?,” half of those answer- 
ing stated that they expect to spend 
the same percentage and approxi- 
mately one-third anticipate spend- 
ing a lower percent. Only 9% of the 
respondents expect to spend a high- 
er percentage. 

Among 
said they will be spending less, sev- 
eral indicated they have already 
made budget cuts in this direction. 


those respondents who 


Sargent urges ad manager to 

broaden marketing perspective 
® Many top executives are dis- 
satisfied with the marketing per- 
spective of their advertising man- 
agers, according to John R. Sargent, 


More mailing list data . 
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marketing consultant, Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick & Paget, New York. 

Mr. Sargent told the Philadelphia 
NIAA chapter that ad managers 
must broaden their perspective if 
they are to gain greater manage- 
ment recognition. 

“Rightly or wrongly,” he said, “we 
often hear the complaint, ‘Our ad- 
vertising manager is a good techni- 
cian, but he doesn’t have a good 
concept of the company’s over-all 
marketing objectives, plans and pro- 
cedures. He doesn’t have a top man- 
agement view in marketing mat- 
ters.’ ” 

Conceding that this criticism is 
probably fair in some cases and 
grossly unfair in others, Mr. Sar- 
gent added that “over-all, real merit 
tends to come to the surface. If you 
have a broad marketing under- 
standing and executive judgment, 
it’s hard to hide. It comes out.” 


BETTER RESULTS 





Snodell offers 
helpful trade show 
exhibiting hints 


= What should you know before 
exhibiting your company’s products 
and services at a trade show? 

According to R. M. Snodell, man- 
ager of exhibits and trade shows, 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago, the list is 
long and complicated. He did, how- 
ever, offer these hints at a meeting 
of the Chicago NIAA chapter: 


. Members of the NIAA Direct Mail Committee discuss the 
inclusion of additional mailing list information in IM’s Market Data & Directory Num- 
ber. Members (I. to r.) are: Martin Brussee, Rocky Mountain Metal Products Co.; J. T 
Cornwell, Chemical Div., Celanese Corp. of America; Robert L. Starski, Sanger Funnell, 
Inc.; Richard E. Tirk. Reply-O-Letter Co.; Tom Grant, KGA, Inc.; David B. Tyler, Nor- 
ton Co.; C. Roberts Pope, Remington Rand; and Sydney B. Rudder, American Brass Co 
Not in picture, George A. Bond, |-T-E Circuit Breaker Co 


i. Most visitors come to see what’s 
new. This also means new features 
or new uses for established products 
and services. If possible, then, this 
should be the keystone of your ex- 
hibit. 

2. Don’t try to feature all 26,753 
sizes or models that you make. Fea- 
ture one or two outstanding models. 
If a new model or new service is 
coming out, you can hardly find a 
better place to introduce it than at a 
national trade show. 


3. Always have a demonstration in 
your booth, and, if possible, audi- 
ence participation. This helps bring 
visitors into your booth and makes 
them more receptive to your story. 


4. If the show is a vertical type, you 
should display only products or 
services in which the particular 
audience is interested. 


5. Always identify items clearly to 
avoid wasting the visitor’s time .. . 
and possibly losing his interest. Usu- 
ally he will not linger long to guess 
what it is you are selling. 


6. Anticipate questions that may be 
asked regarding your product or 
service. Have the answers in sight, 
in your literature, and, above all, in 
the minds of the people manning 
your booth. 

7. Purchasing booth space in a 
trade show is one of the most im- 
portant phases of exhibiting. After 
you have determined the width and 
depth of the space needed, study the 
floor plans, ceiling heights, balcony 
overhands, posts, location of water 
lines, air lines, gas, etc. It is cheap- 
er to be located adjacent to the 
things you need than to pipe them 
long distances. 

Also, you may want to locate near 
an allied exhibitor, which will make 
it easier for you to refer visitors 
back and forth. 


8. Careful planning is the primary 
phase of any successful endeavor. 
This is especially true in trade show 
exhibiting. You may want to in- 
clude design engineers, production 
engineers, sales heads, marketing 
men, etc. The purchasing depart- 
ment should also be included if part 
of your demonstration depends on 
materials that must be purchased 
from the outside. 





9. Remember that prompt, safe de- 
livery and handling are often more 
important than cost when making a 
trade show shipment. The show 
opens regardless of whether or not 
your material has arrived, and an 
empty booth is a very costly error 
in judgement. 


10. Do not allow the erection op- 
eration to be catch-as-catch-can. 
Make definite plans weeks in ad- 
vance as to who will set up and 
when. 


11. Always number your packing 
cases in the sequence in which they 
are to be opened. Identify your 
cases at all corners with your com- 
pany colors or trade mark. 


12. At most trade shows, the show 
management has arranged for “offi- 
cial service contractors” for decora- 
tions, rugs, floor tile, labor services, 
drayage, electricity, flowers, furni- 
ture, photographs, signs, and tele- 
phone. But be sure to get your re- 
quests in early. 


13. Exhibitors having an “outstand- 
ing’ demonstration should back it 
up with an attractive piece of litera- 
ture available to all visitors. Often 
the person watching the demonstra- 
tion does not have the “say” about 
purchasing; but if favorably im- 
pressed, will take literature to pass 
along to the person in charge of 
such. operations. 


14. The choice of booth personnel 
is probably the most important sin- 
gle phase of trade show participa- 
tion. Don’t use local men just to 
save expenses; and be sure to have 
an “expert” on hand to answer high- 
ly technical questions. 


15. Starting on the day that show 
dates are announced, it is wise to 
make up a portfolio containing per- 
tinent information, both on past 
shows and on the current one. In- 
clude check lists that keep all con- 
cerned informed as to just what has 
to be done, what deadlines have 
been set, etc. 


These and other suggestions are 
available by writing to the Exhibit 
Producers & Designers Association, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Ask 
for “Quick hints to help you get 
good results in the trade show.” 


So they asked them . 
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. The Columbus NIAA chapter wanted to know how advertising 


affects industrial purchases—so they invited five buyers to speak on the subject. The 
speakers were (I. to r.) Merle E. Roberts, industrial engineering manager, Bell Sound 
Systems; D. D. Herrman, chief engineer, Hartzell Propeller Fan Co.; Leo Wildermuth, 
purchases director, Dresser-ldeco Co.; Raymond H. Rupp, materials controller, Janitrol 
Aircraft Div., Surface Combustion Corp.; and William Taylor, chief engineer, Ebco 


Mfg. Co. 


PANELISTS AGREE 





Study of past ads 
can be both 
valuable, overdone 


= The knowledge of past advertis- 
ing is valuable—even indispensable. 
Trouble is, some advertisers have 
come to regard this knowledge as a 
crutch. 

This was the consensus of opin- 
ion of five panelists at a Philadel- 
phia NIAA chapter discussion of 
“Just how important is the study of 
past advertising as an aid in pro- 
ducing new advertising?” The panel 
consisted of Laurence Rockelein, 
copy director, Harris D. McKinney, 
Inc.; Herman §S. Thoenebe, copy 
chief, Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb 
& Keen; Everett Woodward, copy 
chief, Aitkin-Kynett; James Sell- 
ers, N. W. Myer & Son; and Francis 
Gowen, Lewis & Gilman. 

According to Mr. Rockelein, the 
study of past advertising ranks “al- 
most equally in importance to the 
creative factor.” He _ continued, 
“whatever method of study is used, 
some conclusions invariably result.” 

“T think that this is where a large 
part of the trouble starts. Some- 
times creative people—and some- 
times even advertisers—tend to take 
these do’s and don’t as straps on a 
creative strait jacket.” 


Mr. Thoenebe followed with the 
explanation, “What we are trying to 
do is improve readership by, I sup- 
pose, investigation of the elements 
of advertisements. It is unfortunate 
for those of you who write in this 
business that most of the readership 
systems give you little to work with. 

“It is not enough for you and me 
to know that an ad is good or bad, 
read or not read. We would like to 
know exactly which components led 
to its failure or success. If your tv 
set conks out you don’t junk it— 
because you know that it isn’t all 
imperfect. You find the defective 
part.” 

Another of the speakers, Everett 
Woodward, said that the study of 
the results of advertising can be a 
real threat to creativity. He ex- 
plained that one company for which 
he ®rmerly worked predicted fu- 
ture returns on the basis of past 
performance. However, their minds 
became more and more closed to the 
need for risking any appreciable 
test appropriations to find new and 
different ways to advertise and sell 
their products. 

He continued, “There was too 
little provision for trial and error, 
too little recognition that trial and 
error sometimes result in trial and 
bonanza. Today, this company is 
doing only one-third the volume it 
used to enjoy.” = 
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fe, SYMBOLS OF (7 
WANTEDNESS 


THIS is the book 


for reaching the KEY factors in 


CENTRAL RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING 
WARM AIR HEATING 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTING 


Check . . . and you’ll see! 75 to 80% of the total business in Central 
Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal 
Contracting is done by 20 to 25% of the dealers and contractors. These 
are the KEY dealer-contractors—the concentration of buying power 
reached so effectively, so provably only in AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
Get the facts on this KEY book, its 100% paid circulation, and the 
big market it opens up for you. Write us today. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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more readers’? 
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Two types of catalog advertisements 


# Both Eico and Heath advertised their various kits in a recent issue 
of High Fidelity magazine. The Eico ad used a second color to set off its 
description of a large number of units, while the Heath Co. used less 
descriptive copy but showed a good illustration of its completed cab- 
inet. Which ad do you think attracted more readers? See page 80 
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AUTHORITY 


for the 
“Finishes on Metal” Field 


These companion publications keep 
vital information before the eyes 
... at the fingertips of production 
executives throughout the finishing 
field. Thousands of reprints are 
ordered monthly. Editors are con- 
stantly consulted by the industry. 


HOW TO DO IT . . . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING is the authoritative 
monthly magazine of the industry. 
Packed with vitally important ar- 
ticles on the newest developments 
in metallic, non-metallic and other 
finishes, it brings the latest on new 
equipment and new methods to a 
circulation of more than 21,500. 


WHERE TO BUY IT. . . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyer's guide to the finish- 
ing field. Quick reference to all ma- 
terials, processes and equipment. 


READERSHIP PRODUCES RESULTS 
. . . Records show constant use of 
both publications produces more 
inquiries, more sales! 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 


NT 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Ay which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


s The Heath ad attracted the great- 
er number of readers, 52%—while 
30% were stopped by the Eico ad- 
vertisement. 

The Heath Co. ad is better laid 
out. It is simply done and, although 
detailed is easy to read. The picture 
of the whole console unit also gave 
the prospective buyer an idea of 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 79 





WY 


how his efforts might look. 

The non-functional use of color in 
the Eico ad tended to give it a cut- 
up appearance. This, coupled with 
wordiness and spotty placement of 
the illustrations, gave the ad a clut- 
tered and formidable appearance. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Heath Company 
Seen- 


Noted Assoc. 





Per Cent of Readers 32 50 


Cost Ratios 


127 13] 


Seen- 
Assoc. 





Per Cent of Readers 29 
Cost Ratios 60 


@ Noted denoies 
readers who, when interv 


remembered having 


they ass« 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 


rent of readers who said they remembered 


seeing the ad and associated it with the 


name of the product 


@ Read Most denote 


Opy. 
Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (wh 
for example) for a specific ad and 
rorresponding median average cost 
1ds in the same issue. A ‘Noted 
ost ratic f 175, for exampl 
mean that 
readers per 
par being 100 and representing the 
Jian average cost. Thus a 
above 100 is above average: belo 


is below average 
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You need a lot of SPACE to do justice to construction these days. A big magazine 
has space for dramatic picture stories of major construction jobs . . . space for the advertiser 
to show king-size photos of his product on the job. And continually traveling field editors come 
up with vital editorial content to fill the jumbo pages. Only CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS Offers 
the advantage of an 11x15 impact page size to both readers and advertisers. 

Circulation-wise CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS goes to more contractors and more contracting 
companies than any other construction monthly. 

Put these factors together, and you'll understand why more advertisers in 1958 placed 
more advertising in CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS than in any other construction monthly. 

During 1958 we stressed the unique editorial content, the quality-controlled depth circu- 
lation, the impact format of CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS. These three concepts made COon- 
TRACTORS and ENGINEERS the foremost magazine in the construction monthly field last year. 
For 1959 we will uphold these standards . . . and strive to do even better! 


A Buttenheim Publication 


Contractors and Engineers 470 Fourth avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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BIG BUY 


Estimated 1959 outlay for refining-petro- 
chemical industry growth, nearly $4 billions; 
maintenance and services, another $2 billions. 
Dynamic . . . realistic, too. Going places, but 
in the fastest, most efficient and economical 
way. In short, big business, up for grabs by 


any alert supplier with something to sell. 
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Petroleum 


Refiner 











HARD SELL 


PETROLEUM REFINER serves the quest for 





better equipment and services. Specialized 
process and product coverage, tailored to 
a job-help pattern. More of it, too; and more 
readers than any other specialized industry 
publication. Add known coverage of better 
than 95% of buying influences. Q.E.D.: 
PETROLEUM REFINER in '59. 








Class. 11 1—Petrole 


vides Circulation 
roit verification bd 
culations. 
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i py Gulf Publis 
Published PO Tive, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 
Kes Jackson 9-4301. 


. ADVERTISING RA 
Effective December 15, 1988. Card N 
Issued August 25, 1958. 
BULK SPACE RATES 

; Per page 
Page 475.00 
3 pages 450.00 
6 pages ---..425.00 
12 pages 400.00 


RATES 


18 pages 
24 pages 
36 pages 
52 pages 





CIRCULATION 
ished 1922- Single copy U. S.. & 
Establis Lier mye 
A.B.C. 
Average total number on 
(6 mos.) --:: As 


i gales come 
ons <3 paid circulation (6 mos.) 21,9N1 
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BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SU 
SID § ; BSCRI 
Refining 17,300; natural gasoline iy rf 
ment manufacturers, supply dealers and serv- 
ea companies 2,008. Financial: Lease, land 
= royalty owners, financial and other in- 
; aoe A eee Associations . and 
: > 4 : a ; 
*Excerpt from SRDS, ployees (state wit Gekeeel) 24aY Ghanttonal 
January 22, 1959 Coaoas, professors end stent, 783s mis 
business and maar 3: pcan ton hind 
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¢ Broadest specialized coverage 
* Deepest specialized penetration 
¢ Lowest cost/thousand specialized readers. 
Greater Petroieum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 








SPECIALIZED PETROLEUM COVERAGE 


GULF publications are each specialized for 
a particular division of the Petroleum Indus 
try, delivering 4 combined circulation of 
more than 52,000, paid, ABC. In addition 
to PETROLEUM REFINER, Gulf Publishing 
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Company issues 


WORLD OL for the Drilling-Producing 
Division of the Industry. Specialized for this 
division, it has more than 25,000 subscribers 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY for the Oil and Gas 


Pipe Line Division of the Industry. It is 
specialized for the Transportation Division, 


has more than 5,700 subscribers. 


encececseeesese® 


Added to PETROLEUM REFINER'S more : 
® 


than 21,500 subscribers, this totals over ; 


52,000 s ecialized harap age soared f GULF : UBLIS 4 
F & % @ ‘ 
fe a a 2 . Me 


lation — which can be bought horizontally ; 


or vertically. Check SRDS listings for com E : 8 World's Largést Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


bination rates ie ; 
“pO. Box 2608 * JAckson 9-4301 * Houston, Texas 


Offices: New York * Chicago’ * Cleveland * Tulsa 
Dallas * Los Angeles * Hannover * London, 





Helpfulness Sells In Industry 


Are You 
Helpful Enough? 


Engineers — and 
buyers buy on the basis of 
what they know about your 
products in relation 

to their problems and the 
possible solutions. 


The trick, then, in selling is 

to teach them more about 
your products. That’s why 
you have sales engineers, that’s 
why you publish catalogs. 
That’s also why every 
seller-to-industry needs 

a full-time technical 
information program. 


A technical information program 
helps you by giving your 
customers and prospects helpful 
information through many 
channels of communication: 
feature articles, 
technical data sheets, 
society papers, 

and the external periodical 
to name but a few. 


A technical information program 
brings together the many activities 
of industrial sales promotion 
with planning, scheduling 

and action. It increases the 
efficiency of your sales effort 

by adding authority, reach 

and depth to the frequency of 


your contacts with your markets. 


Program Your Helpfulness 


We have designed and delivered 
technical information 

programs for clients with 
technical products for over 

10 years. 


Our concept of the integrated, 
sales-directed program is outlined 
in a single check-sheet, “What 

Is A Technical Information 
Program?” If you're selling to 
industry it will interest you. 


Send for your copy today. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington Report 


Census information to 
be available this year 





Contemplating a market analyses in depth? Best 


you hold off until 1958 Censuses of Business and 


Manufactures figures are out. They should be, by fall 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 
= Warning: don’t get too deeply 
committed to a market analysis 
| which depends on old statistics. Be- 
| fore 1959 is over, the Bureau of the 
| Census will be issuing a flood of 
| new information covering the en- 
| tire range of manufacturing, min- 
ing, and mineral industries plus 

| wholesaling and retailing. 

Since mid-January the forms for 
| the 1958 censuses of business and 
| manufactures have been in the 

hands of the businessmen who will 
supply the information. If the: busi- 
| nessmen display a cooperative spirit, 
| and if electronic equipment meas- 
| ures up to expectations, much of 
| the most useful information from 
this new census will become public 
| during the final quarter of this year. 
| Normally, there is supposed to be 
a five year gap between nationwide 
economic censuses, but you may re- 
call that the Census _ originally 
scheduled to record 1953 was de- 
layed for a year by an economy 
| wave which sought to offset some of 
| the costs the government incurred 
in fighting the Korean war. 

While a five year gap would justi- 

fy a census of 1959 instead of 1958, 

the Census Bureau must get back 
| on schedule because this is the last 
| “off year” so far as the Census Bu- 

reau’s equipment is concerned, until 
| after the completion of the 1960 
| population and housing censuses. 

Needless to say, with nearly 2,- 

500,000 businesses listed for study, 
Census officials hesitate to promise 
an exact date for release of the re- 
sults of the 1958 censuses, Given “a 


reasonable amount” of cooperation, 
however, they expect that the first 
detailed results by areas will be- 
come available for retailing, whole- 
saling and service industries be- 
ginning in September. Industry, 
state and metropolitan area totals 
from the new Census of Business 
are targeted for November or De- 
cember. You can help by making 
sure that your company’s return is 
in on time. 

In a sense, it has to work out that 
way, or the result will be a situa- 
tion that isn’t pleasant to contem- 
plate. On hand and ready to go at 
the Census Bureau are two of the 
nation’s fastest electronic compu- 
tors and related high speed printers. 

In the year or more of preparation 
for the current economic censuses, 
the Census Bureau developed 
roughly 40 different major forms for 
the Census of Business and 185 dif- 
ferent forms for the Census of Man- 
ufacturers. Drawing on the records 
of the Internal Revenue Service and 
the Social Security Administration, 
the Bureau worked up a mailing 
list of roughly 3,000,000 retail, 
wholesale and service organiza- 
tions, and 280,000 manufacturing 
business and 30,000 mines. 


Valuable new features .. To a 
greater degree, the 1958 census 
merely updates the same kinds of 
information which were obtained 
in 1954. There are, however, some 
highly valuable new features. 
Among them, one of the most in- 
teresting is the effort to add a 
schedule on “Distribution of Sales” 

to the Census of Manufacturers. 
Not since 1939 has the government 
Continued on page 86 
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the magazine 
that’s 


buy-partisan 


it’s all out to help the 
men who make buying decisions 


For every 100 people in heavy construction there are a handful 
who decide what machines and materials to buy. CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT is edited for these people—and nobody else. 


Take a look at the article titles at left. Every one is of direct 
interest to men who have to make buying decisions. 


The articles themselves tell what’s available, how to use it, how to 
buy it, how to finance it, how to keep it going, how to get the most 
for a dollar. No obituaries. No personnel gossip. No clambakes. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT reports how-to-buy case studies. 
Provides step-by-step methods on purchasing, financing, amor- 
tizing. Even product performance stories are edited for men who 
buy —tells them how a product can save time, labor, money. 


These busy readers, who are always on the move, are just as 
interested in helpful information in your advertisements as they 
are in CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT’s buyer-slanted editorial pages. 


Another big advantage of placing your advertising in 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT is that it reaches the men who buy 
... because readers are hand-picked by the salesmen of local 
equipment distributors—the men in the best position to know 
who’s who and what’s going on in every concern that uses con- 
struction equipment and materials. This takes your advertise- 
ment right to your best current prospects. 


Construction Equipment 
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, to companies contributing to annual survey of manufactures, is 
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attempted to determine the channels 
of distribution which are used by 
manufacturers to sell their prod- 
ucts. In the two preceding postwar 


census of manufactures, ques- 
tions on distribution methods were 
omitted because census officials 
were not convinced that business- 
men could provide the answers. 
Under new procedures worked 
vat for the 1958 census, the “Dis- 
uibution of Sales” questions will go 
unly to a selected group of com- 
panies. While results 
are published on an establishment 
basis, the “Distribution of Sales” in- 
formation is to be published in terms 
of product from information col- 
lected on a company-wide basis. 
When this is tabu- 


most census 


information 
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d back shown) 


goes 


lated it is expected to show for each 
product shipments to a variety of 
outlets including: wholesalers, re- 
tailers, export, the federal govern- 
ment, within the company, and to 
sales branches. In addition it will 
provide breakdowns showing the 
destination of shipments made by 
the company-owned offices 
and branches. 


sales 


Lists supplementary benefits . . 
Another of the important new fea- 
tures in the 1958 Census is the spe- 
cial supplemental schedule which 
has been sent to about 50,000 large 
manufacturing companies which 
normally participate in the Bureau’s 
annual survey of manufactures. 
This supplemental schedule which 
went out in mid-1958 and is now be- 
ing processed, will be published as 
part of the 1958 Census of Manufac- 
tures and will provide for the first 





Sen Oc ew 


designed to ease data reporting. Previous years’ entries, as 
made by companies themselves, remain on shuttling form. 


time a highly detailed amount of 
information on supplementary em- 
ployes benefits (pension plans etc.), 
depreciation costs, and expenditures 
for maintenance and repair. 


Small firms covered . . The Cen- 
sus of Business is a problem largely 
because of the large number of rela- 
tively small firms which must be 
covered. Before good coverage is 
achieved, a substantial volume of 
costly and time-consuming follow 
up can occur. 

Fortunately, nearly a third of the 
3,000,000 retail, service and whole- 
sale firms are enumerated from their 
income tax returns, so that they 
don’t even know they have been 
counted. These are the small firms 
—the ones with no paid employes. 

Although the Census of Manufac- 
tures is far more complex, covering 
the activities of well over 350 in- 

Continued on page 88 
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THE PETROLEUM 


Engineer 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Take the sale of any piece of oil and gas equip- 
ment—follow the sequence of events from initial 
contact to purchase order. Check the man who 
actually triggered the buying. Nine times out of 
ten he’s an engineer— either by title or by prac- 
tice . . . Study your product. Study the market. 
Pick the right book* at the right time. Then aim 
advertising dollars directly at the tight target of 
purchasing influence. Give your printed sales effort 
a chance to perform in a pure and concentrated 
all-buying atmosphere. Visibility unlimited. 


*The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Com- 
pany publishes four monthly magazines 
— The Petroleum Engineer- Drilling & 
Producing, The Pipeline Engineer, and 
The Refining Engineer —for engineering- 
operating specialists, and The Petroleum 
Engineer for Management —a book for 
the integrated reader . . . PE subscribers 
select editorial. PE advertisers select 


subscribers. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /: Oe FSS) .6 BAL LAS 
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dustries and the production of sev- 
eral thousand distinct products, the 
collection process ordinarily is 
somewhat smoother. 

All of the 280,000 manufacturing 
companies and the 30,000 mines will 
be required to return special cen- 
sus forms. But even in these in- 
stances many of the smaller firms 
will receive what is popularly 
known as the “short form,” a great- 
ly simplified questionnaire calling 
only for bob-tailed information from 
relatively small companies. 


Previous answers given . . 
Many of the bigger companies have 
specialists skilled in handling ques- 
tionnaires. Moreover the process is 
particularly streamlined for the 
50,000 companies in the “Annual 
Survey of Manufactures” sample 
because the Census Bureau uses a 
“shuttle form” which reminds them 
of the answers which they gave to 
a similar question in each of the 
preceding Surveys of Manufactures. 

For companies receiving the 
“shuttle” form, actual answers sub- 
mitted by that company to each 
census question in preceding sur- 
veys have been transcribed on the 
form the company receives. All it 
has to do is update the same figures 


to provide answers for 1958. 
In terms of number of companies, 
payroll, expenditures for plant and 


value added by 
manufacture, the 1958 Census of 
Manufactures is not likely to pro- 
duce any surprises. Highly detailed 
information on these subjects ordi- 
narily is collected annually in a 
of manufactures which in- 
volves every company employing 
100 persons or (Results of 
the 1957 survey are appearing now.) 
From the Census, however, mar- 
keting people will get for the first 
time since 1954, product and mate- 
information, and 


equipment, and 


survey 


more. 


rials consumed 
statistics covering small as well as 
large companies. 

Compared with the 1954 census, 
officials have planned their ques- 
tion forms to extract more product 
information, and more information 
about materials consumed, parts and 
components. There will also be in- 
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formation about the use of con- 
tainers, in terms of quantity and 
value, and a special effort will be 
made to determine the uses of plas- 
tic films which compete with con- 
tainers. 


What to expect. . Now, then, what 
will be coming, and when should 
you expect it? Given two important 
assumptions—that report forms 
come back on time and that the 
electronic computors and _high- 
speed printing equipment do their 
job—here is what to expect: 


Retailing, Wholesaling and Service 
Trades: 

q Preliminary Results by State 
—3 sets of 49 releases each, ap- 
pearing during September, October 
and November, with a 50th release 
giving national totals appearing 
shortly before the 49th individual 
state release. For each state, these 
releases will give, by major line of 
trade, total trade, number of estab- 
sales, employment and 
Also similar figures for 


lishments, 
payrolls. 

each county and for each city, but 
without breakdown by major line 
of trade. 

4 Final Area 
before the 


area releases is completed, and run- 


Bulletins—Beginning 
series of preliminary 
ning through the first weeks of 1960, 
Final Area Bulletins, containing the 
bulk of the results from the busi- 
ness census, will be issued. These 
bulletins contain the same kinds of 
information as the preliminary re- 
leases but in greater detail, so that 
breakdowns by kind of business are 
possible by county, by city and by 
standard metropolitan area. 


4 Subject Releases—After first 
quarter 1960, the Bureau will be 
publishing several subject releases 
for each of the three major topics 
of the Business census—retailing, 
wholesaling and trades. 
These will give 
single and multi-unit companies, by 
sales size and by employment size. 


service 
breakdowns’ by 


4 Central Business District Bulle- 
tins—Finally, in late 1960, a series 
of about 100 releases are planned 
which will give information by kind 
of trade for Central Business Dis- 
tricts of important trade centers. As 
an additional feature, the Central 


Business District bulletins for the 
1958 census will sometimes contain 
separate information on sales for 
major shopping areas within the 
metropolitan area, but outside the 
central business district. 


Manufactures and mineral industries: 


4 Four Major Advance Releases in 
November-December 1959, or Jan- 
uary 1960: 


1. For 300-350 industries, total U.S. 
information on employment, payroll, 
value added by manufactures and 
capital expenditures. 


2. For each state, similar informa- 
tion broken down to show totals for 
20 two-digit industries (in the gov- 
ernment Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification System). 


3. Similar information for 62 met- 
ropolitan areas. 


4. Total figures for all counties 
with important manufacturing ac- 
tivity. 


4 Individual Advance Bulletins for 
about 350 industries. This series, be- 
ginning in December and running 
through February or March 1960 
provides some of the most important 
census results, including informa- 
tion by state for each 4-digit S.I.C. 
industry. The first product and ma- 
terials consumption data from the 
1958 census, dealing with roughly 
7,000 products. 


4 Final Industry and Area Bulletins. 
about May 1960, the 
series of 81 final industry and 49 
final area bulletins will begin ap- 
pearing. Covering the full range of 
materials slated for publication, 
these will go into detail on addition- 
al subjects, including materials con- 
sumed, fuels and electric energy 
used, plant specialization data, ship- 
ments by product class by state of 
processing plant and the like. Ulti- 
mately this series will fill well over 
3,000 pages, appearing in three 
bound volumes. 

The Census of Mineral industries 
will be published concurrent with 
the Census of Manufactures. Results 
will appear first in a series of pre- 
liminary releases by industry; then 
a series of releases by state. b 


Beginning 








Chalk Talk for 1959 dl 


OF course, its true that compared with 1957, 
all power-tield publications lost advertising pages 


And its also true that felt it most (because 
it had more to lose and because 1957 was the 
year of 75th Anniversary Issue - the 
biggest issue ever published inthe power field ) 
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K 
ARKETIZING 


for 


A conspicuous example of effec- 
tive marketizing* is the Rodney 
Hunt campaign for 1959. It in- 
cludes 41 pages of advertising in 
6 publications; an intensive edu- 
cational program for the sales 
organization; a continuing, ex- 
tensive direct mail program to 
the industry; new process equip- 
ment sales literature; catalog in 
CEC; cross-references in ads and 
direct mail. 


Like a book 
with all its pages 


. @ promotion program does a 
full job only when it’s complete. 
Nothing can be left out without 
detracting from its productive- 
ness. A vital part of marketizing* 
chemical process equipment, ma- 
terials of construction and engi- 
neering services is to distribute 
your catalog in CEC. . . with 
cross-references in all your print 
media promotions. 


In CEC, 


your catalog will be read and re- 
read, month after month—in over 
15,000 process plants of all kinds 
— paving the way for low-cost 
sales all year long. 


K 


MARKETIZING ... a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail — and effective 
catalog distribution. 


* 


@e  chemicar 
@™  encineerine 
@®  catatoc 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


For complete information, 
consult our ‘‘tell-all’’ pages in SRDS 


for equipment, 
engineering 
services, 
materials of 
construction 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


Who is responsible 


for producing 


instruction manuals? 


s Perhaps you can help us settle a 
friendly argument. Over the years 
no individual or department in our 
organization has really had the re- 
sponsibility of getting out our 
struction materials. I refer to 
struction manuals designed as a 
guide for those whose job it is to 
install, operate and maintain our 
equipment once it is in our custom- 
ers’ plants. 

Our president now insists that we 
must do a much better and more 
consistent job of getting out in- 
structions. To whom does the job 
belong—to the engineering depart- 
ment ... or to the advertising de- 
partment?—Marketing Manager 


in- 
in- 


= It might appear that this job 
would logically be the responsibility 
of the engineering department be- 
cause having sired your product, 
they presumably know more about 
it than anyone else. However, if you 
look closely at the instruction man- 
ual, isn’t it in the final analysis a 
selling tool? 

Sales managers tell us that part of 
the job of selling is keeping the cus- 
tomer sold. It is clear that well 
planned, well written, easy-to-un- 
derstand instruction booklets make 
it possible that: 

1. Your customer’s product can be 


Is it a job to be done by 


engineering or advertising? 


installed much faster and better. 
2. Your customer’s employes can 
learn to operate it faster and better. 
3. Your customer’s maintenance 
men can service and repair it with 
the least delay. 

The last point in the paragraph 
above is extremely important. A 
well-written instruction booklet not 
only helps your customer get his 
equipment back in operation quick- 
ly, but it eliminates the cost and de- 
lay involved when it is necessary 
for you to send out one of your own 
service men to handle the repair. 


Keep ‘em sold . . Doesn’t all this 
help keep your customer sold. Re- 
verse the situation. It takes twice as 
long as it should to install your cus- 
tomer’s equipment. Operating in- 
structions are vague. It takes your 
customer’s men too long to learn 
how to operate it. 

Perhaps they operate it incorrect- 
ly . . cause damage. Then when the 
equipment needs minor servicing or 
adjustment, your instructions do not 
clearly tell what needs to be done. 
Result: the equipment remains idle 
for a day or two until a company 
service man can make a call .. (and 
often it’s only a 10 or 15 minute job 
that the customer could have han- 
dled himself if the instructions had 





only been clear.) 

Add these together, and you’ve 
built up some sales resistance that 
may be a problem the next time 
your salesman attempts to sell the 
customer additional equipment. 


Advertising’s job . . Who should 
have the responsibility of seeing that 
instructions are prepared? Not the 
engineering department. They 
know too much about your product. 
They'll assume that your customer 
knows more than he can logically 
be expected to know. And many en- 
gineers write in long, rambling, dif- 
ficult-to-understand sentences. Fre- 
quently their writing is much more 
technical than necessary. 

Instructions should be the re- 
sponsibility of the advertising de- 
partment. This is not to say that the 
engineering, design and develop- 
ment people can wash their hands of 
the project. Not by a long shot! 
They must be the source of the facts 
and figures. But it is the advertising 
department’s job to see that this 
information is put in readable and 
usable form. 

And this doesn’t mean that the 
advertising department necessarily 
has to do the job itself. There are 
many well-qualified outside organ- 
izations that can be called in to do 
the job, under the supervision of the 
advertising department. 


= What does it cost for the average 
industrial salesman to make a sales 
call today? Can you give me a fair- 
ly current figure?—Assistant Ad- 
vertising Manager 


= Average cost per call, as reported 
in the Nov. IM (“A profile of today’s 
industrial salesman—Reprint No. 
368) is $18.92. This figure is based 
on a survey of members of the New 
York Sales Executives Club. A fig- 
ure covering cost per call on a na- 
tional basis has just been released 
by McGraw Hill Laboratory of Ad- 
vertising Performance. For 1958, 
each call averaged out to $22.30, on 
the overall national basis as against 
the New York region findings. In 
applying these figures to your own 
salesmen, it’s important to bear in 
mind whether his calls are widely 
separated geographically or are 
closely situated in metropolitan 
areas, among other factors. ® 
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Over 600 of the country’s top 
foundrymen are active as techni- 


seminate this vital information 
on equipment, materials and 
processes. 
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CIRCULATION 


Every AFS member receives a 
copy of MODERN CASTINGS 
... over 60% of the paid circula- 
tion goes to readers’ homes. 


Every known foundry in U.S. and 
Canada receives MODER 
CASTINGS. 


These are only a few reasons 
why MODERN CASTINGS gets 
results! 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM .. . 


Can the results of 


industrial advertising 


be measured ? 


How do you decide whether or not you're getting a 


profitable return on your advertising dollars? Do you have 


a formalized method for measuring specific results? If not, 


how do you know you're getting your money's worth? These 


are the questions IM asked company presidents. Here we 


conclude their answers, begun last month 


Utilizes three methods 
to measure advertising 


8 While it is never easy to measure 
advertising results precisely, we 
have found it profitable to use three 
methods: inquiry report and evalu- 
ation; company-recognition studies; 
rate of new product acceptance in 


various markets. 


1. Our inquiry report is quite elab- 
orate. From it we learn prospects’ 
names, titles, product interests, esti- 
mated buying intentions, plant sizes, 
specific source of inquiries, and a 
field evaluation (returned from our 
representatives) of inquiry quality. 
This report remains in our file so 
that our rate-of-progress towards 
each sale can be checked. 


2. Company recognition is less easy 
to evaluate. Our method involves 
regular interviewing at trade shows, 
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for example, to see if certain key 
points in our advertising are getting 
across. 

We have been 
pleased to discover that a change in 
copy appeal, for example, is appar- 
ently remarkable 
promptness by potential prospects. 

We also have used company recog- 
nition mailings at intervals. These 
appear to have value in certain 


surprised and 


noticed with 


major markets. 


3. Our third method of measuring 
advertising results—gaging the rate 
of new product acceptance—is per- 
haps too broad to be considered “sci- 
entific.’ But we believe that the 
speed with which a new type of pow- 
er sweeper, for example, wins edi- 
torial attention and genuine buying 
interest helps attest the efficiency of 
our advertising techniques—as well 
as product quality and its fitness for 
a specific market. 

We determine this rate-of-accept- 
ance by using some of the same data 
as mentioned before: inquiries; 
trade show recognition 
studies. But we also have field re- 
ports of sales, inquiry-conversion 
figures and similar statistical data. 

To any company like ours, manu- 
facturing highly specialized equip- 


response; 


ment for sale to many diverse, non- 
related markets, advertising effi- 
ciency is most important. 

We think it requires constant ex- 
perimenting, searching and effort to 
maintain a good return from adver- 
tising dollars—but that the results 
justify the cost. ® 


Twelve-fold growth 
since war best evidence 


Robert A. Fergusson 
President 
Rust-Oleum 


Evanston, Ill. 


# It is our policy to apply, as part 
of the selling costs, a percentage 
part of our gross sales into a special 
fund which is used for all of our 
advertising activity. As sales ad- 
vance, the fund automatically in- 
creases, and it then becomes not a 
question of ‘how much for adver- 
tising?’ but ‘how wisely and effec- 
tively can we use the funds avail- 
able?’ 

Because of the nature of our 
Rust-Oleum _ products—preserving 
rustable metal, whether it be equip- 
ment, structural steel tanks, build- 
ings, metal sash, or fencing—indus- 
trial plants, mines, surface and sea 
companies, institu- 
tions, commercial establishments, 
and even homeowners are prospects. 
While specific checks on results are 
frequently made and prove our ad- 
vertising effective, I am confident 
that the best evidence is that of the 
continuing growth in sales volume 
and unit production, year after year, 
regardless of the fluctuations in 
economic atmosphere. 


transportation 


At certain intervals, usually sev- 
eral years apart, we conduct ex- 
tensive surveys among plant engi- 
neering, purchasing, and painting 
contractors, wherein among other 
vital questions we invite their op- 
portunity to indicate ‘brand pref- 
erence. From the comparative re- 
sults (not necessaritly from the 
same people but from the same ap- 
proximate numbers in the same 
areas) we have an accurate measure 
of our progress. We know what 


Continued on page 94 
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“They may have the sizes I need, but I don’t know of a service 
outlet in our area!” 


How often has that phrase cost you sales? 
You'll probably never know, because you're not likely to hear 
from tool engineer customers you never had! 

The American Society of Tool Engineers uncovered this need 
for adequate product information after retaining A. T. Kear- 
ney & Company, Management Engineering Consultants, to 
conduct a depth study among tool engineers in the metal- 
working industry—including engineers and management men, 
production and machine design department heads. The year- 
long study also sought out the needs of manufacturers and 
advertising agencies. The results of interviews and special 
meetings at ASTE Chapters across the country were channeled 
into a 160-page report on the product information needs of 
tool engineers. 

ASTE answers the need 

Armed with the confirmed needs of the men whose job it is to 
recommend, specify and put to use the products of production, 
ASTE decided to publish a unique product information guide 
—THE 1959 TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY 
ISSUE. 

“Engineered” for special needs 

This is what the buying influences in metalworking want in a 
Directory Issue: 

@ A time-saving, geographic listing of local distributors 

@ An easy-to-use information source 

®@ Classified product listings, cross-indexed for ready reference 
© Up-to-date information that is at least 90% complete 

@ An authoritative source, aware of their specific needs 

And THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY 
ISSUE is the only Directory engineered to meet these special 
needs! 

3 big sections! 

@ Product Listings 

@ Manufacturers 

@ Local Distributors 

Plus special technical editorial features! 


Constant use—constant exposure 
Because the Directory Issue gives tool engineers on-the-job 
information, your product listings, address and local distribu- 


tor information will be at their finger-tips every day—just as 
your important sales story can be there for quick reference 
throughout the year! The Directory Issue will be distributed 
without extra cost to all current subscribers to THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. 


Plan Today 


THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY ISSUE 
will be published June 15, 1959. Advertising is limited to full 
pages and inserts only with mechanical specifications the same 
as for THE TOOL ENGINEER Magazines. Rates as earned 
in regular issues of TTE apply to THE TOOL ENGINEER 
SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY ISSUE. Don’t forget, the 1959 
edition closes May 8, so reserve space through your local 
TTE Representative or write direct—today! 

Published by The American Society of Tool Engineers, 10700 
Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan 


CAPSULE FACTS: 


NAME: THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY 
ISSUE 


PUBLICATION DATE: JUNE 15, 1959 
CLOSING DATE: MAY 8, 1959 














ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEANS BUSINESS 


.. most specifically, advertising that is 
written with a sure sense of what it takes 
to make a businesspaper reader sit up 
and take notice. Here are three of a 
series of folders prepared by ABP to 
help you get your full money’s worth 
from your businesspaper advertising. 


They're yours for the asking: 


1, MAN IN THE MIDDLE... Right folders (wrapped 
in a convenient file folder) on copy themes 
for advertising in merchandising papers. Each 
folder analyses a specific sales objective .. . 
suggests copy slants that work... shows 
typical examples of advertising that has 
done a job of selling more to—and through— 
dealers. No charge. 


2. HOW TO MULTIPLY YOURSELF... Companion 
booklet to ABP’s sales training film of the 
same name. This 18-page folder contains the 
entire film script and art. Can be used for 
film preview purposes by you or your clients 
or for independent distribution to clients’ 
sales staffs. No charge. 


3. BUSINESSPAPERS .. . THE “WORKING PRESS”... , 
Spells out the function of the business press 
in today’s fast-moving economy. Shows the 
intensified use of the medium by American 
businessmen. Illustrates effective business- 
paper campaigns—and tells what makes 
them work. No charge. 


Just write to any ABP member publi- 
cation or the Business Service Depart. 
ment of: 


THE 


ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
1004 National Prese Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 


FORUM .. 


| continued from p. 92 


| specific competition exists and its 


relationship to our product. 
Similar surveys are conducted of 


| the logical dealer outlets for sale 
| of our products to homeowners, and 


while we are measuring the effects 
of our advertising and ‘product 
preference’ of dealer’s customers, we 
also use the opportunity to secure 
comments and indications on sev- 
eral other items which affect our re- 
lationship with the dealer and which 
will help us in development or ad- 


| justment of sales policies in the fu- 


ture. 

Accurate records are maintained 
on each specific market concerning 
the sales volume going into the area. 
The cost of our local advertising is 
tabulated and recorded, and our 
program of local promotion is de- 
veloped carefully, considering prog- 
ress in each market. This is meas- 
ured in terms of numbers of author- 
ized dealers in relation to total sales 
outlets available, and then the “aver- 
age annual gallonage per dealer.” 

In addition to a local program 
in each major market, our sales dis- 
tricts are accurately informed as to 
the advertising schedule and im- 
pressions (circulation data) that go 
into their respective areas, all with 
a view to having them realize the 
full measure of support being given 
to reach their prospects. 

With the substantial growth of all 
industry and commerce in_ the 
United States and Canada, especial- 
ly since World War II, new plants, 
new personnel, advancements and 
transfers due to expansions all make 
for a moving potential. This may 
be genuinely difficult to follow un- 
less a continuing effort is made to 
keep in touch through the pages of 
the prominent magazines which, 
through their editorial and advertis- 
ing pages provide valuable informa- 
tion on a continuing basis. 

Our program of continuing and 
expanding advertising to keep in 
touch with our prospects and cus- 
tomers has followed the same form- 
ula for the last 12 years. The fact 
that our company’s annual sales vol- 
ume has grown twelve-fold in that 
period is, we believe, the best evi- 
dence of profitable returns. 


Sales barometer reflects 
ad program’s success 


Carl L. Hecker 
President 

The Oliver Corp. 
Chicago 


= We are continuously studying 
ways and means to increase our 
market penetration in the segments 
of industry in which we are en- 
gaged. Since our product in my 
estimation is classified as a funda- 
mental product, we have no time for 
costly experimentation in wild ideas 
in advertising. 

We rely on our advertising man- 
ager and agency to perform the 
known methods and research neces- 
sary to measure advertising ac- 
eeptance, but really this acceptance 
of an advertising program is in the 
main measured by the success of 
the sales program. 

We feel that an advertising pro- 
gram is our (management’s) pro- 
gram and the responsibility for its 
success or failure must be jointly 
shared by top management, agency 
and advertising department. 

Success in a sales program is a 
cumulative effort. The product must 
be at least competitive as to fea- 
tures, quality, and price. 

Sales organization must be wide- 
awake, aggressive, and possessed 
of vision to secure proper mar- 
ket penetration. Finally, a well-or- 
ganized sales promotion and ad- 
vertising campaign is needed to 
complete the marketing picture. 

Upper management must assess 
the effectiveness of each of these 
segments as to its success in se- 
curing the proper volume of sales. 
If, in the light of this evaluation, it 
is found that there is a weakness, 
that weakness must be corrected, 
even if the ratings of agency and 
advertising department are satis- 
factory. 

No amount of advertising will cor- 
rect deficiencies in other areas, and 
likewise strength in other areas will 
not counterbalance weakness in 
sales promoticn and advertising. 
Balance must be achieved. a 








THEY PUT READING ON A C.O.D. BASIS 


While a practical businessman is on the job, he 
expects a cash return for his time. Including his 
reading time. And he’s willing to pay cash on the 
line for a product he needs. 


That’s why there’s nothing leisurely or haphazard 
about the way a businessman reads his business- 
paper. He knows his businesspaper delivers the 
information he needs. He reads purposefully, at- 
tentively—alert for news of his trade or industry. 
For new methods and materials. For fresh, profit- 
able ideas that can bring him cash returns. 


He finds as much of what he needs in the adver- 
tising as he does on the editorial pages—and 
consequently reads it with the same searching 
concentration. 


To put the results of your advertising on a cash 
basis, make sure the men you want to reach give 
it their full concentration—in the pages of their 
buinesspapers. 


Good business advertising works 
best in a good businesspaper. 


As an advertising man, you know that any publication’s 
value as an advertising medium depends on its editorial 
strength. You know that your advertising achieves the 
greatest effectiveness in the publication with the most 
editorial muscle. 


How do you choose among businesspapers ? One positive 
way is by recognition of the ABP symbol. It’s been a 
sure indication of editorial independence and publishing 
integrity for more than 50 years. Another simple way: 
check the paid circulation. People don’t keep paying 
for businesspapers they don’t read. All ABP papers are 
bought and paid for. All are members of ABC. Cur- 
rently, more than 3 million subscribers spend over 
$15,500,000 annually to read them. 

Put your advertising in ABP businesspapers. You can 
be sure they’re read by men who 

mean business. 


MOST OF THE BETTER BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS DISPLAY THIS SYMBOL... 





Who cares 


what happens 
to METALS? 


This trio of metals engineers, for example, 
at The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., manufacturers 
of precision aircraft landing gear and 
a pioneering firm in a recent significant breakthrough 
on the problem of hydrogen embrittlement during 
electroplating operations on ultra-high strength steel. 


Their responsibilities are determined by 
the raw materials of manufacture —steel, aluminum, 
and other metals—and the effects of manufacturing 
operations on these materials. Control of product 
quality begins with the supplier and extends 
through machining, grinding, welding, heat 
treating, plating, finishing and inspection. Moreover, 
the problems can be extremely complex. In the 
electroplating phase alone, the technique of 
cadmium plating actually affects the physical 
properties of the steel itself. And because of 
this phenomenon, it was necessary to develop new and 
fully instrumented plating processes to meet the 
unique characteristics of the ultra-high strength 
steels from which landing gears are made. 


CHECKING 
the thickness of cadmium 
plating on a structural compo- 
nent by means of a Dermitron 
Non-Destructive Coating Thick- 
ness Tester. (Unit Process 
Assemblies, Inc.) 


INVESTIGATING 


a de-carburization problem 
on a Tukon Hardness Tester. 
(Wilson Mechanical Instrument 
Div., American Chain & Cable) 


These men are experts—and yet they are students, 
or rather scholars. Daily they must seek new 
information to keep technically informed and 
effective. They are a part of a larger group of 
30,000 metals engineers across the nation whose job it 
is to care what happens to metals and whose periodic 
text of information is METAL PROGRESS magazine. 
They learn from it...depend on it...contribute to it, 
because METAL ProcreEss meets their needs as the 
only publication, edited exclusively for them, 
concentrating solely on the engineering aspects of metals. 


Examination of tensile test samples 
taken directly from production forg- 
ings brings together, L/R: D. J. Cash, 
Process Engineer; G. N. Barrett, Jr., 


Chief Metallurgist; H. F. Jordan, Jr., 


Chief of Processing and Documents. 


Their job functions take them into 
separate yet co-ordinated responsi- 


bilities...Cash handles processing 
research, writes job process specifi- 


cations and trouble-shoots for process 


improvement... Barrett supervises 


the metallurgical control of mate- 


rials... Jordan oversees plant-wide 
engineering processing, including 
materials specifications. 


Marjorie R. Hyslop 
Managing Editor 














DISCUSSING OBSERVING EXAMINING 
the advisability of changing finish quality for conformance two different types of anod- 
specifications for the type of to specifications after flash- izing from the standpoint of 
cadmium plating employed. drying in an infra-red chamber. design desirability. 


Engineers who care 
what happens to metals 
read... 


Metal Progress 





Published by The American Society for Metals Metal 
7301 Euclid Avenue + Cieveland 3, Ohio Progress — 








Write fora METALS ENGINEERING FACTOR ANALYS/S on your products 








With an 
unmatched tech- 
nical knowledge 
and six years 

of Eastman 
research, the 
editors of Metal 
Progress know 


what 30,000 
David F. Ritchie Carl R. Weymueller Dr. Allen G. Gray Ernest E. Thum metals engineers 
Assistant Editor Assistant Editor Editor Editor-in-Chief 








mus? read. 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 7) 


“WANT TO EMPHASIZE THIS, THIS, THIS.” 




















When an exhibit tries to tell everything, 
it often tells nothing! 


For maximum impact, your exhibit should have a 
single dominant theme, with other elements playing 
a secondary but related role—just like any. good story. 

If your exhibit is crammed with many ideas, each 
treated with equal importance, the chances are you'll 
do justice to none. Part of our service at GRS&W is 
helping the client develop a theme and formulate the 
story he wishes to tell. 


Then by using effective design, and a combination 





si 


of arresting colors, dramatic lighting effects, sound, 
motion, and other selling forces, we bring the sales 
story vividly to life in the form of an imaginative 
sales producing exhibit. 











If you want better ideas, better visualization of your 
sales story through exhibits, we suggest you call us. 
An experienced, creative-minded GRS&W account 
executive will be happy to discuss your exhibit prob- 
lem with you. 


DID YOU KNOW .... that now you can really “sound off” at Trade Shows by using a unique 
GRS&W Controlled Sound System which limits the sound-carry to the confines of the booth. 


2 Ss 


VA/ exhibits and 
b= displays 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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COSTS 30% LESS 


Ceco’s ‘better’ 
’59 calendar saves 
company money 





How do you produce a “really 
different” company calendar that 
leaves competition far behind—and 
does so on a reduced budget? Ceco 
Steel Products Corp. did. 

In past years the Chicago com- 
pany has been sending customers 
and prospects conventional type 12- 
page calendars, mailing them in the 
conventional way—rolled and 
wrapped or inserted in a tube. 

In mid-1958, just as Ceco was get- 
ting ready to dream up a new, un- 
usual 1959 calendar, an ultimatum 
came down from top management 
that the calendar production budget 
would be cut. The production prob- 
lem: more originality at less cost. 
The company made the grade on 
both counts. 

The 1959 calendar has a saddle- 
stitched book format. It has die-cut 
holes so that, opened up, it can 
hang on a wall; folder, it can be 
used on or in a desk and opened 
like a book. It can also be carried 
in a_ brief case and used as a memo 
calendar. At the end of the year, the 
calendar can be filed as part of the 
user’s permanent record since it 
folds to legal size. 

The calendar retains the large 
spaces for memoranda as a carry- 
over from the old calendar. Each 
spread of the book-style calendar 
presents a four-week period. Months 
ending midweek are dovetailed into 
the following month to simplify cal- 
culation of work schedules’ by 
weeks. Month end breaks are iden- 
tified by a change of color. 

And what about that cost saving? 
It represented a saving of 30% over 
the previous year’s calendar. For 
one thing, the quantity of paper 
used was reduced by 50% by print- 
ing on both sides. Because of the 


SALES 
PROMOTION 
IDEAS. 


book format, machine folding and 
saddle _ stitching replaced hand- 
collating and metal binding. It was 
designed as a self mailer, eliminat- 
ing the cost of mailing in a cover 
and the need for rolling. Also total 
weight was reduced and the calen- 
dar was re-classified as a catalog, 
reducing postal costs—even in view 
of increased postal rates. 


New department designed 
to film annual reports 


A drive has been going on for 
some time to make corporate annual 
reports more palatable, interesting 
and visually attractive—and casting 
them in movies has not been over- 
looked. 

The Institute of Visual Training, 
located at 40 East 49th Street, 
New York, has announced the es- 
tablishment of a new department 
specializing in the production of mo- 
tion picture versions of annual re- 
ports for banks and business corpo- 
rations. 


Aluminum foil letters promote 
aluminum stocked warehouses 


When Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., added Kaiser 
aluminum to its warehouse stock of 
metal products, the company let 
customers know about it in one 
simple, dramatic move. They an- 
nounced the news on an aluminum 
foil letter mailed in an aluminum 
foil envelope. 

The letters, to be sent separately 
from each of the company’s 25 ware- 
houses areas, are being mailed from 
each territory as the aluminum 
stocks are added there. 

The letters are printed in blue and 
red ink on paper backed foil. They 
are signed by the local Chase dis- 
trict manager in each area from 
which they are mailed. 


Engineers aren't linemen—so 
why make ‘em read same things 


One way to impress a_ prospect 
with your sales presentation is to 
present him with an explanatory 
brochure tailor-made to his specific 
interests. 

The sales promotion department 
of Preformed Line Products Co., 
Cleveland, has embarked on such a 
program. The company’s newest 
brochure, promoting a new prod- 
uct, is actually four brochures in 
one. The salesman making the pres- 


eeeAre you proud of your sales promotion 
ideas? Here’s an opportunity to win special recog- 
nition. Each month, IM will select what the editors 
consider the “Idea of the Month.” It will be de- 
scribed on these pages and to the originator will 
go a special “idea man” trophy. 


Idea 


It’s simple to enter. Just send the details to 
Sales Promotion Ideas Editor, Industrial Market- 


ing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill., with an 


of the 


actual sample and/or photo of the item described 


whenever possible. No entry blanks or special 


Month 


forms are required. Just a letter is okay. 


Each month, IM will describe just as many of 


Contest 


the items received as space permits. To the best of 
the lot will go the monthly “idea man” award. 


Eligible for the award are all types of sales pro- 
motion items—salesmen’s aids, direct mail, exter- 
nal house organs, specialties, catalogs, audio-visual 
aids, exhibits, printed literature, etc. Every IM 
reader is eligible and you can enter as often as 


you wish. 
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entation has only to know his pros- 
pect’s occupation in order to know 
which brochure to whip out. 

Preformed Line Products manu- 
factures pole line accessories for 
power and telephone utility com- 
panies. In preparing to introduce its 
new Armor-Grip suspension (a 
product used at support points along 
transmission lines), management 
realized the product literature 
would be read by. administrative 
personnel, engineers, installation 
and repair men and_ purchasing 
agents. 

Hence, the four pieces of litera- 
ture. One, a 20-page, three-color 
brochure describes the product in 
general over-all terms. This is the 
presentation intended for adminis- 
trative personnel. A 12-page bro- 
chure describing product applica- 
tion procedure is intended for line- 
men. Expressly for the engineers 
is a 24-page piece of stressing tech- 
nical data. And what could pur- 
chasing agents desire more than 
simply a folder listing prices and 
specifications? 

Preformed’s sales promotion man- 
ager, Gordon C. Higginbotham, de- 
veloped the idea, which he calls the 


-~ , bet 


“data folio” concept. He says the 
company will continue this system 
through each separate product pro- 
motion. 


New phone number brings 
forth 16-page brochure 


There are all sorts of ways of an- 
nouncing a change of telephone 
number. New Era, New York letter 
and lithograph company, took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to publish 
a 16-page brochure describing the 
company’s services. 

A covering letter pre-sold the 
brochure by explaining the number 
had been changed in order to ac- 
commodate an overloaded switch- 
board caused by a constantly in- 
creasing volume of calls. And, it 
went on to point out, so many New 
Era creative people had ideas on 
how the new number should be 
announced that all the ideas were 
incorporated in a brochure. 

The two-color illustrated brochure 
describes the company’s services and 
is mailed complete with a handy ref- 
erence guide to the increased postal 
rates which went into effect last 
September. 


ee 


Promotion with a bang . . Watt’s much- 
used firecracker mailer includes lift-out 
fuse which reveals sales message inside. 
Assembled unit is shipped in eye-catching 
mailing bags 


Lightweight mail piece 
packs explosive wallop 


W. H. Watt Advertising Agency, 
Radnor, Pa., is servicing clients with 
a response-pulling direct mail piece 
that’s really hot. In fact, it’s built 
around a firecracker. 

The firecracker direct mail gim- 
mick is the brain child of agency 
head W. H. Watt who reports that 
it has been used by more than 1,000 
advertisers, some of whom report 
returns of more than 20%. 

The promotion utilizes a small 
mailing bag labeled “It’s Hot!” The 
mail bag contains a hollow 414” 
cardboard firecracker with a pull- 
out top. Inside, the firecracker is 
equipped with a brilliant red fluo- 
rescent “It’s Hot!” letterhead with 
space below for imprinting indi- 
vidual sales messages. The hollow 
firecracker can also be utilized for 
including small product samples as 
well as sales messages. 

The lightweight “It’s Hot’ pro- 
motion is mailed first class for four 
cents. Already used by banks, in- 
dustrial and consumer advertisers 


and publications, the firecracker 
promotion is being employed at the 
present time by Cyprus Gardens in 
Florida to pitch an appeal to travel 
agents. 


Into retirement . . Cleaver-Brooks Co., Milwaukee, ended nostalgic seven-year promo- 
tion when company donated its authentic circus calliope to Circus World Museum, 
Baraboo, Wis. Famed calliope, built in 1903 for Barnum & Bailey, was purchased by 
Cleaver-Brooks, manufacturer of steam generating equipment, in 1952. Calliope was 
re-equipped with one of company’s own boilers, played at fairs and special ceremonies 
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Before & after 


Trade shows: exhibiting 
isn’t enough 


industrial Wiping Cloth Co.'s exhibit was only one part of its 


trade show sales campaign. IWC stimulated interest in its booth 


before the show, and quickly followed up sales leads after 


# The Industrial Wiping Cloth Co. 
booth at Atlantic City’s “Inform- 
A-Show” was planned as a com- 
plete selling program. 

Not satisfied to put up a booth 
and hope for the best, the Long 
Island City, N.Y., company took 
special pains to map a comprehen- 
sive three-step promotion for its 
line of shop and windshield wipe 
towels, seat covers and acid re- 
sistant fender covers. 

IWC took the special pains be- 
cause it feels trade shows offer 
a plus-factor not found in other 
methods of direct selling, that is: 
purchasing agents, wary and sus- 
picious by nature, are more “vul- 
nerable” at a trade show. Relaxed 
and removed from the sanctuary 
of their own offices, purchasing 
agents “let their hair down” and are 
much more receptive to new ideas 
and products. 

The three part IWC program 
consisted of (1) a pre-show step 
designed to get a maximum num- 
ber of prospects to attend; (2) the 
show itself; and (3) post-show fol- 
low-up. 


Pre-show planning . . Since IWC 
does not sell to the user directly 
but works through industrial laun- 
derer distributors throughout the 
country, the pre-show selling phase 
was conducted through the distrib- 
utors. Registration cards and show 
literature were sent to the laun- 
derers who in turn passed them 
out to customers and prospects. 
While the show itself was featured 
in this material, introduction was 
made to IWC and its Texel towel 
products. 


In addition, to stimulate press and 
trade magazine interest in the show, 
IWC’s public relations representa- 
tive, Highland-Bass, New York, 
sent out advance releases which in- 
cluded exclusive IWC product 
stories. 


At the show . . In Atlantic City, 
a carefully meshed campaign went 
into effect with the arrival of the 
first visitor. 

In the booth, waiting to greet 
the visitor were IWC representa- 
tives, president I. E. Black and the 
entire national sales staff. Sales- 
men wore Texel overalls imprinted 
with their name and the company 
insignia. 

For added impact, pictures were 
taken of the important visitors and 


Totting up results 
. « IWC executives 
tabulate the day’s 
leads. All pros- 
pective names were 
sent to dealers. 


each night the public relations staff 
sent these photos together with re- 
leases to the visitors’ home town 
newspapers. 

Also after each day’s activity, 
IWC analyzed forms which its vis- 
itors were asked to fill out. These 
forms were classified and sent to 
the main office. Thank you notes 
were sent to each visitor while the 
names of likely prospects went to 
industrial launderers in the re- 
spective areas. 


After the show . . Industrial Wip- 
ing Cloth did not end its promotion 
with the close of the show. Laun- 
derers were advised on how to 
make follow-up calls at the offices 
of prospective customers. In the case 
of important prospects, an IWC 
representative accompanied the 
laundry’s driver-salesman. With the 
efficient show presentation in mind, 
a large majority of purchasing 
agents proved to be receptive to 
post-show follow-ups. 

IWC feels that the basis for the 
success of this promotion was the 
effective, all-inclusive planning. 
Having whetted interest with its 
pre-show promotion, followed up 
with an effective presentation at the 
show, and then concluded with a 
prompt personal follow-up while 
the impression was still fresh, IWC 
had utilized a trade show—an ex- 
tremely good selling opportunity— 
to the maximum. ¥ 








nothing builds AWHERENESS 





buy, WHERE to buy what you sell! 


Whatever you sell, wherever it’s sold, nothing directs prospects your way like AWHERENESS! 
And nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages — the buyers’ guide that tells 
prospects where to find your product or service. That’s why thousands of manufacturers of 
brand-name equipment use Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages of telephone directories 
and hundreds of local distributors advertise in the Yellow Pages. 

The Yellow Pages man will help plan an AWHERENESS program for your business. Call 
him today at your local Bell telephone business office. 





DESIGN PRINCIPLE 


How can complex 
wave shapes be compared 
and analyzed? 


The answer is “Fourier Analysis,” 
the subject of the Basic Science in- 
sert featured in the February issue 
of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 
The article provides design engi- 
neers with a refresher course in a 
basic mathematical technique for 
system analysis. 


APPLICATION FACT 


How can stability 
be designed into 
a control system? 


a 
ioe 


The application of Fourier Analysis 
to control-system design will be 
demonstrated in a series of articles 
starting in the April issue. 


x * * 


The above examples illustrate 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING’s double- 
barrelled editorial program in ac- 
tion. Ask your EM representative 
to show you the Reader Reaction 
“Interest Index” ratings of all Basic 
Science features to run in 1959. 


Electrical 
Manufacturing 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 101 


Company helps editors help 
themselves to its services 


Simpson Timber Co., Seattle 
Wash., believes publicity is a two- 
way street. Not content merely to 
keep editors supplied with pub- 
licity, the company is merchandis- 
ing its services by making it as easy 
|as possible for the editors to get in 
|touch with the company news bu- 
reau. when editorial copy and 
| photographs on its varied products 
| are needed. 

Simpson has been mailing out sets 
|of 3x5 file cards describing its vari- 
|ous news and information services 
|and suggesting the editors place the 
‘cards in their desk reference file. 
|The cards are tagged, each tag list- 

ing a company product category. 
| They cover such subjects as doors, 
insulating, plywoods and_ paper. 
Each card describes in detail the 
specific products manufactured in 
each category and includes the 
company news bureau address. 

A covering letter which accom- 
|panies the cards explains the types 
of information available. They vary 
\from fillers to exclusive articles 


|complete with illustrations. 











Stage is set. . 


Traveling industrial display 
begins 50,000 mile jaunt 


Latest industrial company to 
“take to the road” with a mobile 
product display is Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., Cleveland manu- 
facturer of electric motor drive sys- 
tems for industry. 

Reliance’s giant mobile display, 
housed in a specially built 32 ft. 
trailer, will have been on the road 
18 months when it returns to home 
base next year. Called the Reliance 
“R-Cade,” the green and white van 
and its matching tractor are sched- 
uled to cover 50,000 miles. 

The R-Cade is showing a variety 
of Reliance motors and drive prod- 
ucts in operation, to businessmen, 
engineers and industrial production 
supervisors. 

As the tour progresses, the prod- 
ucts displayed will be changed to 
suit the regional industry. Empha- 
sis will be placed on petroleum 
equipment at Tulsa, for example; 
textile equipment will be featured 
in the Southeast. 

The van itself is converted into 
a 6x22 ft. stage across which visitors 
walk to examine the products at 
close hand. They enter and leave 
the stage by way of front and rear 
exit steps which drop into place 
when the stage is set up. 

Continued on page 106 





Reliance’s 32 ft. touring trailer converts into lighted stage with front 
and rear steps. Visitors enter stage to examine company’s product line 
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BASIC SCIENCE 
AND 
ENGINEERING 
PRINCIPLES 


SPECIFIC 
PRODUCT 
APPLICATION 
FACTS 


Background shows caalysis of 
wave shape containing funda- 
mental and second harmonic 


Design Engineers have two vital needs... 


Electrical Manufacturing 
meets them both! 


With its January ’59 issue, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING has 
embarked on a two-fold editorial program that is one of the most 
important advances in technical publishing. In addition to its 
established program of “how to” articles... ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURING now includes in every monthly issue a complete and 
separate editorial insert dealing with basic science, mathematics 
and broad engineering principles. 

By thus serving the creative areas of design engineering as 
well as the practical, everyday problem areas... ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING has greatly expanded its value to its readers— 
and to its advertisers, too. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 
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All before lunch . . Nitragin’s marketing director John Trytten spent Saturday morning 


3 


rehearsing and recording ten-minute press conference, synchronizing voice and slides, 
made a playback, was home by lunch time. Tape plus slides made 10-minute con- 


tinuous press conference 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Editors hail tape 
recorded press party 


A farm market supplier wanted to introduce a new 
product in a memorable manner on a low budget. 
A tape recorded press conference was the answer 


= It isn’t always easy to make an 
industrial press conference “differ- 
ent” and keep it inexpensive as well. 
Nitragin Co., Milwaukee, managed 
to do both by making its press con- 
ference so casual that editors were 
welcome to come for the socializing 
and didn’t need to attend the “busi- 
ness” part at all. In fact, in order 
to attend the latter, they had to go 
which meant, of 
of them were 


out of their way 
course, that most 
eager to do so, if only to satisfy their 
curiosity. 

Nitragin’s unusual press confer- 
ence took place at the recent Agri- 
cultural Editors’ Association Con- 
vention in New York. The editors 
were invited to the company’s hos- 
pitality room in the conventional 
manner. The unusual note was the 
fact that, during the socializing, the 
press conference went on continual- 
ly at ten minute intervals in an ad- 
joining room. The editors could at- 
tend, or not, at will. 
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Costly and repetitious? Just the 
reverse. The conference was con- 
ducted by means of a tape recorder, 
which saved 


® expensive executive time 
® important editors’ time 
® costly production time 


And, of course, it added a large 
helping of originality to boot. 

The company, manufacturer of 
legume seed inoculants and inocu- 
lant aids, had a new and important 
product to introduce. The conven- 
tion provided a perfect setting for 
the introduction. 


Conventional . . at first . . The 
editors appearing at the conference 
were greeted and treated to refresh- 
ments as per custom. They were not 
handed a bulky press package nor 
high pressured into hearing about 
any astounding new product. In- 
stead, they saw a sign on the door 


to the adjoining room reading: 


“Press conference always going on.” 
Anyone entering this room merely 
had to sit down and witness an 
automatic sound-slide presentation 
(ten minutes), get up and return to 
the hospitality side of the suite. 
More than likely, he’d have some 
questions to ask. Nitragin people, of 
course, were there to answer them 
on a person-to-person basis. 

If no questions were asked, fine 
and dandy. All editors received a 
copy of the vocal part of the presen- 
tation later anyway. All visitors 
were registered, of course. This 
meant that a press package was sent 
personally to them at their home 
office—eliminating the necessity of 
having to lug a package (often lost) 
around with them at the convention. 

Briefly, it was painless, inex- 
pensive and effective. The ‘“confer- 
ence” presented an_ agricultural 
problem to the editors and told them 
graphically how the company could 
help solve that problem. 


‘Home-made’ presentation . . 
Ordinarily an audio visual presen- 
tation is done by a professional or- 
ganization, and rightly so, budget 
and size of audience permitting. 
However, in the case of a one-shot, 
limited-audience press conference 
the cost could be prohibitive. In- 
stead, the Nitragin Company pur- 
chased a_ special tape recorder 
(Ekotape 310) and a slide projector 
with an automatic slide trip. The 
rest was a “home made” audio-vis- 
ual presentation which was sim- 
plicity in itself. 

After an unusually productive 
brainstorming session with the com- 
pany officials and pr counsel, the 
nucleus of the audio-visual idea 
was formed. The script was written, 
photos and charts were developed 
from the script, then transformed 
into slides. 

The next Saturday morning, John 
Trytten, Nitragin’s marketing di- 
rector, went to the office, brewed a 
pot of coffee, read the script aloud 
four times (marking points of em- 
phasis), turned on the tape record- 
er and spoke his piece. As he ex- 
pected, it wasn’t exactly right the 
first time. So he merely re-wound 
the tape and started all over again. 
It took all of 40 minutes for Mr. 
Trytten to record a ten minute mes- 
sage to his satisfaction. 








GRASS CLIPPER... 


Wherever 
plastics 
are part 
of the 
picture... 





Home for lunch .. Then, with 
script in one hand he replayed his 
message. At points in the message 
indicating a slide change, he merely 
pressed a button on the automatic 
control center of the tape recorder. 
Each press of the button placed an 
inaudible signal on the ‘second track 
of the tape. (This signal creates an 
electrical impulse to the slide 
changer which, in turn, automatical- 
ly changes the slide.) This job com- 
pleted, Trytten then hooked up the 
slide projector to the tape recorder, 
placed the slides in the right se- 
quence in the automatic slide 
changer, flicked the switch and sat 
back to preview his automated press 
conference. 

He was home in time for lunch. 
And he had done a job which elimi- 
nated the need for several mem- 
bers of management personnel to 
be present at the conference. He 
eliminated the necessity for person- 
ally repeating his message over and 
over again during the three-day 
convention. He reduced his produc- 
tion costs to a minimum. He created 
editorial interest with his new ap- 
proach. 

As stated before, all registered 
visitors received a press package 
with photos when they returned 
home. The package contained mate- 
rial which included: 
® a covering “thank you’”’ letter. 
® a copy of the script. 

@ a “Facts about Inoculation” sheet. 
@ filler copy about legume inocula- 
tion. 


Gets remembered . . Results at 
this date are not tangible. The sub- 
ject was seasonal and any publicity 
concerning it probably won’t appear 
until planting time. But remarks 
made at the convention certainly 
convinced the Nitragin people that 
the approach was recognized as dif- 
ferent and good—that any ensuing 
publicity releases from them would 
be respected. 

According to Mr. Trytten, value 
received from this press conference 
alone will more than amortize the 
tape recorder—“This without even 
considering the machine’s value to 
us at future conferences, sales pres- 
entations, recordings of our own 
sales meetings and a multitude of 
other uses,” he added. 


yontinued 


...OR BEARD 
TRIMMER 


Like the flourishing market it 
serves, Modern Plastics is not 
limited by industry boundaries. 
It goes wherever manufacturers 
process plastics materials or put 
them to product use. Alone of all 
industrial publications,-it deliv- 
ers to these users the complete 
range of news, engineering and 
technological data important to 
them all. 


Send for your copy of the com- 
pact market guide: “Facts about 
Modern Plastics and the market 


, 


it serves.’ 


o Modern 
“Plastics 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Cash contest flushes 
out case histories 


Weatherhead Co. and its agency knew there was more to 
securing case histories than merely offering prizes. 
A well-planned promotion helped locate a lot of new markets 


# Weatherhead Co.’s Fort Wayne 
Div., Fort Wayne, Ind., had the im- 
pression that at least one of its 
products had many applications of 
which the company was not aware. 
The company solved the problem 
by means of a case history contest 
offering cash prizes. 

The division sells exclusively 
through industrial distributor, spe- 
cialty and general supply houses to 
which it furnishes hose, hose assem- 
blies, hose ends and fittings. One of 
the division’s most popular products 
is the Ermeto high pressure hy- 
draulic tube fitting used in the avia- 
tion and automotive fields as well as 
throughout general industry. 

While fully familiar with many 
such Ermeto applications, company 
officials believed there were many 
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Winner . . 
meto tube fitting, served as contest sym- 
bol, appeared on all contest literature 
Win With Ermeto,’’ contest theme, was 


Strong man, encased in Er- 


prominently displayed 
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other usages of which they had little 
or no knowledge. For several years 
the company had wanted, by some 
means, to seek out these unknown 
uses in order to build a library of 
such data. One value of such a li- 
brary would be to determine if cer- 
tain of these applications would be 
worthy of concentrated sales pro- 
motion effort. 


Why not a contest? .. Willis S. 
Martin Co., Fort Wayne, the divi- 
sion’s agency, in laying out general 
1958 promotion plans, suggested a 
contest with cash prizes, and the 
idea was accepted. A budget of $52,- 
000 was allotted for the contest, in- 
cluding $15,000 to be used for cash 
awards. “Win With Ermeto” was 
selected as the contest theme. 

Plans were built around a five- 
month contest period. Entries were 
to be accepted from May 1 through 
Sept. 30. Special contest letterheads 
and envelopes were printed and an 
advance explanatory letter outlining 
full details was mailed to all Weath- 
erhead officials, field men and in- 
dustrial distributor outlets. News 
releases went out to publications 
circulated in fields that manufacture 
or operate equipment using fluid 
lines. 


More divisions join . . Shortly 
after the contest was developed, the 
company’s Fort Wayne _ industrial 
OEM division and the Cleveland 
aviation division became interested 
and were included in the contest. 

Trade magazine advertising began 
in May with six two-color double- 


page spreads and six fractional 
pages. This was followed in August 
with further contest advertising. 

Once the contest got under way a 
snag developed. Initial contestant 
response was prompt—but limited. 
Reports from the field indicated 
ample interest, but a common psy- 
chological factor entered the picture. 
The general attitude of would-be 
contestants seemed to be that Sep- 
tember 30 was a long way off—so 
why do anything about it now? 

A shot in the arm was needed and 
the division hit upon a three-point 
plan. In July the contest announce- 
ments added a new note. A stainless 
steel caliper was offered to every 
contestant sending in an Ermeto ap- 
plication case history. In addition, a 
simplified contest form was prepared 
and mailed to a select list of 27,000 
design, plant and maintenance en- 
gineers. These also included the 
caliper offer. The third new note 
was inclusion of the caliper offer in 
the August ads. A coupon for re- 
questing a simplified contest form 
was part of the ad. 

From that time on response was 
tremendous. The mail continued 
heavy almost until the closing date. 


More than 4,000 replies . . The 
final count was 4,150 entries and 
8,481 requests for contest forms. 

The cash awards were made on 
the following basis: first prize, 
$1,500; second, $1,000; the next eight 
prizes, $750 each; then 35 awards of 
$100 each; 40 awards of $50 each, 
and 100 of $10 each. 

One final comment is needed to 
complete the contest picture. A 
check down by the agency showed 
that completed entries and requests 
for contest forms were received 
from 47 of the 48 states; also from 
Canada and South America and 
from 14 other foreign countries. 

Obviously, it’s going to take a 
while to get all the meat out of 4,000 
contest case history manuscripts— 
some of them running up to eight 
and ten pages—but Weatherhead 
officials say it will continue to pay 
dividends for years to come. 

And the latest word, received 
from Weatherhead after this article 
had been prepared, is that the com- 
pany has already had to hire extra 
salesmen to cover new markets cre- 
ated by the contest promotion. * 





HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
carries you through to all those who count. 

It’s edited for, 100% paid for, and read 
by the engineers and contractors who identi- 
fiably do heating, piping and air conditioning 
work ... the ones who specify and buy. Here 
is pure circulation, a responsible circulation, 
a circulation that stems from no other source 
but a marketable editorial product. 

Don’t settle for less. Choose HP&AC 
well worth your advertising dollar because 
it has proved well worth the reader’s dollar. 
Contact us. KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
6 North Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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NOTE: The following figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permission; 
all publications listed are monthlies and 
have standard 7x10" advertising pages 


except where otherwise noted. 
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Nope! 1958 was not our Biggest Year... 


0 ut .. for the 18th consecutive year 


PIT AND QUARRY continues to show a 
substantial lead in both advertising and 
editorial volume over iis closest competitor. 


PIT AND QUARRY ... the leading publication read by more producers in 
the Cement, Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, Lime, Gypsum and other 


plants in the nonmetallic minerals industries. 


TOTAL PAGES — 1958 
ADVERTISING EDITORIAL 


PIT AND QUARRY 1,702 978 
PIT and QUARRY Lead 253 #41071 





Of 144 national, monthly industrial publications, listed in 
Industrial Marketing, PIT AND QUARRY now ranks 29th in 


total advertising volume. 








Sustained leadership, year after year, in advertising volume is no mere coincidence . . . 
rather it is the direct result of intelligent and vigorous editorial coverage 
that has made PIT AND QUARRY recognized as the one source of information 


most beneficial to the industries it serves. 


——- < REaDiasnmir , 
GD (27 
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PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ° CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


PIT AND QUARRY e PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG 
MODERN CONCRETE e CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK = EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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Vive la difference! 


. . » THE EDITORIAL DIFFERENCE 


While other publications may take the easier way out and ape the news 
magazines, MACHINERY sticks to its objective of providing technical infor- 
mation on every phase of metalworking . . . usable information, which en- 
joys a pass-along readership averaging 4.4 readers per copy .. . lasting 
information, saved for future reference by 63% of our readers. 








. . . THE CIRCULATION DIFFERENCE 


In an industry so highly concentrated that 88% of the business is done by 
13% of the plants, MACHINERY builds a circulation that is in balance with 
this pattern of buying power. MACHINERY locates the volume-producing 
plants . . . identifies in each one the men who make up the buying and 
specifying teams . . . then makes sure that each of these decision-makers 
receives his personal copy of MACHINERY every month. The result... a 
waste-free, concentrated circulation that gives efficient, economical cover- 
age of metalworking buying power. 


These are qualities that make MACHINERY an outstanding advertising me- 
dium, make advertising men say, “vive la difference!” 








January Pages January Pages 
Trade group 1959 1958 Export Group 1959 1958 








Industrial (93x14) (7x10 ad units)” 142 
Yral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 15 
2s Panamericanos 28 
: Construction 18 
News 58 3 World Mining 
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tal 373 


I above figures include classified and display advertising. Un 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and_ have 


standard 7x10" advertising pages. 
SIncludes special issue 


‘Estimated 
Two issues } " " 
nm senda Used only to indicate a different number of 
inree issues } 
“a ns published during the corresponding 
ir issue 
; previous year. 


January Pages “American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly 
Class Group 1959 1958 pendent publication, American Milk Review. Mer 

in June 
‘Automotive Mews - « 1958 volume includes special issu 
peated this month. 
‘Building Products . . January 1959 figure includes 2 pages in 
Western section. 
Chain Store Age—Executive Editions Combination . . formerly 
name i Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Combinations. 
‘Chemical & Engineering News . . includes 22 pages in separate 
section—Part II added to regular issue thi s mont h. 
"Farm & Power Equipment . . formerly named Farm Equipment 
Retailing. 
“Industrial World . . formerly named American Exporter Indus- 
trial. 
ae & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly 
1rat iblications: American Printer and Inland Printer. 
for current month, page totals are those of Inland Printer. 
Knitting industrial Weekly . . formerly named Hosiery Industry 
Weekly. 
“Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate 
ions, Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 
“Space/Aeronautics . . formerly named Aviation Age. 
“World Petroleum . . | volume includes special is 
peated this month 
“Revista Industrial . . Year end totals were 
1ther than pages. December, 1958 total sh 
and 1957 total ld have been 223 pages. 
“Lumberman - - 1958 volume includes special 
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A system for 
organizing a 
Marketing Library 

BY HOWARD G. (SCOTTY) SAWyER industrial marketers 
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Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their January, 1959 issues, 
listed alphabetically. First figure is for 
month, second figure is for year to date 
total. 


American Funeral Director 

American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser 

Automotive News 

Aviation Week 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical & Engineering News 

Coal Age 

Construction Digest 

Construction Bulletin 

Control Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Electrical World 

Electronics , 

Engineering News-Record 
‘ : : hig 

Florists’ Review — , On right: J. R. Enloe, 

The Foundry Williston, N.D 

Graphic Arts Monthly gg , 

Ly District Petroleum Engineer for 

Hardware Age f é 

Iron Age Amerada Petroleum Corporation. 

The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of the American Medical Assn. 

a "One of the most formidable 

Mechanical Engineering is s 

Metal Finishing problems confronting the engineer 

Michigan Contractor & Builder today is that of keeping abreast 

Mid-West Contractor with the expanding technology and 

ee ae changing conditions of our soci- 

NUCIeONICS ° 

Oil & Gas Jounal ety. This problem, common to every 

Paper Mill News JOURNAL engineer in every industry, is a 

Pit & Quarry 7 particularly difficult one for we 

wer OF engineers engaged in the petro- 

inting Magazine leum field, due to the very nature 

Public Works PETROLEUM of our industry. 


Ro ae 
Roads & Streets "Several sources of informa- 


Rock Products , . 2 
Rocky Mountain Construction TECHNOLOGY tion are available to aid the 
The Sporting Goods Dealer engineer in his efforts to keep 
Telephony informed. The best source, because it is the 
Texas Contractor most practicable, is the technical publica- 
Textile World tions available in his field of interest. 
Timberman "Journal of Petroleum Technology’, featuring 
Wentece: Bullies pertinent technical papers and editorial, pub- 
Sh, SOR. ana lished by an engineering society, and authored 
by technical men, is such a publication for 
those interested in the field of petroleum 
production. 

"In my attempt to keep up to date with cur- 
rent conditions and developments, I primarily 
depend on ‘Petroleum Technology’. It is truly 
the petroleum engineer's book and does an 
outstanding job in serving his interests and 


needs." 


7 “3 
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petroleum engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


Seeeeeente PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


an electronics magazine could fix his Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
own television! Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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Copywriters take note . . 


Writing isn’t talking 


Industrial advertisers frequently fail to take note 
of a basic point. To wit: Words that sound good 
to the ear seldom make good a copy 


By Ed Kennedy 

fopy Chief 

Associates 

icuse, N. Y 

# I read Hitler's Mein Kampf some 
years before his rise to power. Hitler 
wrote this book in prison, following 
the unsuccessful Munich uprising in 
1923. Having read it, I made the 
same mistake about Hitler that was 
made by many other Mein Kampf 
readers. The book was incredibly 
bad. It was filled with unreasoned, 
undocumented, hysterical attacks on 
Jews, English, Americans, French, 
the Versailles Treaty—on whatever 
opposed Hitler’s program for an all- 
powerful, all-conquering Germany. 

“The Germans,” I thought to my- 
self, “are a very intelligent people. 
They will read this nonsense and 
they will laugh heartily. This man 
Hitler will never go far.” 

How fortunate that I do not make 
a living as a prophet! What I failed 
to realize was that Hitler’s success 
would be based not on writing but 
on talking. Hitler brought into his 
political campaigns the same kind 
of material that distinguished Mein 
Kampf. 

But the German people did not 
read Hitler. They listened to him. 
print— 
through 


His words—ridiculous in 


were all too impressive 
loudspeakers set up in open-air au- 
ditoriums holding from 50,000 to 
190,000 people. Here bands played, 
soldiers marched, mass psychology 
triumphed over individual intelli- 
gence. A program which in cold 
print could hardly have converted 
any reasoning able, 
through the medium of the broad- 
cast word, to lead a great nation to 


adult was 
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destruction. The printing press was 
Hitler’s enemy. The radio was his 
friend. 


‘Technical’ literates . . In the 
offices of many advertising agencies 
and of many advertisers there are 
numerous persons who, like Hitler, 
think only in terms of the spoken 
word. They are technically literate. 
They can read and they can write. 
But it is only rarely that they ex- 
ercise these accomplishments. Their 
natural medium is the spoken word. 
They do not write letters—they 
dictate them. And appallingly bad 
examples of communication these 
letters usually are. An advertise- 
ment presents a much more compli- 
cated writing problem than a letter. 
When the speaking technique in- 
vades the written advertisement, the 
result is nearly always most unfor- 
tunate. 

Let us suppose that a devotee of 
the sales talk has strayed into the 
field of written salesmanship. He is 
advertising a product called Bum- 
baum’s Grasshopper Polish and is 
attempting to secure additional deal- 
ers for this product. Here is his 
typical solution to his problem, to 
use a hypothetical example: 


BUMBAUM’S GRASSHOPPER POLISH 
IS THE PROFIT LINE! 
IT’S NEW! IT’S REVOLUTIONARY! 
IT SELLS ITSELF! 

Progressive dealers everywhere are 
turning to Bumbaum’s Grasshopper Pol- 
ish as the profit line of grasshopper pol- 
ishes. Bumbaum’s Grasshopper Polish 
brings you quick turnover! It means re- 
peat sales from satisfied customers! 

Tests by 172 Eastern Universities, 
by 1914 Western Universities and by 
the South Saskatchewan School for Re- 








Te reproduce ® 
a record 
permanently... 


Rameses Il used a chisel 
The HUNTER PHOTO-COPYIST 
is the Modern Way 


sy phar 4k 5 bul 
nies ‘ 


PHOTO-COPYIST, INC 
Syracuse 4, New York 
é 








Basic . . Ad for photocopying machines 
selects basic selling point—’’perma- 
nence’’—adds ‘speedy performance,”’ 
other benefits, sells without resorting to 
hysterical sales pitch. 


tarded Children PROVE that Bumbaum’s 
Grasshopper Polish polishes more grass- 
hoppers per hour than any other grass- 
hopper polish on the market today. It 
even gets all the hind legs! 

Don’t insult your customers with ordi- 
nary, conventional, old-style, competi- 
tive, no-good grasshopper polishes! Give 
them Burabaum‘s— the grasshopper pol- 
ish that grasshoppers love! In cardboard 
containers, wooden containers, glass con- 
tainers, plastic containers, paper bags, 
steel drums and milk-cans! Send us the 


Ads aren't speeches. . I think you 
will agree that the nucleus of this 
kind of advertising is the sales man- 
ager’s speech to his salesmen. But 
a speech can never be a successful 
advertisement. In the first place, the 
advertisement has room for only a 
small fraction of the speech. A man 
talks at the rate of about 150 words 
a minute. Few advertisements carry 
more than 150 words. How many 
sales can the speech salesman make 
in a minute? 





Remember, too, the advertisement 
cannot inflect its voice, cannot ges- 
ture, cannot roll its eyes, cannot 
burst into tears. The tricks that 
speakers use to sway an audience 
are not transferable to the printed 
page. 

Furthermore, the salesman’s pitch 
to his prospects depends upon give- 
and-take between two speakers. 
When the salesman makes a claim 
to which the prospect raises an ob- 
jection, the salesman has the oppor- 
tunity to answer the objection. But 
the advertisement cannot talk back. 
When it makes a claim to which 99 
out of 100 readers say, “Fooey!,” 
then “Fooey!” is the last word. 

The Bumbaum advertisement as- 
serts that Bumbaum Grasshopper 
Polish is the profit line. But why 
should the dealer accept this as- 
sertion? He may be exposed to 17 
other grasshopper polish advertise- 
ments, each of which maintains that 
its line is the profit line. All dealers 
soon learn to ignore the sweeping 
but unsupported claim—the glitter- 
ing but undocumented promise. 
What dealers want is something 
tangible—like a 40% discount or a 
counter display showing a grass- 
hopper being polished by six chorus 
girls in bathing suits. 


One basic point . . The advertise- 
ment accompanying this article (p. 
116) was prepared by Chapman- 
Nowak & Associates, Syracuse, N. 
Y., for Hunter Photo-Copyist, Inc., 
Syracuse. This advertisement has 
just as many selling points as the 
grasshopper advertisement. But it 
is based on the principle of selecting 
a basic sales point—in this case, the 
permanent record made by the 
equipment—and_ dramatizing this 
sales point in the headline and the 
main illustration. 

The headline reads, “To reproduce 
a record permanently . . . Rameses 
II used a chisel . . . The Hunter 
Photo-Copyist is the Modern Way”, 
and the text of the copy reads as 
follows: 


Egyptian rulers cut records into rocks 
—but they had plenty of time and no 
payrolls to meet. For today’s office, the 
approved copyist is the Hunter Cub. The 
Cub is a universal copyist, regardless of 
writing medium or writing surface. And 
specially priced at $195 to bring every 
office the help that photo-copying gives. 

Continued on page 120 
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arate market 


American Gas Journal 


is the only magazine serving 
the $952 (plus) million 

gas distribution market... 
exclusively ! 


’ » k * | 
SIX quick points: 

]AGJ is the first magazine to publish a continuing educational series — 
American Gas Fundamentals. 

QAG/]J is the only magazine issuing an annual Gas Handbook Issue — termed 
by the industry as its most valuable reference publication. 

3AGJ is the first technical business paper to use perforated pages in 
regular issues. 

4AG]J has the most modern format of all gas industry publications. 

SAG] is the first gas industry publication to carry a monthly construction 
feature with news about current and planned construction in gas distri- 
bution operations. 

6AGJ has one of the highest renewal percentages of all ABC magazines — 
nearly 80%. . 


AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL 
THE OLDEST BOOK WITH THE NEWEST LOOK! 
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Packaging’s pioneering Reader Development Program 


Since the beginning of the year these busi- 
ness and marketing specialists, members of 
MODERN PACKAGING’s newly organized 
Reader Development Group, have been 
engaging in personal conferences with our 
readers. 

Their objective in this continuing program 
is to demonstrate to executives the most 


effective way to use MODERN PACKAGING in 
their companies and at their own manage- 
ment levels. 

This is the first time, within our knowl- 
edge, that any business publication, to 
achieve thorough readership, has extended 


such a service to its audience (and conse- 
quently its advertisers). 


@, MODERN PACKAGING °¢ A Breskin Publication * 575 Madison Ave. * New York 22 
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The Cub makes perfect copies of any 
original—in any color, on any paper— 
in 30 seconds. Only the Cub’‘s truly 
photographic process picks up every de- 
tail, even in drawings and photographs 
No darkroom needed. Anyone can be- 
come a proficient operator with 20 min- 


utes instruction 


Available with Auto-Feed 


The Auto-Feed feature (optional) 
makes operation practically automatic 
and permits exposure of one print while 
another is being processed 

Don’t waste your secretary's time with 
needless copying! Have all the copies you 
need of invoices, receipts, reports, price- 
lists—of all the paper-work your office 
requires. For a convincing Cub dem- 
onstration, mail the coupon today. 

Advertisements for photo-copy- 
ists, of which there are a great 
many, usually feature an operator 
at a machine. (We have her and it 
also, but they occupy a minor po- 
sition.) As a result, photo-copying 
advertisements have a remarkable 
family resemblance. 

We felt that making a permanent 
record in ancient Egypt could be 
legitimately associated with making 
a permanent record in contempo- 
rary America. We also felt that our 
approach gave the Hunter adver- 
tisement an originality and a per- 
sonality which it would not possess 
if it followed the well-established 
conventional approaches. 


Written for reading . . But the 
main point about this advertisement 
-at least with reference to the 
argument of this article—is that it 
is altogether something written to 
be read and not at all something 
spoken to be listened to. It is an 
advertisement for an_ industrial 
product. It appeared in office equip- 
ment magazines. But there is in it no 
echo of a sales manager’s address. 
The hard-shell hard-sell may call 
it “literary,” yet it has—as I have 
already mentioned—fully as many 
sales points as the horn-tooting ad- 
vertisement of the Bumbaum type. 
Industrial advertising is some- 
times looked upon—I might almost 
say looked down upon—as a kind of 
step-child of advertising. I have 
written both consumer and indus- 
trial advertising and I should say 
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that industrial advertising offers 
fully as much scope for imaginative 
and original writing, provided you 
do it with the right agency and for 
the right clients. But it is true that 
industrial advertising has not fully 
outgrown the misleading influence 
of the salesman’s voice. 

There is a character in one of 
Sheridan’s plays who remarks: 
“Writing’s easy.” 

“Yes,” says his companion, “but 
easy writing’s cursed hard reading.” 

Speaking is easy, too. But any 
kind of speaking is cursed bad writ- 
ing. And the advertisement of which 
it is a part is usually damned. §& 


Purdue offers short course 
in industrial packaging 


# A short course in industrial pack- 
aging will be held March 2 to 13 at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

According to Prof. M. M. McClure, 
assistant director of the Adult Edu- 
cation Division of Purdue, the course 
is designed to provide a broad and 
basic background in the field of in- 
dustrial packaging. 

Prof. McClure said the course will 
include the discussion of the engi- 
neering principles on which packag- 
ing design is based, a study of the 
basic hazards which containers must 
be designed to meet, demonstrations 
of container testing, and an inspec- 
tion of the packaging operations of a 
large manufacturer. 


Traps ideas . 





OPEN HOUSE.. 


continued from p. 60 


granted. Perhaps that’s where the 
first mistake is made. We just can’t 
assume that such affairs will run 
themselves. They won't. 

As optimistic as we may be, we 
ought to look at an event such as 
this in a very realistic way. We 
ought to take into consideration that 
as long as we are dealing with hu- 
man beings with different back- 
grounds, anything can happen. 

So plan for the worst. Anticipate 
trouble, problems, somebody goof- 
ing. Don’t take for granted that all 
the hosts understand their responsi- 
bilities. 

While carefully laying out the 
minute details of your plans—re- 
freshments, entertainment, invita- 
tions—don’t forget to get your peo- 
ple together for a briefing session as 
to exactly what each one’s role is 
supposed to be. Then, to make cer- 
tain they conduct themselves as 
good hosts, put in writing exactly 
what is expected of each one. And, 
of course, while your event is under 
way, you yourself will want to 
mingle with guests and your own 
people. 

If you don’t include these seem- 
ingly obvious precautions, planning 
and common sense, your open house 
will lack still another desirable in- 
gredient: success. ® 


5 ae 
Davis Press, Worcester, Mass., prints direct 
mail promotion on standard size file folders tabbed ‘‘Idea 
Trap.’ File is designed as catch-all for keeping randomly 
clipped idea stimulators close at hand. Inside lists 32 uses to 
which folder can be put. 
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Mayor 
EARL E. SCHAFFER 


Aerial Photography assists in Bethlehem’s long-range planning. 


How To Sell Cities Like Bethlehem 


BEFORE your salesman makes his first call on the 
officials in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania (population 
66,340), he should know that this City functions 
under the “commission” form of government, used 
by 336 out of 2,460 cities of 5,000 people or more. 
A group of officials, some elected and some 
appointed, collectively make the purchasing 
decisions. 

Mayor Earl E. Schaffer heads up Bethlehem’s 
“commission” of five men, all of whom are elected. 
Each becomes an administrator of part of the City’s 


government. The other four are: Director of 
Public Safety, Director of Accounts and Finance, 
Director of Parks and Public Property and 
Director of Streets. Working under each of these 
are appointed career officials, such as the city 
engineer, superintendent of water works and 
superintendent of sewage treatment. 

Mayor Schaffer is doing a lot of long-range 
planning, involving sizeable appropriations for 
new facilities over a period of many years. He and 
other members of the purchasing group are some- 
times too busy to see visiting salesmen, but they 
all receive THE AMERICAN CITY. It’s the maga- 
zine they turn to for the latest ideas in municipal 
engineering and management. Supporting your 
salesmen with every-month advertising in THE 
AMERICAN CITY is a sound investment. 


The | . 
American City 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


a Buttenheim publication 








Letter packet . . Cover of Edwards Co.’s packet of sales tip let- 
ters from star salesman Chet Wilson (left) had as inspiration 
the modern design of popular record envelopes. Three illustra 
tions showed Wilson in action selling new signaling device 


Sh. Stross 


Series of six letters from salesman to his boss, in the style of a 
call report, utilized actual stationery supplied by the hotels and 
association featured. Letters went out a week apart with cover- 
ing note, a reminder collection in packet at end 


Top salesman’s ‘intercepted’ ietters 
boost Zonalarm sales by distributors 


By Thomas S. Hook 


Fa 


# What do you do when a new 
product is moving very well in one 
of your sales territories, but doing 
poorly in all the rest? 

That was the problem the eighty- 
six year old Edwards Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., faced with Zonalarm, its new 
fire alarm system for warehouses, 
small businesses and commercial 
firms. 

Soon after the new signaling de- 
vice was introduced, sales figures 
showed it was moving very well in 
Long Island. The rest of the sales 
territories, weren't 
keeping up. Evidence showed the 
reason lay with each salesman. 

Edwards Co.’s sales manager, Bob 
Kempton, knew just what was miss- 
ing. The strong personal enthusiasm 
that Long Island territory's Chet 
Wilson had turned into a record- 
making sales tally on Zonalarm in 
a short time was needed by not only 
the rest of Edwards Co.’s men, but 
by the electrical distributors and 


however, just 
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their men who wholesale the signal- 
ing unit. 

An idea for a promotional cam- 
paign based on Chet Wilson’s suc- 
cessful experiences of sales closings 
began to take shape when Edwards 
Co.’s Bob Kempton and the com- 
pany’s advertising agency, Hicks & 
Greist, got together in an effort to 
lick the problem. 

First step necessary for the agen- 
cy was to meet and talk with Chet 
Wilson, the star salesman. The talk 
showed that Wilson had a full packet 
of sales lore—stored in his head. He 
was following a number of tried- 
and-true approaches picked up dur- 
ing his years in the territory. 

Next, the agency had to figure a 
way of transmitting Wilson’s meth- 
ods with enough impact and be- 
lievability so that others would want 
to follow them. Anything as mun- 
dane as a letter “to all offices”, or 
even the company’s monthly news- 
letter would not work. 


Record suggested . . The first pro- 
posal was a little on the wild side: a 


long-playing record of Chet Wilson’s 
voice telling the listener how he 
handled his territory. The record 
envelope was to be titled, “Wilson 
Sells Zonalarm”. The record en- 
velope would be much like a con- 
ventional waxing’s envelope, such 
as “Ella Sings the Blues”, or “Elling- 
ton Plays Uptown”. The back of the 
envelope would carry along the rec- 
ord idea, with copy explaining just 
why Edwards Co.’s Chet Wilson was 
chalking up so many sales. 

The record idea was turned down 
—not in keeping with the company’s 
image of itself and the way its cus- 
tomers had been taught to think of 
Edwards through its 86-year old 
background. However, the record 
envelope idea next turned into a kit 
which would hold a series of “Alex- 
ander Botts” type letters. The cover 
still would retain the visual impact 
of a popular record’s envelope. 

The letters, according to Irving 
“Smitty” Kogan, vice pres. of Hicks 
& Greist, would be mapped out with 
Chet Wilson’s actual experiences, 
covering his best case histories. 











Photograph, from an advertisement in FACTORY, courtesy Clark Equipment Company. 


TRU CKS Plant men who buy lift trucks, and maintenance tools, and air conditioning, 


hoists, and what-have-you read FACTORY religiously because of all business publica- 

(conveyors, cranes, © ent é : ei : 
materials handling equipm tions, it alone concentrates on better management — with ideas-and-equipment 
of all kinds) —for better production and maintenance. Only FACTORY gives management 
AS help to the men who “plan-equip-operate-maintain”’ ... the men who run the 
ADVERTISED plant. So advertise here first to get on industry’s “shopping list.”” Then use 
AND FACTORY imaginatively to stimulate plant problem-solving ...with your 
SOLD own ideas-and-equipment ... to incite big, new sales development. The kind 
of plant sales triggered only by plant management. FACTORY, A McGraw- 


IN 
FACTO RY Hill Publication, (ABC, ABP), 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Mailed to distributors . . In all, a 
list of 700 company men and dis- 
tributor’s salesmen received fac- 
similes of Chet Wilson’s letters to his 
sales manager. Each of the six letters 
in the series contained a different 
selling gambit. All but one were 
printed by offset on the stationery of 
a hotel in the star salesman’s terri- 
tory. The first one was on the letter 
head of a civic organization, of which 
Wilson was safety director. The ho- 
tels were quite cooperative in sup- 
plying their stationery. 

The entire campaign was planned 
so that it would end before the Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week, the 
second week in October. This meant 
that three letters had to be scheduled 
for mailing in August, three in Sep- 
tember and the final wrap-up had to 
reach the men right around October 
1st 

Since the letters 
dressed to Bob Kempton, as general 
sales manager, and signed by Chet 
Wilson, a little memorandum had to 
be attached to letter. This 
memorandum called the recipient’s 
attention to this seemingly private 
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Selling builders . . These “intercepted letters’’ went out to 700 
distributors as well as rest of Edwards Co.’s sales force. A cov- 
ering note from sales manager Bob Kempton invited recipients 
to use tips from his star salesman’‘s letters, Letter from a New 
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correspondence with a note in the 
general sales manager’s handwriting 
in blue ink. 

Letters were prepared as if star 
salesman Wilson was writing a call 
report from his hotel room at the 
end of a day’s selling. After all, a 
salesman could be expected to write 
the sales manager about an unusual 
experience, using the handiest sta- 
tionery around. Naturally, he would 
use the hotel’s paper and envelope. 
Odds were high against the salesman 
being a good typist; so his letters 
were prepared with plenty of cross- 
overs, strike-outs and corrections. 


Fire Prevention Week . . To ad- 
vise company salesmen as well as 
the distributor salesmen to increase 
their selling efforts during Fire 
Prevention Week, two appropriate 
circulars were included in the pro- 
motional mailings. One circular de- 
scribed the new fire law of Quincy, 
Mass., requiring home fire alarms in 
new residential construction. The 
other circular reproduced a piece of 
literature from the National Fire 
Protection Assn., stating that the 
greatest single reason for extensive 
fire damage is through delay in dis- 
covering the fire. 





The six letters and circulars were 
mailed out individually according to 
the schedule. At the end, the 700 
distributors and salesmen who had 
received the individual letters were 
sent the entire series of mailings in 
the colorful packet marked “Chet 
Wilson SELLS, sells, sELLs, SellS 
Zonalarm”. To them the wrap-up of 
cases summed up ideas for tracking 
down new business. 


Feedback unmistakable . . Even 
before the conclusion of the mail- 
ings, it was certain that the material 
was getting a thorough reading. 
Whether you attribute it to the use 
of authentic hotel stationery and 
regular stamps, or to the curiosity 
one feels when shown someone 
else’s letters, there was feedback. 
As is often the case, it is difficult 
to trace increased new _ product 
sales to any one promotion. How- 
ever, real benefits already obvious 
have made Edwards’ Co.’s Zonalarm 
promotion worth while. The com- 
pany’s reputation for smart sales 
promotion was enhanced, and every- 
one charged with the responsibility 
of increasing sales of this new prod- 
uct were armed with sales case his- 
tory ammunition. * 


ark hotel (left) told how building contractor was switched from 
using home-made fire and burglar alarm systems to Zonalarm 
Letter from airport hotel (right) pointed out sales possibilities 
for distributors in county electrical league, 
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The story behind the most powerful editorial in metalworking 


Find the experts in any field of tool engineering, 
and you'll find the men behind THE TOOL 
ENGINEER’s editorial impact. These are the 
men who create new production processes; execu- 
tives who map out facilities expansion; designers 
and builders of new machines; outstanding pro- 
duction engineers who apply the latest develop- 
ments in tools and accessories. 


Through THE TOOL ENGINEER, they com- 
municate their special knowledge and skills to 
others in their profession whose job it is to put 
into use time-saving, cost-saving production 
equipment and methods. 


It is this authoritative editorial impact which 
gives the magazine written by and for tool engi- 
neers its growing audience* of proven buying 
influences. 


What better way is there to present your impor- 
tant sales story than in THE TOOL ENGI- 
NEER’s atmosphere of editorial impact—the 
attraction that interests, holds and convinces the 
most important men in metalworking! Your local 
Representative can give you the complete story 
call him today. 


*Circulation 39,514 (ABC), June 30, 1958. 


qleol Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 


10700 PURITAN, DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 








A new 


publishing approach 


to help make the 


air we breathe 
cleaner, purer, 


more comfortable 





STARTING IN APRIL 


An entirely new kind 

of business publication covering 
air pollution control, air moving, 
and air conditioning 


YOUR MARKET: The movement of air, the control of air pollution and air prob- 
lems in plants and large buildings, have grown to critical stature for plant managers, 
architects, consulting engineers and thousands of other thoughtful professional people 
Now here is a new kind of magazine specifically tailored to provide communication and 
move and sell equipment in this young, vitally important and dynamically-growing area. 


Your readership will be a concentrated market for industrial and commercial air 
handling .. . air conditioning devices and materials and air pollution control devices 


YOUR READERS: Just as a start, you are guaranteed this calibre of readership: 
1. Plant engineers in America’s largest factories. 2. Consulting engineers. 3. Research 
scientists and experimenters. 4. Government personnel. 5. Contractors and architects. 


YOUR APPLICATION: Ir your product is useful in the treatment or control of 
the air we breathe—indoors or outdoors—this new publication starting in April is for 
you. Get in on the ground floor. 


CONTACT YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE: for Market & Media 
File, full information and space reservations. 
Details in Classification #2 in Business Publication Rates & Data. 


NEW YORK: Robert M. Price, 521 Fifth Avenue, MUrray Hill 2-1928-9 
CHICAGO: Rex Smith, 134 S. LaSalle St., FRanklin 2-8093. 
CINCINNATI: Alfred Chadburn, 1661 Windermere Way, KIrby 1-0637 
LOS ANGELES: Justin Hannon, 4710 Crenshaw Blvd., AXminster 2-9501 
DETROIT: Al Schildhammer, 450 W. Fort St., WOodward 2-0924 


FIRST ISSUE APRIL, 1959 . . . . . « « «~~ (CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 10,000 


BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING CO. FOUNDED 1926. 450 WEST FORT ST., DETROIT 26, MICH. WOODWARD 2-0924. 
PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING & REFRIGERATION NEWS" 





Company communications 


Smart company editor 
or soap box orator? 


Employes want to learn about company economics 


from editors who can translate theory into 


down-to-earth terms. They don't want soapbox oratory 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


s The resolutions decided upon by 
communications people around the 
first of last month are now begin- 
ning to take tangible form. Evident- 
ly the resolution that led the list 
related to the presentation of com- 
pany economics for employes, and 
one may conclude that the reso- 
lution itself read something like 
this: 

“Whereas the lofty preachments 
of management about the glories of 
the free enterprise system don’t 
seem to have accomplished much, 
and whereas it seems clear that the 
stuff we communicators have been 
dishing out is miles above the heads 
of the readership, be it resolved 
that we get down to earth and talk 
horse sense.” 

The economics of business is one 
of the hardest topics for companies 
to present to employes, and one of 
the most difficult for employes to 
understand no matter how well it’s 
presented. 

This frustration has led quite a 
few companies to ask themselves: 
“Just how important is it for em- 
ployes to know the complicated facts 
of economic life? They aren’t going 
to discuss them with their families 
around the dinner table. Why not 
stick with the basic themes that are 
important and significant to them, 
and let the front office complexities 
of management stay in the front 
office 
istrial Marketing 
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Down-to-earth nudge . . If your 
company has a bonus plan, it would 
like very much to have the economic 
fact of its existence borne in mind 
by employes. This doesn’t call for 
a soapbox editorial on corporate 
largesse signed by the company 
president; it calls for a down-to- 
earth nudge to employe conscious- 
ness, to let employes know that the 
bonus had to come out of earnings, 
that it represents a sound effort on 
the part of management and em- 
ployes both, and that it has a whale 
of an impact on the community in 
which the company’s plant is lo- 
cated. 

In no company was this fact- 
pointing job done more skillfully 
than at the Mead Corp. in Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, where the editors posed 
this question in “The Mead Re- 
porter” for employe-readers: “What 
would it be like if your Christmas 
bonus came in silver dollars or 
two-dollar bills?” The editors didn’t 
prod readers with the suggestion 
that Mead was a Santa Claus; they 
didn’t mention gratitude. They just 
posed a problem humorously, set 
employes to thinking, and let well 
enough alone. 

The editors pointed out that dis- 
tributing the bonus in silver dol- 
lars or in two-dollar bills had to be 
abandoned for a variety of reasons: 
Three trucks and men trained to 
lift money would have been needed 


to get 18,000 pounds of silver dol- 
lars to Chillicothe. If two-dollar 
bills had been agreed upon, Mead 
would have needed to secure Uncle 
Sam’s approval to order 100,000 
two-dollar bills. Extra people would 
have been required to meet the pay- 
roll. The average employe would 
have had to drag home between 
five and eight pounds of silver dol- 
lars, and this would have neces- 
sitated special containers in which 
to drag them home. 


On it goes . . The impact upon the 
community, the editors sagely re- 
minded readers, would have been 
tremendous. “You pay the land- 
lord; he pays the grocer; he pays 
the clerk; he pays the shopkeeper, 
and on it goes. How many different 
hands would touch the bills?” And 
how about the silver? “Overflow- 
ing cash registers,” the editors re- 
marked. “Everybody with that Las 
Vegas look; banks with storage 
problems.” 

The net result of this soft-sell ap- 
proach is high readership, under- 
standing of the bonus itself, and ap- 
preciation of the origin. A dozen 
blunt editorials on the cost of the 
bonus couldn’t have accomplished 
half as much. 

Capital investment is a topic com- 


SILVER DOLLARS 
OR 
l'WO-DOLLAR BILLS! 


Bonus booster . . Page from Mead Corp. 
house organ tells, in humorous vein, what 
would have ensued had_ employes’ 
bonuses been converted into silver dol- 
Approach im- 
employes’ 


lars or two-dollar bills 
presses size of bonus on 


minds without being preachy. 





in Petroleum Week for Farm Bosses? 


x 


Area production foreman of major oil company photographed near Houston by W. D. Murdy 


FARM BOSS, oil country language for area produc- 
tion foreman, finds plenty in Petroleum Week. 
For Petroleum Week broadens the horizon of more 
than 45,000 men in the oil industry, at all levels and 
in all segments. It’s the magazine where busy oil 
men keep informed, where they get up-to-the-minute 
reports on the news, technical developments, and 
trends that affect their daily activities. Out of this 
information they acquire the industry perspective so 
vital to doing a good job. 
A good, responsible farm boss has to keep informed, 
and that’s why he likes Petroleum Week—oil’s most 
readable magazine. He is directly concerned with oil 
production after the well is brought in. He’s also in 
charge of well workovers and servicing, and takes 
more than a passing interest in important tools of his 


* 


trade. Farm bosses are among the many thousand oil 
man subscribers to Petroleum Week who are actively 
and directly engaged in the producing segment of 
the oil industry. 


Whether you want to reach farm bosses or presi- 
dents, technical men or operating men, the pages of 
Petroleum Week can carry your advertising messages 
effectively, for all groups of buying influences are 
covered. That’s why more and more companies are 
placing more and more advertising in this magazine 
in 1959. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


Oil's Most Readable Magazine 
@an paid Oa) audited circulation 
A McGraw-Hill Publication « 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 


One of a series of portraits of oil industry management and operating men. 
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Sales leads...like eggs 
have to be fresh 
to be good 


The quicker your salesman answers an inquiry, the better his 
chance of making a sale. Even minor delays will hurt his 
conversion rate. There's no delay in getting inquiries from 
IPC magazines: more than 600,000 a year are processed 

on punch card equipment. If they're in on Monday, they're out 
by Wednesday! And you get each on a separate, 

printed card for easy follow up. 


Valuable by-product: inquiry data becomes part of IPC’s current 
punch-card marketing library. Facts can be recalled 

by push-button to aid your market planning. Fast sales lead 
handling . . . specific market facts: You get them both 

when you advertise in IPC specialized magazines. a-959 





Franchise 
Circulation 
gets magazines 
to the men 
who buy. 


Distilled 
Writing gets 


| THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


812 Huron Road *« Cleveland 15, Ohio * SU 1-9620 magazines 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + LONDON read. 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 128 


municators in industry have been 
gnashing their teeth over for years. 
Actually strides have been made in 
more recent years, particularly in 
open houses and plant tours, where 
machinery is iabeled. Viewers read 
the function so they may understand 
the operation; they see the cost, 
which is normally beyond the aver- 
age visitor’s imagination, and finally 
they are reminded of the origin of 
the money. Lately the employe pub- 
lications have been taking on the 
subject of capital investment, and 
probably none are doing it more 
competently than the oil companies. 
Capital investment has deep mean- 
ing in the oil industry, and oil edi- 
tors want people who read their 
publications to know it. 


Prepares for 49th . . William H. 
Jones, who edits with laudable skill 
a monthly magazine for Standard 
Oil Co. of California in San Fran- 
cisco, saw Alaska coming. He pre- 
pared himself and his magazine, 
“The Standard Oiler” for Alaska’s 
admission as the 49th state, and re- 
cently devoted an entire, colorful 
issue of his magazine to various 
aspects of Alaska. 

The mood of his issue was to be 
found in the head and subhead of 
the leading article: “Our Stake In 
the New State . . we are drilling on 
the Kenai peninsula; we may find 
an important oil field. We are ex- 
panding our marketing and trans- 
portation operations from Juneau 
to Nome. All this can have great 
significance for us.” 

Take a deeper look into Editor 
Jones’ wide-as-the-waterfront cov- 
erage. He gives his readers first a 
highlight statistical view of Alaska, 
blended with interesting facts and 
fascinating photos. He moves on to 
Standard Oil’s historical relation to 
Alaska (Standard products were in 
there before the Gold Rush, and the 
company’s first tanker was put on 
the Alaska run in the 1890’s!). Jones 
describes the history of oil in Alas- 
ka, notes the hardships suffered by 
the oilmen who were pioneers 
there. 

He traces the origins of the cus- 
tomers, publishes a welcome from 


the acting governor, pictures the 
key personnel in the Alaskan oper- 
ations of the company and the tank- 
ers that carry the oil. He gets into 
the little questions that curious peo- 
ple are apt to ask: “Does the search 
for oil harm Alaskan moose?” The 
answer: “No.” 

Here’s a story on capital invest- 
ment that serves a wide range of 
good purposes: It salutes the new 
state. It informs employes of the 
company’s stake in it. It knits the 
sales organization deeper into the 
other company operations. It gives 
the employe reader a look into the 
future. And it reminds everyone 
who reads it of the importance of 
both courage and capital to a busi- 
ness. 


Painless economics . . In another 
oil company—the Ohio Oil Co., 
Findlay, O.—the editor, Eugene L. 
Price, does a comparably good job 
on Guatemala, a country in which 
Ohio Oil is pioneering. Editor Price’s 
magazine, “The Beacon,” sets out 
to show Ohio’s stake in Guatemala, 
not by reciting dull statistics and 
offering a financial statement in 
support, but by presenting a color- 
ful, pictorial report of Ohio people 
on the job in distant places. Price, 
too, leaves the reader with the im: 
pression that pioneering is exciting, 
often rewarding, sometimes haz- 
ardous—and costs money. This is 
company economics painlessly and 
effectively presented. 

Surveys of employe reaction to 
company publications often uncover 
this interesting fact: The direct, fac- 
tual, opinionated economics article 
leaves the reader with less definite 
impressions than the one that is 
humanized, dramatized, sometimes 
even humorous. “Sure, I read that 
article about that girl secretary,” 
they'll tell you. “I never knew the 
company had that much invested in 
accounting equipment and that we 
had to schedule our work in that 
department so far ahead because of 
customer requirements. Sure makes 
a fellow stop and think. Incidentally, 
the gal herself wasn’t a bad looker 
either.” 

This, most communications prac- 
titioners will agree, is getting the 
facts in the order of their impor- 
tance. 8 


Send for these 
Free Market Facts 


Air Conditioning & 

Refrigeration 

[] The Refrigeration & Air Condition- 
ing Wholesaler, 7147R. 
A Study Of Firms Engaged in The 
Business Of Air-Conditioning, Heat- 
ing & Commercial Refrigeration, 
Z169R. 

From: REFRIGERATION AND 

AIR CONDITIONING BUSINESS 





Aircraft 

[] How Engineering Relies On Procure- 
ment, *232B. 

[ ] Facts and Fallacies About Selling Air- 
craft and Missile Industries, =120B. 

From: AERONAUTICAL PROCUREMENT 





Hydraulics 

[|] Market Study For Fluid Lines & 
Cylinder Tubing. 

[] Market Study For Valve Solenoids. 

From: APPLIED HYDRAULICS 

AND PNEUMATICS 





Power Transmission 

[] A discussion of the markets for 
gears, speed reducers, bearings, 
couplings, clutches and other power 
transmission devices, *221D. 

From: POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 





Material Handling 

[| How Does Industry Buy Material Han- 
dling Equipment In Cleveland, *230F 

[ ] Material Handling Reader Response 
Study, 7163F. 

From: 


MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


Office Products 
[|] The Characteristics Of The Market 
For Office Equipment, *144M. 


From: MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 








Precision Castings 

[] Correlation Of Die Casting Sales To 
Inquiries, 7174P. 

[ ] Precision Metal Molding Production 
Data Book for 1958, *143P 

From: PRECISION METAL MOLDING 





industrial Safety 

({] Market For Floor Cleaning Machines. 
(_] Market For Safety Equipment. 
From: OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


Welding 

[] A Study of 1093 Of The Nation's 
leading Independent Welding Sup- 
ply Distributors, *237W. 
Welding — Study Of Reader Buy- 
ing Power, 7189W. 

From: INDUSTRY & WELDING 
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Surface serenity 


Institutional ads 
can sell hard, too 


This company found itself diversifying rapidly in 


a young and changing market. The problem: How to 


advertise all products and retain corporate identity 


By Stephen C. Scott 
Assistant to the President 
Hydro-Aire, Inc 

Burbank, Cal 
# For many companies engaged in 
the defense program, 1958 was the 
year of the “big change.” Decreased 
procurement of conventional man- 
ned aircraft has made competition 
in this market tougher than ever; 
and a whole new market has grown 
almost overnight in the missile and 
and electronics industries. 

Coupled with rapid technological 
advances in almost all product cate- 
gories, these trends have produced 
a tremendous hurly-burly within 
the general controls and systems 
companies that sell to the defense 
program. Change is the order of the 
day: in products, in fields of in- 
terest, in markets, in customers, in 
marketing method and approach. 

It goes without saying that this 
state of flux has created new prob- 
lems and new challenges for both 
advertiser and advertising agency. 
Most farsighted defense marketers 
have anticipated the current revo- 
lution and have been taking steps to 
prepare for it for several years. 

Their plans have been in the form 
of research and development proj- 
ects, the evaluation of new product 
categories and the re-examination 
of old ones, and the acquisition of 
technological talent and facilities to 
keep up with the trends. (If they 
have not done so, their problems 
are most likely beyond the scope of 
advertising or marketing at this 
point.) Now these new capabilities 
must be sold to their customers and 
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potential customers so that they can 
participate in the new markets that 
lie ahead. 


Where's the ‘image’? . . But how 
can this marketing job be done 
without confusing the customer 
about the corporate image. That is 
the subject of this article. 

As an example the XYZ company 
has a well established name in the 
aircraft industry—supported by 
years of solid product advertising— 
as a widget manufacturer. The rep- 
utation is well merited. Ten years 
ago, widgets were its only product. 
However, during the past three 
years it has also drifted into the de- 
sign and manufacture of highly spe- 
cialized whatchamacallits for super- 
sonic jet fighters, and it has de- 
veloped a line of electronic xma- 
quirks for guidance systems. XYZ 
company has planned ahead, and 
has combined some of these prod- 
ucts, together with new ones, into 
a complete sub-system that it wants 
to market to missile manufacturers. 
It is also ready to sell completely 
new widgets that can handle exotic 
fuels at fantastic temperatures. 

The customers still think of XYZ 
as an outfit that manufactures 
those old widgets . . . and nothing 
else. (There’s still a market for 
those old widgets, too. XYZ can’t 
afford to kick them aside and for- 
get about them.) And, naturally, the 
advertising budget is extremely 
limited. 


Two alternatives .. The ad man- 
ager and account executive who are 


Symbolic Manipulating puppets re- 
quires control. Basic airborne systems 
also require control. Ad in Hydro-Aire’s 
institutional series gets point across by 
concentrating on symbolic approach. 


confronted by this hodge-podge of 
directions and objectives are likely 
to choose one of two alternatives: 


1. Dip blind-folded into the barrel 
of products and possibilities and 
just start writing ads on them. The 
probable result: a year of dramatic 
but confusing ads on a vast variety 
of subjects, none of them really 
powerful enough to do a selling job, 
no family resemblance other than 
a logo, and a sum-total impression 
on the reader that the company 
doesn’t know which way to jump. 


2. Devise a series of institutional 
ads, each of which tries to do a 
“complete” job of explaining every- 
thing. The probable result: a group 
of ads that lack readership interest 
for everybody but the president and 
directors of the company. 


The basic problems faced by the 
management of Hydro-Aire, Inc., 
and its advertising agency, Gaynor 
& Ducas, Inc., in planning the com- 
pany’s 1958 advertising campaign, 
were not far removed from those 
just described. The name Hydro- 
Aire implies aircraft hydraulic 
products, which was actually the 
company’s point-of-departure when 
it was founded in 1943. Hydro-Aire, 
however, quickly branched out into 
the field of fuel system controls, 
pneumatic jet engine accessories, 
electro-mechanical devices, electric 

Yontinued on page 134 











A magazine is a philosophy 


More than ink or paper or people—in simple truth, a magazine must be a 

philosophy. It exists to communicate something its readers want to know. At 

Production, this principle is underscored. We exist solely to serve the special- 

ized interests of mass production metalworking — the nation’s largest and D p () f) Ty CTl U N 
wealthiest industrial market. 

By concentrating exclusively on mass production, without side issues, Production MAGA zi! 
has earned the respect of its readers for thoroughness, accuracy and informa- 
tive, timely reporting. The men who read it, read it well—for in a very real 
sense it is their magazine. They made it—with their comments, suggestions and 
interest. Such responsive readers are responsive prospects — let Production 
communicate your sales message to them. See your Production representative 
or write Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 
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motors—all for aircraft and missile 
applications 

Since 1950, one of the major prod- 
ucts has been its “Hytrol” anti-skid 
braking system which incorporates 
hydraulic, mechanical and electronic 
units in a complete system. A com- 
plete line of aircraft pumps—first 
brought on the market in 1953 
constituted an important product 
line, backed by a substantial amount 
of advertising attention over the 


past five years 


Just too busy .. With this broad 
range of products to advertise on a 
limited budget, there had been little 
opportunity for any ads that define 
corporate capabilities and areas of 
interest. The market is highly com- 
petitive and Hydro-Aire had been 
busy advertising the technological 
advantages of its products and the 
extent of their application on var- 
ious types of aircraft 

For 1958, there were some new 
products in the offing: a new series 
of missile hydraulics controls, tran- 
sistorized electronic components for 
missiles, a new type of fuel pump 
While some of these products were 
ready for market, however, most 
were still in various development 
stages 

Of greater importance were the 
markets and 


company’s changing 


customers. The rapidly growing 
missile industry meant new cus- 
tomers who were not familiar with 
Hydro-Aire’s basic capabilites and 
ground. Sales engineers, who had 
formerly called only on airframe 
and engine manufacturers, would 
how have to call on missile, elec- 
tronics, systems, ground-support 
equipment and sub-system manu- 
facturers 

At the same time, the company 
had system capabilities of its own 
that it was anxious to exploit. The 
advent of the commercial jet trans- 
port had opened up the commercial 
airline market for the “Hytrol” anti- 
skid braking system and there 
was the rapidly growing executive 
aircraft market to consider. And, of 
course, there was still an excellent 
but highly competitive market for 


all other products on 


company 


Marketing 
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manned military and commercial 


aircraft 


An inward look . . Obviously, be- 
fore effective advertising strategy 
could be devised, the company had 
to define its short- and long-range 
marketing objectives. It also had to 
do something even more basic: it 
had to take a thorough and soul- 
searching look at itself—to see itself 
as it wanted to be seen by its indus- 
try and buying public. 

This is why, in 1957, we invited 
our agency to participate in a series 
of management round-table discus- 
sions that examined and analysed 
previously compiled studies, surveys 
and reports on each product line, 
potential new market, trends in 
current markets, etc. The material 
used in these discussions was ob- 
tained from the files of trade and 
business journal editors and mar- 
keting specialists; from the various 
industry associations and societies; 
from surveys conducted by the com- 
pany’s own sales force; and from 
interviews conducted over the pre- 
vious year by a special company 
team with customer chief engineers, 
preliminary design engineers, pro- 
curement specialists, etc. 

This series of discussions culmi- 
nated in a three-day meeting with 
the entire sales force (Hydro-Aire 
uses no distributors or representa- 


tives, but has its own sales engi- 


Watch out! . . ot about to alight on 


Small copy 


banana peel stops reader 
blocks talk about what “‘anti-skid’’ brak 


ing means to aviation industry 


neers stationed across the U.S.), 
key engineering personnel and 
company executives. The objective: 
to explore and discuss all phases of 
the firm’s current market position, 
and to define marketing objectives 
for the coming year. The entire 
three-day meeting was tape re- 
corded so that all reactions and 
opinions could be carefully eval- 
uated in post-mortem sessions with 


management 


Four objectives .. As a result, all 
marketing objectives were boiled 
down under four basic categories: 


1. Current current 
markets. The 


course, was to gain a larger slice of 


products for 
objective here, of 


a decreased total market. 


2. Current products for new mar- 
kets. There was substantial evidence 
that a considerable market existed 
for variations of the company’s 
products in the missile field. There- 
fore, Hydro-Aire’s present product 
capabilities had to be sold to the 
missile industry to find opportuni- 
ties for these applications. 


3. New products for current mar- 
kets. The company’s present pri- 
mary market—airframe and engine 
manufacturers—offered many good 
opportunities for new products. Ex- 
ample: new products needed for 
commercial jet transports and for 
the new small executive jet trans- 
ports. Here again, it was part of the 
marketing job to draw out these op- 
portunities by making the customers 
aware of Hydro-Aire’s full range 


of capabilities 


4. New products for new markets. 
While it was agreed that the com- 
pany’s primary market in the fore- 
seeadle future would continue to be 
the military aircraft and missile 
field, there was discussion of other 
marketing opportunities for Hydro- 
Aire’s basic product know-how. 


Naturally, this is an oversimpli- 
fication of the results. But the in- 
formation, while still voluminous, 
was now sufficiently organized to 
be used by the agency-company 
team in devising an effective adver- 
tising campaign. Kendall J. Mau, 
vice-president of Gaynor & Ducas’ 
Western office, headed the agency 
team as account executive. Ted 
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Trying to find your 
2, / ~~ Way out of the 


“ recession maze? 


IM Whatever industries are today’s up-coming markets, you are sure to 


reach them a// via N.E.D. For a mere 4 cent per issue, N.E.D. takes 
your product advertising direct to the key men who make buying 


is our decisions in over 43,000 best-rated plants in all principal industry 
y classifications. They scan N.E.D. for information on equipment and 


materials they are ready to buy NOW. They act... and this reader 


response from N.E.D. enables you to apply personal selling on 


pay-off route today’s liveliest prospects for immediate sales. N.E.D. reader action 


is setting all-time records! More and more companies are finding 
& & 


N.E.D. their best product advertising value. It belongs on your 


to today’s 1959 schedule 
“upturn” markets 


iw etaece AND PASS oe 


— 
came | GEST 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio a} ws % 3 oo. : Scent atttiah dibeiniiak 
NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


A | PENTON | Publication 
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to sell 

the total 
plumbing 
heating 
cooling market 
you must 

Sell both 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


tell your 
product story 
in this 
extraordinary 
Selling package 





DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’S 
Twin Special Emphasis Issues... 


MAY 'S9: Special New Construction issue grapples with the 
contractor’s big problem: rising construction volume with 
disappearing profits (and you know how this affects you. . . the 
RES aE contractor seeks price concessions from the wholesaler, and 
| DOMESTIC ENGINEERING = wholesaler from you...a vicious circle.) DE's wide-ranging 
ene sey common | saan editorial research brings this troubled picture into sharp 
focus ... a complete issue devoted to intensive analysis of both 
“big job” and residential new construction business .. . and to 
the methods, machines, products and tools that are even now 
MAY reversing this declining profit trend for the most astute 
NEW CONSTRUCTION p-h-c contractors. Designed to show every contractor how he 
ISSUE can make more money in new construction this year, this special 
emphasis issue will enjoy outstandingly high reader traffic 
by thousands of your very best customers and prospects . . 
real, action-generating readership in which your product 
message should share, without fail. Wire or phone collect 
today for full information. 


ODELING 


JUNE '59: Special Remodeling Issue .. . hot on the heels of May. 
Subject: How can the p-h-c contractor go all the way for maximum 
Domestic ENGINEERING remodeling profits? Will readers “go” for this issue? You can 
just bet they'll repeat the tremendous successes of DE’s now famous 
Bay City Story issue (°52) ... Book of Remodeling (56) . . . The Big 
Push (’57) ... and the Big Payoff issue of 1958. Base for the new 
JUNE June ’59 Special Remodeling Issue’s exceptional editorial coverage: 
REMODELING an all-stops-pulled study of every single facet of one of the 
ISSUE nation’s most outstanding p-h-c businesses, the T. D. Gustafson 
Company of Minneapolis, top winner in DE’s Big Push Remodeling 
Sales Contest. Not just a six or eight page report. . . but a whole 
book .. . a textbook of success that takes this remarkable business 
apart, operation by operation, details its remarkable profits, 
dollar by dollar. Plan now to hitch your product message to 
the tremendous extra impact of DE’s Special June Remodeling Issue. 


Your request will bring a past copy to prove that DE knows how 
to produce outstanding special emphasis issues. Wire or phone 
collect for full details on this extraordinary selling package. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


The best selling magazine for plumbing, heating, air conditioning contractors and wholesalers 


‘ 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING G: 


1801 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois « CAlumet 5-4680 
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3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 


If it’s important, it begins as 
news... grows intoatrend... 
becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News. . . news related 
to other news. . . news studied, 
analyzed, even backgrounded 
by independent experts; that’s 
the editorial format for FEED- 
sTuFFs. It’s the biggest, most- 
looked-for business publication 
among feed men, particularly 
the planning and purchasing 
people. It carries the most ad- 
vertising, too—by linage and 
by number of advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The complete idea source for feed men 
An informed audience is a buying audience 


The Miiler Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. . . business journalists 
since 1873 


Chicago Kansas City 
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Poyser, creative director, and my- 
self rounded out the advertising 


task force. 


Dual-purpose campaign. . After 
considering the marketing informa- 
tion, reviewing the company’s past 
advertising efforts, and taking a long 
critical look at all advertising to 
the aircraft, missiles and electronics 
industries, the team drew up these 
specifications for the company’s new 
advertising campaign: 


> Objective No. 1: To implement 

the marketing objectives by pre- 

senting Hydro-Aire to its buying 

public as a general designer and 

manufacturer of aircraft and missile 

controls, with extensive background 

and experience in the following 

categories: 

e Anti-skid braking systems 

@ Fuel system controls 

@ Pneumatic controls 

© Actuation systems 

® Electronic devices 
Thus, 

had known of the company only in 

one or two categories would realize 


potential customers who 


its full potential as a resource and 
would become more receptive to the 
sales force’s effort to realize that 
potential. This approach would lay 
the groundwork for introduction of 
new products and continue to re- 
mind present customers of Hydro- 
Aire’s current products. 


To do this job 


» Objective No. 2: 
in a series of advertisements that 


create maximum readership interest, 
have cumulative impact, and create 
a sensation of quality, progressive 
thinking, and good taste. It was 
agreed that each ad must appeal to 
broad audience, ranging from the 
preliminary design engineer to the 
purchasing agent and administrator. 
This was no small task! 
Engineering symbols were dis- 
carded as too limited. 


and, 


Pictures of 


sample products product-in- 
use shots were also ruled out. The 
answer lay in a set of symbols, 
readily identified not only by the 


expert, but by the layman as well! 


A consumer first. . The final crea- 


tive idea for the campaign came 


out of a line of thought that ran 
something like this: 

Our reader—the 
technical management 
purchasing agent—is a general con- 
sumer first and a specialist second. 
As a general consumer, he reacts to 
the same consumer advertising ap- 
peal as the rest of us. This, then, is 
the common denominator! To re- 
mind him of an electro-mechanical 
anti-skid braking system, you don’t 
need charts, cutaways, diagrams, 
curves and schematics. All you need 
is the graphic symbol of a man’s foot 
about to step on a banana peel. That 
says skidding. And if you can stop 
his eye with that basic symbol, you 
have done all you can really expect 
to do in a crowded technical publi- 
busy 


engineer, the 
man, the 


cation being scanned by a 
specialist. 

That applied to the 
other areas of Hydro-Aire’s capa- 
bilities, produced the ads shown on 
these pages. The ability to handle 
fluids with precision became an eye 
dropper doing its functional task. 
The transfer of thrust to torque—a 
basic principle of actuation—became 
the hand pushing the plunger on a 
child’s top. And in hinting about 
new products from the electronics 


reasoning, 


department, what could be more 
natural than the symbol of a black 
box being eagerly opened? 

In case you are about to jump to 
the conclusion that this approach 
was proposed as an easy cure-all to 
replace hard-hitting 


ads, stop before you leap. It was 


product sell 


BR 


When fluids are 
delivered with 


precision... 


IDRC AUT 


Precise . . Eye droppers and jet-transfer 


pumps must both deliver with precision 





recognized that such ads would be 
necessary, perhaps even more nec- 
essary than in former years, as new 
products came out of development 
and were made ready for market- 
ing. It was decided that the “prod- 
uct” ads should outnumber the “in- 
stitutional” ads by about four to 
one, 


Management is sold .. As a re- 
sult, the agency-company team rec- 
ommended to management a budget 
that would make it possible to do 
both jobs properly. Despite the fact 
that this recommendation repre- 
sented a substantial increase for ad- 
vertising expenditures in a “reces- 
sion” year, this recommendation 
was accepted as a sound result of 
the meetings that had preceded it. 

The result: The six ads are new 
in a general selection of aircraft 
and missile trade publications, along 
with product ads that are executed 
to blend with their format. 

No immediate dramatic result is 
being looked for. While readership 
reports of the initial ads have been 
good, this is no definite indication of 
their effectiveness. However, cus- 
tomer inquiries are reflecting a 
greater awareness of company in- 
terests and know-how. And our 
sales engineers report that calls on 
new customers are made easier be- 
cause of this awareness. 

The total success of the campaign 
depends not only on its own sound- 
ness, but on the success of the total 
marketing effort. Because of the 
lead times and development spans 
in this industry, this success can 
only be measured over a two to 
three year period. 

Meantime, Hydro-Aire sales engi- 
neers are getting used to good-na- 
tured-kidding from competitors and 
customers to the effect that they sell 
eye droppers, banana peels, and kid- 
dies’ toy tops. 

But it proves that folks are read- 
ing the ads, doesn’t it? It also bought 
time for the new products now 
ready for delivery ... just as the 
campaign promised. 

Actually, Hydro-Aire may have 
looked like the duck on a millpond 
moving along over the surface on a 
serene institutional campaign. But 
underneath the surface, everyone 
was paddling like fury to produce 
—and to sell. . 


Here’s how over 50 top advertisers 
are reaching a big new market: 


It’s through Farm Store Merchandising, the only publication 
directed exclusively to the farm store owner dedicated to help- 
ing him in all phases of his operation, particularly to helping him 
with his ‘‘growing pains” (farm store sales have already grown 
to an annual nine billion plus.) What does a farm store sell? 
Here’s a breakdown of the 30,533 farm stores receiving Farm 
Store Merchandising. Check it through, see if the farm store 
doesn’t represent a big new market for you. 

t, sell livestock and poultry supplies 45.3% mix feeds 

/ sell animal health supplies 53.3 °% sell pet food 

% sell field seeds 50.6% sell chicks 
5% sell garden and lawn 67.5% sell pesticides 

supplies 29.0% sell paints 

> sell garden seeds 46.7% sell hardware 

, sell power lawn mowers 91.2% sell feeds 

> sell dry fertilizer 55.2% sell twine 

» sell building supplies 40.4% sell fencing 
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published exclusively for farm store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 


2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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SIZE 


Part Il—What's best? 
Big ads seidom..small 


# A short article with this same headline written by George W. Dewey 
(Sept. IM) proved long in interest, and we herewith present the other side to 
his theory that mathematics should determine the size and character of ads. 

Mr. Dewey’s article presented the formula (p+q)* as a method of com- 
paring ads according to size, frequency and number of reader impressions. 
The “p” in the formula stands for probability that the ad was seen (from 
Starch, Readex, etc.). The “q” stands for the probability (100% —“p”) that it 
was not seen. The number of insertions is represented by “k.”’ Expanding the 
formula, using tables on probability*, gives number of impressions made per 
reader as a yardstick with which to compare other ads. 

According to the mathematical theory, 12 single page ads can make 30.5% 
more impressions than can six spreads. Another finding presented was that 
fractional ads will deliver more impressions than the same space in spreads. 
Mr. Dewey concluded by saying that his figures “are based on the assumption 
that it’s purely a matter of chance whether a particular reader will see a par- 
ticular ad.” 

While we received a large number of letters from readers as a result of 
Mr. Dewey’s article in the Sept. issue of IM, the following comments by one 
reader who stated the case most clearly for the other side of the picture have 
been adapted to article form. Another reader’s letter is presented on page 142. 


By B. Harold Miller 
Yonti Advertising Agency 


Ridgewood, N 


having no mathematical relation to 
each other—truly determine the 
most suitable size for a given adver- 


tisement. These include: 
s Throw 


formulae! 
ability! 

Experience, mathematics, 
should determine the size and char- 
of your ads. You first must 
determine your advertising targets 
and objectives. Only then can you 
create an advertising program that 
will accomplish those objectives. 

A number of different factors 


away your mathematical 
* ¢ Santiwac 

Forget the laws of prob- Campaign objectives. 

e The nature of competition. 


not ¢ The character of the products and 


their markets. 
acter 
@ The advertising media being used. 
e The size of the budget. 


® Other factors relating to the man- 
ufacturer and his marketing prob- 
lems. ° 


For example, a manufacturer has 
a very ordinary product—nuts and 
bolts. They come in standard sizes, 


k of Probability & Statistics, 
by Burington & May, Hand- 


Sandusky, Ohio, $4 


*"Handl 
With Tables,” 
book Publishers, Inc., 
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ads often? 


with standard threads and nuts and 
they are used by the millions 
throughout industry. His sales mes- 
sage emphasizes prompt deliveries 
and dependable, uniform quality in 
production quantities. It is primarily 
intended for purchasing agents. 

Such a message can be told in 
small space. Distinctively designed 
small ads, at frequent intervals, in 
widely circulated industrial mag- 
azines, would likely make the best 
use of this manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing dollars. 


Fit message to space . . But here 
is another manufacturer of nuts and 
bolts who has a new and special 
kind of lock nut. His sales story is 
built around a number of special 
advantages for potential customers, 
such as safety features and savings 
in production costs with explana- 
tions of how and where. He must 
create business for himself by show- 
ing how the special features of his 
product will provide advantages 
over all other available methods. 

Such a message demands ade- 
quate space to tell it fully and 
forcefully. The lock nut features 
must be illustrated. This sales pitch 
is not just for purchasing agents 
who usually buy bolts and nuts. It 
must be impressed on engineers, 
production managers and executives 
of many types. 

But you can’t make a big impres- 
sion with little advertisements. So 
the right size of space for this man- 
ufacturer would be large space, 





maybe pages or spreads, probably 
two colors, possibly bleed. This is 
where experience and judgment 
come in. 


Theory not valid . . George 
Dewey’s article on the right size of 
space was indeed stimulating. His 
mathematics appear to be faultless. 
However, his conclusions are based 
upon an assumption that tends to 
invalidate his entire theory. He 
wrote: 

“If we assume that it’s a matter 
of chance whether the recipients 
of a publication see any particu- 
lar advertisement, we can predict 
the depth of exposure to adver- 
tising in a given series.” 


Let's face it . .Industrial advertis- 
ing is not seen by chance. Here are 
some of the reasons why: 

We are in an age of science and 
engineering. Research and develop- 
ment teams on all sides and in all 
fields are making such rapid ad- 
vances that a new product or a 
new technique is scarcely released 
by one team when it is made obso- 
lete by another team. 

So rapid is this turnover that in 
some industries 60% to 70% of their 
current sales volume is being done 
in products that did not exist two 
or three years ago. 

How do engineers keep in touch 
with these rapid changes? 


NEW 
SNAP-ON MOTOR CLIP 
REPLACES 4 PARTS 


Cots Astenubly Tome ane Costs 





Story to tell . . Ordinary nuts and bolts 
might use fractional space, but it takes 
page size to point out fastener’s engi- 
neering advantages. 


They read about them in the mag- 
azines, of course. Not just the edi- 
torial pages, but the advertising 
pages which are equally important 
sources of news. Perhaps even more 
important. 

In this era of hot competition, a 
manufacturer who develops a new 
product, or process or technique, is 
anxious to get credit for his clever- 
ness before a competitor steals his 
thunder. This new thing may be just 
off the drafting boards and many 
months away from commercial pro- 
duction, but the manufacturer sends 
out a news release and the magazines 
print it. Months later when it gets 
into production he advertises it. 

Engineers know all about this. 
From the news pages they learn 
about things to come. From adver- 
tising they learn about things that 
are available for immediate appli- 
cation to their problems. And they 
read the advertising very carefully 
to find the most recent products 
that can be applied to whatever they 
are working on. 

The electronics industry is an in- 
teresting example. Here is a young 
industry that has expanded at al- 
most explosive speed. Electronic 
components, equipments and_ sys- 
tems in unlimited applications, are 
constantly appearing throughout in- 
dustry. Electronic engineers by the 
thousands are working on them 
day and night. New developments 


radianl-ray soves 78% with i 
Tinnermon SPEED GRIPS “7:38 S" 


6,0 Spates Q 


Needs space . . To adequately tell the 
sales story of a new kind of lock nut 
page size provides room to give dramatic 
case histories. 


come so rapidly that many of the 
industry technical journals have 
been forced to increase their fre- 
quency of publication in order to 
keep up with the news. 

One of the weekly magazines in 
the field, recently published a state- 
ment showing how many different 
engineers working for leading man- 
ufacturers subscribe to it. Here are 
just a few names out of a long list. 


Individual 
Company Subscriptions 
Bendix Aviation 
Convair 
General Electric 
Hughes Aircraft 
RCA 
Sperry-Rand 


As of this writing a year’s sub- 
scription to this publication costs 
$6.00. So here, in only six companies 
are 3,632 subscriptions costing $21,- 
792. Soon the subscription price 
is going to $9 which will mean an 
annual investment of $32,688 to pro- 
vide a single industrial magazine for 
the electronic engineers in only six 
companies. 


Turnover is high . . To keep engi- 
neers and technicians up-to-date, 
there are weekly, bi-monthly and 
monthly electronic industry mag- 
azines. In this connection, a survey 
made by one publisher developed 
the fact that in the electronic indus- 


1A 
14 


JOUN DEERE harvests 3-way sovings! 


29 


FO ramaase Sioned Nests © 


Og p<C tia 


Shows features . . Special advantages, 
design features can best be shown with 
page-size space and use of close-up 


photography 





Serving commercial wood-working: 


HE WOOD-WORKER and 
VENEERS AND PLYWOOD 


the only wood products jOur- 
nal published in 2 EDITIONS. 
Positive market contact and dis- 
tribution — individually serving 
two areas with wholly different 


production problems. 


—_ 
EDITIONS 


BOTH EDITIONS 
consistently have the 
highest subscription 
renewal rates in the 

field — convincing 

proof of reader 
satisfaction. 


USE BOTH EDITIONS 


for products with full indus- 
try appeal. The Combination 
Rates are lowest in the field 
per 1,000 paid circulation, 
with the added impact of 
direct contact with each 


industry. 


Use The Wood-Worker 
Edition to advertise prod- 
ucts for solid wood fabrica- 


tion or treatment. 


Use Veneers & Plywood 
Edition to advertise to all 
phases of plywood and 
veneer production, or to the 


veneering market. 


Published by 


The S. H. Smith Co. 
2234 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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continued from p. 141 


try there is an annual job turnover 
among engineers of 38%. 

Thousands of engineers in elec- 
tronics are taking up new duties 
every year. And how do they bring 
themselves up to date in their new 
work? The industrial magazines are 
their text books, and a new job 
holder studies them as hard as any 
college student intent on good 
grades. 

Evidence of this fact is brought 
out in a continuing study that a 
leading publisher has been making 
for a number of years. Three or four 
times a year a questionnaire is en- 
closed in the magazine for sub- 
scribers to fill in. It asks “How 
much time do you spend reading 
the magazines listed?” It further 
asks the time spent reading editorial 
matter, and the time spent reading 
advertising. 

Responses to many thousands of 
these questionnaires showed that 


subscribers averaged 4 hours 25 
minutes on each issue. It also 
brought out the fact that more than 
40% of this time was spent reading 
the advertising! These figures are 
borne out by similar studies made 
by other industrial magazines in the 
same field. 

So it is not “a matter of chance” 
that a manufacturer’s advertisement 
is seen! Six companies and 3,632 
subscriptions demonstrate _ that. 
Starch, Readex and the other read- 
ership studies confirm it. The engi- 
neers read these magazines, both 
text and ads because they have to. 
They don’t just chance upon some- 
thing to help their work—they are 
looking for it! 

However, I did not intend to 
criticize Mr. Dewey. His mathe- 
matical formula may be appropriate 
to some kinds of advertising, and a 
useful tool for many ad managers 
and agency men. It is not suitable 
for large areas of industrial adver- 
tising in which it could easily lead 
to false conclusions. * 





Another reader writes: 
8 In his treatise on size vs. fre- 


Dewey, mostly by inference, vio- 
lates the first principle that an 
industrial copy cub must learn: 

Industrial goods are not bought 
like Wheaties. In concluding, he 
does concede that “other factors 
such as color, art, position and 
copy may increase or decrease 
the probability that an ad may 


be seen.” 





quency (Sept. IM), Mr. George 


In many cases, I would trade 
as few as ten really informed 
readers for the highest rating 
you can get on Mr. Dewey’s “Ta- 
ble of Cumulative 
Probabilities.” 

The industrial advertiser who 
goes to great lengths seeking to- 
tal impressions often finds him- 


Binomial 


self going to similar lengths to- 
ward diluting the effectiveness of 
his selling story for really in- 
terested prospects. And how 
many advertisers have a product 
that all readers of a given trade 
publication want—or could use? 

Common sense dictates that 
good old reader-interest head- 
lines and copy still provide the 
most effective way to attain read- 
ership among industrial readers 
that count—at the market place. 


A. I. HURD 
Account Executive, Russell T. 
Gray Inc. Chicago 











Advertiser changes. . 


Frank J. Babka . . named midwestern 
manager of Sequoia Wire & Cable C< 


Redwood City, Cal. 


Richard C. Aylward . . from general sales 
manager to sales vice-president, Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Robert D. Lipson . . from sales promotion 
manager to advertising and sales promo- 
tion director, Bell & Howell Co., Chicago. 
He is succeeded by A. D. Grasser. The 
company makes projectors, cameras, view- 
ers, tape recorders, inserting and mailing 


machines. 


v 


Lipson Miller 


William A. Miller . . from Beirut, Lebanon 
field team of Battelle Memorial Institute to 


marketing administration manager, Detroit 
iv 


iv., American Radiator & Stand- 


Y 
3 
D 


Controls 


ard Sanitary Corp. 


Van B. Phillips . . from general sales man- 
ager to sales and advertising vice-presi- 
Jent, Recordak Corp., a New York sub 


sidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. Recordak 


makes microfilming and document copy 


ing equipment. 

Edward Unger . . from sales staff to Los 
Angeles branch sales manager, reflective 
products division, Minnesota Mining & 


Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 


named marketing man- 
Morton Grove, 


maker of projection screens. 


Bernard Pilchen . . 
ager, Radiant Mfg. Corp., 


William J. Crofut and Peter A. Messina.. 
added to sales staff of Art Cerf & Co., New 
York electronic manufacturers representa- 
tives. 

Robert W. Forster . . from consumer and 
trade research manager, Whirlpool Corp., 
to business and market research manager, 
Airtemp Div., Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Charles C, Zatarain & Son . . New Orleans, 
named representative for Oneida Paper 
Products, Clifton, N.J., maker of flexible 
packaging. Territory includes Louisiana 
and parts of Alabama and Mississippi. 


Clyde S. Gischel . . from marketing direc 
tor to marketing and sales director, Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., maker of tools 


steel strapping, steel and chemicals. 


Hundley Gischel 


E. B. Hundley . . from vice-president 

to vice-president marketing 

Nashville, Tenn., a printer 
S. Cecil 


formerly assistant general 


shertner C prin 
f business forms. Als Appleby, 
1les manager 
southern division, t sales: John 
Bentley, Nashville sales representative, t 
national accounts manager; and John 
Clowes, from senior engineer, John A 
Patton management consultant 

visor { resear 


partment. 


Ledger D. Ford . . from sales vic 
to research vice-president, 


Mich., maker of 


E. E. Ellies . . from marketing 
lent to executive vice-president, 
thicago food casing manufacturer. 
F. W. Huffman .. from manager 
motion and sales training 

wly created central market 
ind sales training department 


ducts 


al & Hecla, announces the fol 
wing changes: Richard B. Flynn, from 
east central 1istrict sales 
‘leveland rict sales manager; 
Fuller, from southwestern distr 
manager to Chicago district 
Philip MacKay, from Philadel; 
Philadelphia dis 
I sales manager; George W. Over- 
street, from eastern 


+ 


listrict repre 
Jallas district sales manager 


J. Campbell 


manager to Detroit district sales manager 


Edmund 


from midwestern district sales 


T. F. Vigmostad, from midwestern 
sales representative St. Louis dis 
sales manager; and Richard C. Cash, 

ithwestern district sales represent 


to Birmingham district sales 


Frank Pilling . . from owner 
f Century Gas & Equipment C 


Continued 








ove 80,000 


industrial buyers read 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


) Duress 


Buyers Purchasing Digest’s 
circulation is derived directly 
from Industrial Distributors’ 
prospect lists. It consists of 
more than 80,000 buyers that 
are called on regularly by dis- 
tributor salesmen. 

Repeated surveys prove 
BPD is taken home by 53% of 
its readers for more careful 
study. Average reading time is 
2 hours, 17 minutes per issue. 

The result is greater pene- 
tration for your sales message 
and active reader response. 
Each month, for example, an 
average of 7,778 inquiries 
is received by BPD for more 
information on tools, machines, 
materials, components de- 
scribed in its pages. 

When you advertise in BPD, 
you enjoy the lowest rate per 
thousand of any industrial 
publication directed 100% at 
buying influences. Advertise in 
the next issue! AA-1146 


See SRDS Class 69 or ZOA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 











Advertiser changes. . John W. Vance . . from Philadelphia dis- 
trict sales representative to assistant sales 


>d from f 


manager, Sinclair Chemicals, a New York 
automation president and | sales manager subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Mary Pr Div. Borg 
division Hugh W. Foster . . from advertising man- 


e Warner rp., The Decatur, Ill. 
automation a r equiy power brakes 1ger to marketing services manager, Pull- 
ind trol 1 nechanism man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


George H. Childers from special as 


Dan E. Baker . . from advertising and fie 
sistant to the sales vice-president to gen- 
saies promotion manager t marketing . 
ERE ; - ? eas —~ eral manager, Room Air Conditioner Dept., 
ianager, Atlas E rp., Woburn, Mass. 
Airtemp Div., Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 
means r of component clips and holders for ‘ ‘ Y : 


es 


yoay lial oo ae Morris I. Scherzer . . from account execu- 
tive, Co-Ordinated Advertising Corp., to 

— , idvertising manager, Schwarz Labora- 
ie tories, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., makers of chemi- 


cals and biochemicals. 


T. J. McCuistion . . from sales manager to 
sales vice-president, Parker Seal Co., a 
culver City, Cal., division of Parker-Hanni- 


rp. 


Baker Charles A. McElory . . from national sales 
promotion manager, ABC-Paramount Pic- 
tures, to advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Also, John 


Charles F. Stanley . 


linir Dearing NeW DI 


Prawdzik, formerly Michigan district man- 
1ger, to Chicago sales manager; and Rob- 
ert S. Wade, formerly advertising and 
Kenneth W. Henderson . . from sales staff sles promotion manager, to Michigan dis- 


t manager. 


Bernard H. Smith . . from product manager 
marketing department manager, J. B. 
lie . i issistan ivertis Roerig & Co., New York pharmaceutical 
utomation, with its ng manager, Schlage Lock Co., to adver livision of Chas. Pfizer & Co. Also, Robert 
huge investment in tising and sales promotion manager, Mal: E. Roeker, formerly administrative as 
equipment, has caused bary Mfg 1kland, Ca f sistant to the sales director, to assistant 
profound changes in tean eaners, generator ind industria marketing manager; Louis J. Gill, from 
the coal industry since hot water heaters sales service manager, to government 
World War II. As early as sales manager; and Richard E. Arnold, 
1944, Coal Mining was Jack H. Conrad .. from sales manager formerly associate conventions director, 
accurately forecasting Lal a : convention manager. 
this trend and predicting ee a Se 
the effect it would have “ee 4 : . . 3 pied William J. Mulvey .. named sales manager 
on methods, _— f newly combined coated fabrics and 
and Srna . ee ne ee ee m 1 cushioning departments of 
Coal Mining reaches ce tat 
every important buying i : é se pty 
influence in the coal ee ee a emer Burt Kaufman . . from creative depart 
industry...the men who 2 aa a i ee me tet pecans vee ment, Silton Brothers, Callaway, Inc., t 
plan, specify and, above rey ; — 1dvertising manager, Atlantic Steel & 
all, purchase your Tr 3 Co. and U.N. Alloy Steel Corp. 
product. Write today William H. Mackey tant to th Bost 
for circulation facts president to merchandising manage 
and figures. AA-4743 tin Stes tp., Mansfield 


to 


Rubber Co., New York. 
yulIpme 


Ray F. Parker . . from cutting tool sales 
manager to carbide sales manager, Metal- 

Dept., General Electric 
Anthony S. Mrozek 


COAL MINING }ieaeeeer 


rg-Warner rp. Th <alamaz Arthur Read . . from sales manager, Rigid 


Sheeting Div tc automotive original 
equipment sales manager, General Tire 
& Rubber Co.'s Bolta Products Div., Law- 


rence, Mass 
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T. H. T. Brady . . from assistant manager of 
the Cold Finished Bar Products Division to 
assistant Chicago district sales manager, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Robert W. Williams . 
and sales promotion manager to general 


- from advertising 


marketing manager, plumbing and heating 
division of American Standard, New York. 
He is succeeded by Robert W. Pinslow 
formerly heating and cooling advertising 
and promotion manager. 


Carl L. Marcum, Ivan G. Potts and Ken- 
neth G. Pash . . added to Curafos sales 
orce of the Calgon Co., Pittsburgh division 
of Hagan Chemicals & Controls. Mr. Mar 
cum was formerly with the Chemical Div., 
Armour & Co.; Mr. Potts was formerly 
sales manager of H. F. Mayer Seasoning 
Co.; and Mr. Pash was formerly with the 
research and product development de- 
partment of United States Steel. 


Air Systems .. is name of new Detroit 
manufacturers agency which will market 
American Air Filter Co.'s air filter, dust 
control, heating and ventilating, air con- 
jitioning and engine and compressor prod 
icts. The agency is located at 18263 N. 


McNichols Rd., Detroit 19. 


Thomas E. Peocock . from market re 


search manager to marketing manager 
Exide Industrial Div., Electric Storage Bat 


tery Co., Philadelphia. 


Frank J. Newman .. from process instru 
mentation marketing manager, Beckman 
Scientific & Process Instruments Div., t 
marketing manager, Shockley Transistor 
Sorp., a Palo Alto, Cal., subsidiary of Beck 


man Instruments 


Agency changes. . 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 


‘hicago, named to handle advertising for 


All-Steel Equipment and its subsidiary 
Roach-Appleton Mfg. All-Steel Equi 
ment, headquartered in Aurora, Ill., manu 
factures steel office furniture. Roach-Apple- 
ton, headquartered in South Bend, Ind., 
manufactures electrical switch and outlet 
oxes. Burson-Marsteller, MRGR’s public 
relations affiliate, will handle public rela 


tions for both companies. 


Mogul, Lewin, Williams & Saylor . . is the 
name of a New York agency formed by 
a merger of Emil Mogul Co. and Lewin, 
Williams & Saylor, both of New York. 
Arthur W. Poretz, formerly assistant di- 
rector of public relations, Emil Mogul Co. 
has been named director of public rela 
tions for the new agency. 

Continued on page 148 
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i CONSTRUCTION NEWS 

\\is the “NEWSpaper” for thé 
onstruction industry in this 
gteat, thriving aréa, ea 
week reporting LOGAL 
projects, f 
Contractars, architects, y i 
gineers, public officials Ain 
charge of construction, qis- 
payne Gf equipment) in 
this section depend on it al/ 
most exclusively for théir 
particular oat 
proof of eager réadership! 


ds. This is 


2 


Having reached the quarter century 
mark, serving a particular area in a 
specialized field, a publication is thor- 
oughly established and becomes an 
institution. 


Sowing the Tower; 
for QUARTER OF A CENTURY/ 


The Public Works Issue, 
published bi-wegkly--i$ ‘the 
direct commypfiication be- 
tween adverfiser and pros- 
pects. It proves to be the 
shortest distance between 
two poipé—and the quick- 
est wayfto make sales. This 
is proved by many advertis- 
ers of fong standing. 
Send jfor facts and fig- 
uresé Also see Associated 
Construction Publications 
ad’6n page 69 or ask 
your advertising agency. 


onstruction llews 


715 WEST 2nd STREET 
P.O. BOX 242} 
LITTLE ROCK," ARK 


~ ae ayer 


ISS. 


An Assotiated’Cénstruction Publication. 


OKLAHOMA 
ARKANSAS 

EASTERN TENNESSEE 
LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI 


LA. 





JOHN R. ARMSTRONG 


ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING AGENCY. INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND MARKETING COUNSEL 
176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


TELEPHONE: FR 2-5927 


JOHN R. MAHON 


PHiLLtiP J. DESMOND 
PAUL B. MORGAN 


Ww. YATES SPENS 
E. A. LANGBEHN 
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are shaped by team effort. Chances are, in 
the companies and agencies you want to 
reach, at least three, four or more execu- 
tives will influence the choice of your mar- 


ket, medium or service. 


Industrial Marketing’s monthly penetration 
of industrial companies and agencies is a 
vital factor for IM advertisers. Because IM 
is the only publication serving the special- 
ized interests of those concerned with 
selling and advertising to business and in- 
dustry, most of the men who call the shots 
in industrial marketing are enthusiastic IM 


readers. 


At the Clark Equipment Company, for 
example, where more than $579,000* of its 
1957 ad budget was allocated to business 
papers, decision-makers of importance to 
you consider Industrial Marketing a valu- 
able working tool. Here is what four mem- 
bers of the decision-making team at Clark 


say about IM: 


*Associated Business Publications’ estimate 
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where your SALES STORY 
reaches the 


GLENN CHRISTIANS 
Advertising Manager, 
Industrial Truck Division 


“I consider Industrial Marketing 
a constant source for informa- 
tion and ideas. As soon as my 
copy of IM arrives, it enjoys a 
prominent position in my brief- 
case no matter where I go until 
I have read the entire magazine. 
After that, it remains on my 
bookshelf as a source of refer- 
ence for future use.” 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET! 

















t 


i 


GEORGE KNEPPER 
Director of Advertising, 
Brown Trailer Division 


“Editorially, Industrial Market- 
ing does an excellent job of 
summarizing the pros and cons 
of each new marketing concept, 
treating fads with proper casual- 
ness yet stirring enthusiasm and 
support for those new concepts 
which seem to deserve further 
examination. I, for one, also get 
some good ideas straight out of 
the ads in IM.” 


Cc. G. KENNEDY 

Manager, Marketing Service, 
Construction Machinery 

Division 

“Introducing new products into 
new markets has been a Con- 
struction Machinery Division 
problem since its beginning in 
1953. Our potential in many 
secondary markets is big. Each 
month, Industrial Marketing 
articles bring us new slants on 
how other companies market 
their products in areas which, 
while of secondary importance to 
us, are primary markets to 
them.” 


F. D. WISE 
Advertising Manager, 
Automotive Division 


“Of the many, many trade pub- 
lications that I try to keep up 
with, there are a few that get a 
sort of preferred treatment. 
Industrial Marketing is one of 
these. From format to facts 
from ads to acid, it has a crisp- 
ness that I find useful and at the 
same time interesting.” 


The magazine of selling and adseilising 1b business and aindubdry 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINGIS STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


@® NB P| ] Year (13 issues) $3 
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In the electronic market— 


The strongest link in your 
1959 selling program will 
re 


ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
JUNE DIRECTORY AND 
ALL-REFERENCE ISSUE 


Look at it this way. The com- 
parisons a buyer makes when he goes 
to the catalog ads in his product di- 
rectory are often decisive. They can 
make or break all your previous sell- 
ing efforts. 

In 1959 one directory will go into 
the hands of more potential buyers 
in the electronic manufacturing mar- 
ket than any other. That is ELEC- 
TRONIC INDUSTRIES’ JUNE DI- 
RECTORY 

It has by far the largest O.E.M. 
circulation. And it has more sub- 
scribers in the United States than 
any commercially published direc- 
tory in its field. 

During the i2 months starting 
June 1959, a catalog type ad in the 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES direc- 
tory could again and again be the 
pay-off point for interest you have 
stimulated by direct mail, sales calls, 
publicity, and regular advertising. 


SO PLAN NOW FOR A 
SPREAD, AN _ INSERT, OR 
MULTIPLE PAGES IN ELEC 
TRONIC INDUSTRIES JUNE 
DIRECTORY AND ALL REF 
ERENCE ISSUE 

The only electronic industry di 


rectory combined with a major 


. compilation of engineers refer 


ence data. 


The most complete product guide 
in its field, listing the manufa 
turers of over 2.600 different 
classes of electronic products. 


Easiest-to-use product — break 
downs, based on the Electronix 
Industries Classification (El 


code). 
More than 100 pages of year- 
round technical reference data. 
CLOSING DATE 
FOR INSERTION ORDERS 
AND PLATES 
MAY Ist, 1959 


|| lea gfe), ilo 
INDUSTRIES 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Agency changes. . 


ntinued from p. 14§ 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N.]J 
named agency for Measurements, Boonton 

f signal generators ana 

1ipment. Measurements 

~Graw-Edison. 

Madden Ballard 

Advertising & Merchandising Associates. . 
— om poncy for & Guinn é Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard. is the 
name of a new agency formed by a 
merger of Geyer Advertising and Morey, 
Humm & Warwick, both of New York. 
Principals of the new agency are Sylvester 

: M. Morey, chairman of the board; Edward 
ee ees iad oe cae ee SO D. Madden, vice-chairman of the board: 
rk. Max Berking. pre: oh vidio se eee Sam M. Ballard, president, and B. B, Geyer, 


Ir 


Max Berking, Inc. . . 


hairman of the executive mmittee. Mr. 
Ballard was president of Geyer Advertis 


Mr. Madden resigned as president of 
Madden & Jones, Chicago to join 


a jency. 


F. P. Walther Jr. & Associates . . 


Paul B. Morgan . . 
ny! yee Sine 


Kelly, Nason .. New Y 

Kennedy, Walker & Wooten we wastes : 
nn. m< 

Eugene Wooten . 
syninetic 

Earl Kennedy 

ee Phillips . . 

I Macl 


Kelso M. Taeger 


O. S. 


indie 1avertising 


T & Co. 
Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner . asin . . 


KANT wi 


William R. Kuhns . I 
les promotion, J. I. Case Co., Racine 
William J. Barber Associates . . Jenkintowr ‘ ioe » se 
Wis. t tn gricuitural rccount stan, 


Reed, 


Joseph C. Nadolny . . from assista 
W. S. Hill Co. . . Pittst tor of public relations to public relations 
y for Cargotainer Div., Tri-State eI jirector, Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, 
lifford & McMillan, Boston. He replaces 
Nathaniel H. Sperber who joined Raytheon 
Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., as puk licity 

manager. 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwaukee 
named to handle advertising for Detroit 
TI 


wer Screwdriver Co., Detroit. The client 








a subsidiary of Link-Belt Co., manufac- oe ’ 

tures parts feeders plus screwdriving and | : } ’ 1 
special assembly machines. = here S where hospitals 
Arnold E. Johnson . . director of broadcast | | CO mpare and select 


facilities, Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi- 
cago, has been named a _ vice-president. 





Granger F. Kenly, vice-president and ac- 


Count supereiter, aad: fete I Sead be sure your catalog 


financial vice-president, has been ap- 


pointed to the NL&B operating committee. is on file to help them 
Walter T. Rogers . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Sturtevant Div., i choose your product 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Hyde Park, ‘ 
Mass., to account executive, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., Boston. 

HospiraL PurcHasinc FILE, since 1919, 
has been the standard product finding source in the hospital 
market—assures economical and complete distribution of 
: i$ your catalog of hospital products to those who make buying 
cago, back to Stoetzel & Associates, Chi decisions—plus 94+% retention up to the point of purchase. 
cago, which had previously handled the Less in ‘otal cost and far more effective than individual catalog 
account. distribution. Ask for proof of retention and proof of use. The 
1960 Edition is now in preparation—plan to file your catalog 
here to serve throughout next year. Catalog reservations close 
summer 1959. Write NOW for catalog filing prices and market 
details. 


Weber Addressing Machine Co. . . Mt. 
Prospect, Ill., from Waldie & Briggs, Chi 





Edward Schaar . . has opened a copy- 
writing, sales promotion and public rela- 
tions service at 8421 Wilshire Blvd., Bev- | 
erly Hills, Cal. Mr. Schaar, who will spe- | dansien ct 

cialize in technical and industrial ac- | Ew. DODGE x 0 S ? | T A L e VJ R C ~ A S | N G b | L 7 
counts, has been advertising manager for | 
-ompanies in Chicago and Los Angeles | Purchasing Files, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


and headed his own advertising agency. Exclusive Sales Representative: The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc. 











Wallace J. Gordon . . from copy grour 
head, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Chicago, to copywriter, Grant Advertising, 


Chicago. 


Ralph W. Wemhoener . . from assistant 
copy chief to account executive, Frank 
Block Associates, St. Louis. 

Bayless-Kerr Co. . . Cleveland, named t 
handle advertising for American Society 
for Metals, also headquartered in Cleve 


ina. 


F. P. Walther Jr. & Associates . . Boston 
ind New York, has integrated all facilities 
in two metropolitan offices. The newly in 
tegrated office in New York is located at 
147 E. 50th St. It incorporates the agency's 


1dvertising, publicity, public relations and | 
marketing facilities. Richard V. Reeves, | * 


vice-president, is in charge of the New 
York office. Boston facilities remain at 


e 


72 Newbury St. 


North & South & East & West! 


Robert E. Demme . . named manager of 


Our photoengravings are used by leading agencies all over the U.S. A. 


the Miami office of Communications Coun 
selors, New York. He was formerly with 
the system public relations office of Pan Mill H hi ; 
= | ollins, Miller & Mutchings inc 
American World Airways ’ 
333 WEST LAKE STREET - CHICAGO 6 

Joseph T. Donovan .. from assistant man- | 

7 tr ger out “ de t =nt } ° ; - 7 F i : 

ee  . OR  e America’s finest photoengravers for letterpress 
idvertising operations, D’Arcy Advertis- | . 

ng Co., St. Louis. He succeeds Charles A. 


and gravure * 


Continued on page 150 
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There is still time Agency changes. . 
to get into the big | 
Convention Issue of 


Edward F. Ritz. . 


Henry T. Bourne Advertising Agency . . 


Victor P. Frost 


The Ceramic Field in America is one 

of the world’s largest industries .. . Dan H. Baer. . 
with a total volume of approximately 
six-billion-dollars a year! This fabu- 
lous field which ranges in interest ee - seca 

from decorative ash trays to rocket 

nose cones and highly specialized 

electronic components, is a ready C.Dillen . . fon 

market for you whether you re sell- , 

ing office supplies, heavy production t 4} eee Hughes 
equipment or raw materials. Fred B. Manchee 


George Kraus, 


The Annual National Convention of 


Clayton Huff, assistant 


the American Ceramic Society will 
be held at the Palmer House in Chi- 
Everett W. Hencke 
cago May 17 to 21. Get your message aNe gem oe eR 
before these delegates who come from iat ls i : 
epal Sherman E. Rogers and Fuller & Smith & Ross . . 
every branch and level of the ceramic Murray C. Thomas becon I 1er New York headquarters 
field with an ad in CERAMIC BUL- re Sai ol i ae - ; 7 Steed 
LETIN C. Ridley. a int rv 1s maae Edward F. Dykstra . . fre 
York, to account supervisor 
Copy deadline is March 20 tising Agency 
‘ Peter G. L thes .. pr en I 
— March 31 for plates. | 0°" * evs" 


na & R 
7] & 


Get in on this = = , rien which con P. 
big 11,500 lean Sessional seer 


. . ’ 
circulation . Chicago Molded Products Corp. . 
manutlacturer I 16a I rod t ile advertising for Elwell-Parker Electric 
From G Basford Jew York t industrial 
Ceramic Bulletin. Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


4053 North High St., MRGR : ver | “i 1“ ns affiliat h . : : Robert J. Reardon . . 
Columbus 14, Ohio named t hana tne mpanys publi c. is Burnett C 


namea 
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/ REFRIGERATION & 
AIR CONDITIONING 
BUSINESS 


MERCHANDISING, TRADE 
& EXPORT PAPERS 


PERIOD ENDING 
EMBER 31.1957 


A question for business paper editors . . . 





WILL THIS PLAQUE 
HANG ON YOUR WALL 
THIS YEAR? 


Business paper publishers and editors still have a 
which to enter INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 21st annua 
ment competition for business publications. But 
business knows, deadlines have a way of creeping 
to move is now. 

IM’s competition is the only one open to all business ¢ 
The judges award 15 first place plaques (one each for the v 
sifications of entries) and 30 or more certificates of merit. The 
which win the awards have iron-clad evidence that they 
flight editorial material. 

The current competition covers material 
entries must be received at IM's office by March 16 
a handsome folder telling all about the competition 


entries, etc. Write for your folder, and tell us, at 
li 


many entry blanks you will need. Write now to 


Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St.. Chicago 11, Ill. 


sSnea 
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Agency changes .. 


Continued from p. 0 


es . 
vice-president is Nelson Winkless, tele- 
iim reprints vision film copy supervisor. William Bager, 


president, Needham, Louis 
The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial vice-presiden 1 associate copy direc- 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. t 

Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 


Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Reach, McClinton & Humphrey . . is 


f a new agency formed by 


Alley & Richards, both of 
R371 Industrial Advertising’s s aa. of-the- Year: William r Clawson New York. Under the terms of the merger 
rtype Corp. -_— fice of H. B. Humphrey, Alley 


advert 1G f C 


anc n tstanding advertising prograr 
R369 why it takes effective plans and merchandising for new vor wege success 
arlsor es the right thing at the right time ntrod 


i¢ >» result: succe 


R368 A profile « of tedey’ s industrial eeteomen 
the average justria 


ed. A the number of calls he ma tie and the orca, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
R367 Getting the maximum from a case history — by awe B. <a New York, named agency for Container 


tt Paper Company tells how a single case history is used in nine : _ . rT 
of them for different sales tools: the ninth iv.. Rheem Mf Linden, N.J. manu 


ng Fiberg uccessful technique for build 


cts, and tip » how to eliminate troubles before they can start 


Demeter’ s qoute’ if you're not organized for sales — by John R. Sargent 
rr r management consultant firm discusses trouble spots in poor 


and how to set up and maintain < ) ch sales organizat 


A “took at procurement in the aircraft and missiles market — by Louis J. DeRose 
y yf the role of procurement personne n the rapidly hanging 


aircraft e industry market 
re yd guide to toget ages agg in new products — by John W. Bohlen 
t h new products, patent »pyrighting 
How to choose your mnie agent — <j Robert P. Petersen . 
A fort manufacturers agent tells the advantages and disadv antage: pany . Wells has been named t 
agents, how to avoid é n the relationship and gives suggestior - 
, rcy in s 
a basic c guide te better press releases Mr. Wells was formerly 
pport »s for indust 

How to sel an ‘idea to your boss — by Fred DeArmond 

t t at the validity of your dea and then to present it early 
to pr e—even after the idea has be flat urned do . 22 
y y cello ‘ eee ee ee salle Carr Liggett Advertising 
Business publications’ ae of the advertising dollar moves up — by Angelo R. 
Venezian 


t article trace > developme 


ncy for Ferry C 
t of ar nt of ace allotted to business put atior — al tas 
bp te dese oa deal Valle ale ik cantina land manuta 

A basic pantry to better direct —_ aay < a hey Poul 4. _Bringe 
At what level st you write fo and 

test ur " what copyrighting trap nould be 


istom 





yc ications — » by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


ymmunicatior od from the wily ¢ 





& Briggs . . 
to employes, with a che t included to help do a more handle advertisi f 
What’ s best? Big ods seldom... omatt ads often? — by Sree © w. Bowey 
F rmula can help to take some of the guesswork t of your advert 
and present some highly interesting 
How to get technica help with technical publicity — by Michel K. Bonner 
thor te taining cood technical pub ty through an effe 
rship between the advertising manager and the engineering 


Erik A. 


sental 


A basic prone to market een _ > by Wroe Alderson 


an ‘conquer the fut 


How " 


pany 
necessary, and how to plan b yut 
japted from a talk at the 1958 NIAA conf 
mew to ae more value from trade show exhibits 
> of exhibiting and yardstick for measurir 
epritareg Re esa Institute, based on what pro 
udy of industrial > show exhibiting ever 
Sow industrial Rees nrg w determine ad budgets — by John J. O'Rourke 
at | Industrial Advertis Association budget study based on report 
various sizes, which sell t try . 
— ioe you buy promotional services —- — by Dick Hodgson Charles E. Wilson . . {1 
why industrial advertisers should ‘‘alway f v search mana I 
outsic as some drawbacks of working through 3 
t ne nd industrial advertising workshop held by As 


Advertiser . 


A guide to effective selling at a trade show 
How booth personnel should behave at a trade show 
elling job, based on original material prepared by th 
for their trade show personnel 
‘Humanizing’ technical ads 
The Hays Corp. tells how they ‘‘humanize’’ their ads, aimed at engineers in 
technical fields, with easy-going language and simply stated thought 
Why Alco switched agencies — by A. R. Jaeckel 
A decision based on the belief that auxiliary functions can be handled best anc a . 
cheapest at home, and limiting the agency functions to advertising Stanley Dick Gimbel . . from advertising 


ccount manager, advertising and sales 





ion department, General Electric 
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Co., Schenectady, N.Y., to account staff, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


Chicago. 


William Nicosia Advertising . . New York, 
named agency for American Adhesive Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. manufacturer of adhesives 
for packaging and book publishing. 
W. Gordon Surette . . named account ex- 
ecutive, R. D. Lodders & Associates, Den- 
ver. He was formerly associated with the 
public relations department, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York. 

Palm & Patterson . Cleveland, named 
Vichek Tool Co., 


{ forged tools and plastics. 


agency for Cleveland 


manufacturer 


Frank L. McKenzie . 


assistant 


Irom account das 


sistant account executive, In- 


dustrial Div., Vic Maitland & Associates 


Richard S. Smith & Associates .. is the 
name of a new public relations agency at 
176 W. Adams St. 


Richard S. Smith, formerly an account ex 


Chicago. Principal is 


Harshe-Rotman, Chicago. 


eculive 


Jaqua Co, . . Grand Rapids, Mich., 


handle advertising for Perfection Indus- 


namea 


ries, Div. of Hupp Corp., Cleveland. Per- 


fection Industries manufactures heating 


tioning equipment. 


Hoffman, York, Paulson & Gerlach . . is 


the name : ¢ new aavertising agency 


formed by the consolidation of Hoffman & 
¥ Gerlach & 

th of Milwaukee. Senior officers will be 
A. J. Gerlach, chairman of the board; B. J. 


the executive m 


tk and Paulson Associates 


Paulson, chairman 
mittee; H. G. Hoffman, ; 
ford York, 


resident, and 
executive vice-president 


yeneral yer. Headquarters wil 


mana 
the Hoffman & York office building 
James T. Downey .. from merchandising 
Detroit, to ac 


. om 
Advertising, Vetr 


lirector, Geyer Advertising 


int executive, Grant 


Poorman, Butler & Associates . . 
Ind., named agency for K 


kom Ind. manufacturer 


signs and jettering lor 


tions. 


Horrell & Wentsel . Chicag 


advertising for J. P. 


Headen, 
named handle 
Gits Molding Corp., Chicago manufacturer 
of custom molded plastic component parts 


for industry. 


Dooley Advertising Agency . . Li 
Dooley & 


f the new position 


uisville 
Ky., has changed its name t 
Moeller in recognition 


Continued on page 154 
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INDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


PARA La IMOUSTAA 


TEXTIL 


PANAMEBICANA 








peace 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


FREE 
LECTRONICALLY wale 
| VIRGIN VINYL FF 


ZIPPER 
“BRIEFCASE” 


QUANTITY COSTS 10/2x15'/, 
(Logo or imprint 100-250 $ 55 
printed FREE, 500 $ 52 


Please supply art) 1000 $ .50 


12x16 
$ .65 
$ .62 
$ .60 


DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


MARIE 
DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Maric 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years 


Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


a Led Ht te 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILI WABASH 2-8655 


AMERICAN THERMOPLASTIC CO. 
425 Ist Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


Please send my free briefcase in (circle 


one)rede greens tane browne navy ® black 


Also enter my order for more 
(quantity 
in subject to approval of sample. 
(color) 
NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE 


(Silk screening,gold stamping, embossing available) 


February 





to sell the 
iron and steel 
producing 
industry 


JronmSteel 
ENGINEER 


__——«< 


eaeness ia 5B 


iA a 


fj rst in circulation... 


10,200 


first in economy... 


cost per M $20.58 


fi st in the heart of its 


readers’ interests 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Agency changes. . 


f Rudy Moeller, now a vice-president and 
int executive of the company. The 
the C 


W. Main. Joseph 


igency has moved its offices to 
lumbia Building, 401 V 
Oglesby. former staff Louisville 
Times, has been named copy and research 
jirector. Charles Bruner, former technical 


yeneral Electric Co., has been 


Media changes. . 


Allen F. Clark . . from advertising 
iger, Bakelite Div., Union Carbide 
sing 
Offi 


x 
& 


Glenn A. Schenk . . from 


. s 
x. N pas! 


Lyons M. Howland 


merchanda na 


Ray Schulze . . fron 
rector, Hayden Publishing 
Howard Bierman, 


Arthur E. Petersen . . { 


J. W. Moss . . fron 
York William E. 
Irish. 


Ernest J. Macaulay . . from 


manager 


Donald McAllister . . { 
ina general manager |! 
is M. A. Geyer wi now chai 

f the board. Als Hugh J. Ward 
was elected a senior vice-president; Ar- 
thur P. Hibbard, James E. Neary, Jr., John 
M. Smythe, and Fred G. Steinhilber wer« 
elected vice-president: and Arthur M. 


Spence was ele 


Harold Collen . . from western advertis- 
ing manager, Pine Publications, to vice- 
president and account executive, Kling 
Studios, Chicago. 

Richard H. Rogers . . from sales staff, 
‘leveland Corrugated Box Div., St. Regis 
Yontainer Cleveland sales staff of 
voncrete/Rock Products, Chicag 


Joseph P. Sencay . . named West Coast 
editor of Electronic Equipment Engineering 
1 property ton Publishing 
Plains, N.Y 

Warren S. Ackerman .. f: 

er Co., to Philadelphia district 


Electrical Merchandising, a 


manager 


MeGraw-Hi yb]i na 
MCaTraw-rilil Fublsning 


Cosgrove Frankel 


R. A. Helmers .. from managing editor 


C. A. Cosgrove, formerly publisher 


Now > 
NeW na 


narager and David Shulman, formerly 


sent of Graphic 


x 


Rick Huffer . 
Honolul Sta 
publishers repre 
will represent Transporta 
tion Supply News, Jobber Product News 


ind Fleet Pr 


juct News 








February 


15-19..Mason Contractors Association 
America, Chase Hotel, St. Louis. 


16-19.. Western States Meat 


sociation 


Packers As 
Sheraton-Palace San 


Francisco, Cal. 
20-23. .Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
Show, 
Atlantic City, 


sociation—The Canners 
Convention Hall, 


N,J. 


26-27 .. Chicago 


Palmer House 


World Trade Conference, 
Chicago. 


March 

10-11 .. Canadian National Packaging Con 
ference, King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto. 


Iron & Steel Conference, Instrument 


Society of America, Pittsburgh. 


American Association of Petroleum 


c alec ete 
\7@01091StS 


Memorial Auditorium, 


Dallas, Tex. 


. Western Metal Exposition & Con 
gress, Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los 


Angeles. 


Institute of Radio Engineers’ Radio 


Engineering Show, Coliseum, New 


York. 


- Society tomotive Engineers— 


Aeronautical Production 
Forum and Aircraft Engineering 
Display Yommodore, New York 


ty 
lly. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 


Americana Hotel, Bal 


sociation 


1. 


1lifornia International Trade Fair 
& Industrial Exposition, Great 
Western Exhibit Center, Los An- 


JE1es. 


. Atomic 


Forum—Atom 


Fair, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Industrial 


American Welding Society—Weld- 
ing & Allied Industry Exposition 


Chicago. 


Institute Radio Engineers South- 


of 
C 


western Conference & Electronics 
Show, Municipal Audit, Dallas. 


INDUSTRIAL 


SHOWS 








AMA National Packaging Exposi 
tion, International Amphitheatre 
Chicago. 

Engineered Castings Show, Ameri 
can Foundrymen’s Society, Sher 
man & Morrison Hotels, Chicago. 
Metal Powder Association, Shera 
ton-Cadillac, Detroit. 

American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
New York. 


American Trucking Association 


Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 


. Liquefied Petroleum Gas Ass 


- International 


tion, Chicago. 


Institute of Radi 


KT 


Engineers’ Na 
tional Aeronautical & Navigational 
Electronics Conference, Hotel Bilt 
more, Dayton, Ohio. 

Petroleum Ex; 


& Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 


- Industrial Heating Equipment 


sociation, The Homestead 
Springs, Va. 
Institute of Food Technol 


Industrial Exhibits, Philadelphi 


- Design Engineering Show 


- National O 


- National Pl 


tion Hall, Philadelphia 
Management Ass 
‘iation 1chinery & Equi; 
ment Exr Municipal Audit 


New O 
NEW 


Armed F 
Electronics Ass 
j 


Park Hotel 


Washington, 
-lumbing & Heating Ex; 
sition, Exposition Hall, 
Beach, Fla 

Oil Heat & Domestic 
sition, Statler, Boston 
Confectionery Industries Ex 


Chicago, Ill. 


-American Rocket 


nautical Ex; 


San Diego, Calif. 


- Material Handling Instit 


22-27.. 


Auditorium, Cleveland 

National Sales Executives & 
Equipment Fair 

New Orleans, La. 

Railway Supply Manufact 
sociation, Convention Hall, Atlant 


City, N.J. 








when YOU 
=> dalioli 

Ta) 

OF 1 LO7-1 C1 e 





ro fo mr- t-) 
CHICAGOANS 
a 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’ than 
any ether source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us fiye years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. + CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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Businesspaper advertising brings you in- 
formation on new and better products, 
alerts you to new processes and production 
methods by which you can improve your 
own products. That’s why it pays to read 
the advertising in your businesspaper. 
Helps you keep an ear to the ground for 
new and important developments you can 
put to work—profitably. 


Businesspaper advertising helps to lower 
prices of the products you buy and sell by 
broadening markets, building sales volume, 
bringing you cost-saving opportunities. 
When you're looking for ways to lower 
costs and prices .. . give better value... 
and improve profits, it’s the editorial pages 
of your businesspapers that tell you how 
—and the advertising pages that tell you 
with what. 


Businesspaper advertising helps create de- 
mand, improve products, step-up produc- 
tion, distribution and sales. With new 
companies, new factories, new products, 
new services constantly being developed, 
you get a healthy, vigorous economy—a 
full-employment economy. Yes, sir! Ad- 


vertising works. And it works for you. 


dvertisin 
works 





Advertising Federation of America 


Advertising Association of the West 


Prepared for AFA and AAW by the Associated Business Publications in the interest of better understanding of businesspaper advertising 
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marketi ng 
research 


OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 





Query management 
on opinions on 
marketing research 


= What does top management ex- 
pect of and from marketing re- 
search? “A lot,’ according to the 
findings of a survey of top manage- 
ment in the Philadelphia area. 
The survey was conducted by 
Iron Age in cooperation with the 
local American Marketing Associa- 
tion chapter. Here’s a _ detailed 
breakdown of the findings: 


@ Only 33.7% of the 92 companies 
that answered maintain a marketing 
research staff. As expected, many 
more of the larger plants maintain a 
market research staff than do the 
smaller companies: 72% of the com- 
panies with 1000 production work- 
ers or more have a staff or man as 
compared to 13% for companies 
with 100 to 200 workers. 


@ Nearly all of those plants who 
have their own marketing research 
staff expect this group to participate 
in the total business process. This 
would include a voice in manage- 
ment decision making. 

In contrast, the plants without 
market research expect this group 
to contribute mainly in the area of 
gathering facts and making recom- 
mendations. This finding would in- 
dicate that marketing research has 
gained a place of major importance 
with those top managers who have 
experienced the benefits of working 
with such a group. 


@ While assistance in many areas of 
marketing is expected from such 
research, management most desires 
measurement of markets. Others, in 
order of preference, are: forecast- 
ing, customer surveys, distribution 


studies, sales statistics, and pricing 
studies. 


e In terms of experience and edu- 
cation, management expects its 
marketing researchers to be steeped 
in general business experience. 
While sales experience was second 
in both cases, it was considered 
more important by those plants 
which do not maintain their own 
staff. Third and fourth, in that or- 
der, were specialized education and 
technical experience. 

From this finding, one might hy- 
pothesize on the ideal research man 
in the opinion of top management: 
He would have an acceptable mini- 
mum of technical knowledge about 
the product, with an adequate 
knowledge of the specialized tech- 
niques of his profession. More than 
likely he would have had some 
selling experience, but he probably 
would have worked in several func- 
tions of business. 


® Management feels marketing re- 
search needs to improve in these 
areas: Better new product sales es- 
timates; closer cooperation with 
other departments; additional new 
product recommendations; 
and more definitive reports, more 
thorough effort in each project; and 
adoption of a broader viewpoint in 
studying markets. 


clearer 


Market data in the offing . 


2,500,000 census questionnaires mailed in mid-January 


Business papers urged to 
provide more market data 


= Why do only a few business pa- 
pers pass valuable market data 
along to the suppliers of the indus- 
try it serves? 

This question was posed by J. S. 
Morgan, domestic sales director of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., at a Chi- 
cago meeting of National Business 
Publications. 

Mr. Morgan said that every busi- 
ness paper that is doing a good edi- 
torial job has access to a great fund 
of valuable market information— 
things as buying trends, 
changes in buying practices, new 
developments, new products, new 
products, new problems, new ex- 
pansion plans, and the like. But few 
of these publications, he said, pass 
the information along to its adver- 
tisers and advertising prospects. 

Mr. Morgan said the method of 
disseminating this data is not im- 


such 


portant—“it could be a news letter, 
a facts bulletin or even an editorial 
conference’—but it muct be ab- 
solutely current. He indicated that 
in most cases, a monthly report is 
not enough. 

He stated, “Most companies today 
are hungry for good market infor- 
mation—and there is nobody in a 
better position to provide it than the 
business press.” s 


. A census official holds a bag containing some of the 


By fall and winter of this 


year the Census Bureau will be issuing a flood of new market data based on the re 


turns. For the complete story on this soon-to-be-available information, see IM corre 


spondent Stan Cohen’s ‘’Washington Report,”’ 


page 84 
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MEET THE 


MUNICIPAL 
MARKET 


These mayors and city managers, 7,500 strong 
from coast to coast, are heavy spenders in the 
municipal market. Your sales message in their 
quarterly magazine can help them make better 
investments of public funds. Give them your 
facts and figures! 


’ AY . 
MANAGER 
I LPA\AT s Y 
\Oatet Star 


es 


mY tea 


This monthly textbook on law enforcement com- 
mands the respect and attention of more police 
chiefs and executives everywhere. Its focused 
issues can spotlight your products and services 
for this field and help you make volume sales 
Five year success record. 11,325 audited 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 West 45th Street » New York 36. N.Y. 








PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


‘.—O-Te 
“STORYBOARD” PAD . | 


The pad thot has big 5 x 7 
video panels thot enable 
you to moke mon-sized TV 
visuals Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background 


No. 72C-—Pad Size 14x17” 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 








Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pad 
with 2'2"4” video and 
audio panels on gray back 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
rated 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 

{50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


FREE SAMPLES 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Write on your letter- 
head for 200-page cata- 
log of art supplies. ‘‘An 
Encyclopedia of Antic] arnsrs 


Materials’* iter rr 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 36 
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| 204/Circle on 





All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 


in the mail. 


publisher or supplier who offers the 


material. 


201/Circle on Readers’ 
Market guide shows ei. 
of kitchen products sales 


ver a three-yea 
for kitchen cabinets, built-in 
ther residential kitchen pr 
1 in a 12-page booklet. 
i by Kitchen Business { 
an explanation 


patterns and market structur 


ircle on Readers’ Service Card 
British business publications 
listed in new booklet 


at Britain's | 


2 k] © 
y the British isenanen Seu. 
isk cover photos, advertising 


cations, publication dates 


Report ouebuuie market deta 
on building construction 


ture trends in the building 
equipment purchased, and an an 
s of job responsibilities for contractors 
engineers and architects is contained in a 
22-page research rey 
Prepared by Building Construction Illus- 
trated it includes two surveys of dealer-dis 


itor sales and contractor purchases. 


Readers’ Servi 
Record meat geeduction 
forecast in survey 


Detailed statistics point to an upswing in 
western meat production, according to a 
recently released rey rom Western Meat 
Industry. 

Taken from a surve f meat packers 


them, just | 


“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE is a vital tool 
in the conduct of our affairs,” 


says DOUGLAS D. McIVER, vice presi- 
dent, Commerce Investment, Inc., Portland, 
Oregon. 

“Our firm has been using the Daily 
Journal of Commerce more than 30 years, 
and the three copies we receive are well 
read by our people. 

“It is a vital tool in the daily conduct of 
affairs at Commerce Investment.” 

People who read the Portland Daily 

Journal of Commerce every day include: 
®@ General Contractors @ Monufacturers 
® Sub-Contractors ®@ Attorneys 
®@ Building Material Dealers @ Logging, Lumber Firms 
® Architects, Engineers @ Financial Firms 


Daily Texsaal-efCommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 





DOG DAYS? 


Every adman knows what they are — 
the times when all the new production, 
promotion, and merchandising ideas seem 
a little tired. While ADVERTISING RE- 


QUIREMENTS isn’t the panacea for all 
advertising ills, this much is sure: there'll 
be less dog days and positively no tired 
ideas if you read AR regularly! Use the 
handy coupon below to enter your trial 
subscription today. Your monthly copy 
will be delivered to either your home or 
WY office address, whichever you prefer. 


TRY AR — You Risk Nothing! 





Advertising Requirements 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Enter my trial subscription for l-year (12 issues) 
at $3. If I’m not 100% satisfied my money will 
be refunded. 


CORRS eee eee ee eeeeeeaeenessseeseenenm 


O) $3 enclosed 0 Bill firm 


0 Bill me 











and processors, it explains the reasons for 
the expected increase and the resulting 
market changes. 


205 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Study analyzes sales to 
aircraft-missile market 


Several surveys on aircraft and missile 
purchasing, selling and magazine reader- 
ship are included in a recently released 


eak-Ua @€-sabale 


is presented in a 24-page booklet. 

Released by Adhesives Age, it includes 
figures on company purchases in a variety 
of markets and an editorial analysis of the 
publication. 


209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet shows effective use 
of industrial publicity 


© Send for these free selling tools 


210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales by farm supply stores 
statistically analyzed 


Data from surveys of over 30,000 farm 
stores, showing their sales of a wide vari- 
ety of farm supplies and equipment is con- 
tained in a new market file. 

Released by Farm Store Merchandising 
as one in a series of “market measure- 
ments”, it includes figures for both national 


A guide to the use of industrial publicity, 
covering programs, planning and costs is 
contained in a 20-page booklet prepared 
by Joseph C, Moore, Publicist. 

Included is a checklist of 60 types of 
articles and releases, benefits resulting 
from an effective program, and a list of 
sources of publicity material. 


marketing kit. md regional store sales. 

Issued by Aeronautical Procurement, it 
contains an analysis of publications as 211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Postal guide shows new law— 


contains direct mail ideas 


well as a comparison of salesmen’s time 
spent in contacting engineering and pro- 


curement executives. 
Recent revisions in postal rates and 


mailing conditions are explained and illus- 


206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Continued on next page 


Study shows sales potential 
of new European market 
Readers’ Service Dept. 


092 


Please send me the following 


The inauguration of the Common Market 
Treaty is analyzed in terms of a greatly 
expanded European market in this 54-page 
study released by Publicis Corp. 

Included in the booklet is detailed ma- ' research and media data... 
terial on the type of products which can be 
sold, on overcoming specific market prob- 201 202 203 204 
lems and the proper use of advertising 205 206 207 208 


and promotion. 


* Please print or type information below 





NAME 





TITLE 











COMPANY 


207/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 209 210 211 212 
Study shows boating and boat 213 214 215 216 
equipment and supply sales 


A detailed statistical analysis of the 217 218 
more than two billion dollars spent for 
recreational boating in 1958 has been pub- 
lished by The Boating Industry. 

The report, which includes retail sales 
figures on outboard motors, fuel, paints 
and varnishes, fiber glass and aluminum, 
also contains an evaluation of the outlook 
for ‘59. 








PRODUCTS SOLD 








ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
beyond May 15, 1959 


serviced 


208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New publications issues fact No 
book on adhesives market Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 


A detailed report on the multi-million- 
Jollar adhesives market, containing data 
n production, industry use, raw materials 
and machinery and equipment purchases 








> BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 





Use these return cards 








for your copy of material 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


mentioned on these pages. 





MARKETING AIDS 213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card School Board Journal, School Executive and 
U.S. business classified Nation's Schools. 


continued from previous page by type and location Prepared by Modern Hospital Publishing 
Co., it includes the results of a survey of 


equipment and supply dealers and the 
comments of several school executives. 


planorama” reference 

ber and type of business 

and government 

units operating in the U.S., has been com- 

a i piled by Proebsting, August and Harpham. 215/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
weight tables and several direct mail sug Marine market described in 

os The brochure, which is intended for use publication media file 
jetermining all possible new product 


trated in a 52-page booklet released by the 
Tension Envelope Corp. 

Showing rates for all classes of mail, it 
ncludes paper-and-ink and envelope 


‘ Market growth characteristics are sum- 
212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card _ - és (ate seressdhapgiendint beaters marized in highlight form in a 12-page 
Petroleum market components ge. =—Sté‘<‘é‘é~CSC#C@FSONtAtiON released by Marine Enginecer- 
individually analyzed Pee ee ee ing/Log. 

Contained in the fact file are details on 
market coverage, readership characteris- 
tics, circulation coverage and buying in- 
fluences in the industry. 


on of the oil drilling and producing, pipe 
ning, refining, and gas processing seg 214/Ci: n Readers’ Service Card 
f the over-all petroleum industry School administrators shown 
lyzed in this multi-folder presenta as year-round purchasers 
ie 216/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Petroleum Engineer, the Evid se that school administrators — Sample ad copy and inquiry 
tue to purchase equipment and supplies = Gneiveis checksheets offered 


jescribes publishing policie 


onths, is presented in 
by American Checksheets for analyzing inquiries, 
copywriting and ads are included in a 
comprehensive media file released by In- 

dustrial Equipment News. 
An analysis of the publication's editorial 
policy and market coverage is also in- 


h market seament editoria 


cluded. 


Postage No 217/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Will be Paid Postage Stamp Gravure and engraving facilities 


by If Mailed in the illustrated in new booklet 


Addressee United States Engraving and _ gravure production 
equipment and facilities are described in 


this four-page, illustrated booklet released 
by the Yoder Engraving Co. 
The booklet contains descriptions and 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill 


production capabilities of the plant’s spe- 





Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il 


218/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Municipal buying practices 
outlined in fact file 


»plies are highlighted in a recently re- 
fact file. 


etawve? Gasevine : ; ; ' Issued by Municipal Index, the folder 
Read Service Dept Please print or type information below : dies ” iain 
s factors which influence the ac- 


592 aptar supplier’s bid. It also in- 


3 fer ad copy aimed at 
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TITLE 








COMPANY 








PRODUCTS SOLD Use these return cards 
r your copy of material 
ADDRESS mentioned on these pages. 














CITY & ZONE ,. 


ervic 
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How do YOU use the 
MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY NUMBER? 


... Ever thought how many different ways the MARKET DATA 
BOOK can be used? Here are a few of the many ways readers are 
now using this market and media directory . . . 


MARKETING 


To identify and select “new markets” for established products 

To select test markets 

To identify specific buying influences within a given market 

To evaluate relative importance of respective markets for a given product 
To match markets with media serving that market 

As a source of additional market data currently available 

To plan product research and development—within a given market 


ADVERTISING 


To select appropriate media for coordinated ad campaigns 

To compare media covering the same market 

To prepare preliminary ad budgets 

To schedule copy and art deadlines, based on media closing dates 

To determine copy slants most appropriate for reaching specific markets 


SELLING 


To prepare sales forecasts 

To estimate sales quotas 

® epg To map sales territories 
—1"5 To locate sales weaknesses 


_— © Tih | PROMOTION 


To prepare mailing lists for publicity releases 
To prepare speeches 


FALL NEW & ENLARGED a As a source of presentation and/or display materials 
: 73 WAJOR MAR 


[959 ia 

o's DATA amen Wf magazgine K selling anid advising busneda anid mildly 
: nies 

DIRECTORY : 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET ~- CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Proceedings Cost Less, Reaches More Radio-Electronics Engineers 
In Total Number And At The Buying-Management Level! 


This monthly review of technical advances 
offers market coverage by qualification 


, 6,829 4G) rus a bonus oF 13,038 stupents 


Take a look at an issue of Proceed- 

ings. Unless you are a trained radio- 
electronics engineer, you won’t get beyond the first paragraph of its 
editorial pages for it is written at a technical level that automatically 
selects and qualifies its readers. Nine out of 10 radio engineers 
(91%) regularly read Proceedings of the IRE, according to a new study 
of busines papers in the electronics industry just completed by John T. 
Fosdick Associates. Those surveyed were members of the Institute be- 
cause IRE membership is the only known source listing active radio- 
electronics engineers. 


Asked as to which publication in the field they found most helpful for 
news of proce:ses, materials and equipment; research and develop- 
ment, technical information and engineering applications; and of all 
around value in their present job, the respondents picked Proceedings 
of the IRE as being most valuable in their jobs and preferred for re- 
search and development and technical information. See this revealing 
study for yourself. 


The science of radio-electronics started with the founding of The 
Institute of Radio Engineers back in 1913. It was the desire of members 
to improve the transmission of ideas and advancements among them- 
selves that brought them together. And IRE membership has been 
growing in prestige and number ever since. 


Proceedings of the IRE was established by the Institute as a key vehicle 
for reaching its members—the role it plays to this day. Each monthly 
issue becomes the printed record of radio-electronics progress. Each 
remembers the man—is his individual property, his membership, re- 
ports his progress, serves his own advancement. Quite naturally, ad- 
vertising in these issues becomes identified with this progress. Con 
you think of a better association for the products or services you sell? 


In a comparison of men reached in top firms, Proceedings delivers 
more. Each of the top 41 firms in this field has no less than 108 (one 
has 1,795) IRE members doing their radio-electronics engineering— 
Proceedings is their bible. Proceedings gives you one of those rare 
values where the best costs you less—a page 12 times a year comes 
to only $8.58 a thousand. And Proceedings guarantees no rate in- 
crease during 1959! 





WHY Proceedings of the IRE 
IS FIRST IN RADIO-ELECTRONICS: 


IRE Remembers The Man 


CIRCULATION—Highest ever and gaining—56,829 plus 
EDITORIAL—Over 2200 technical pages this year 
LONGER AD LIFE SERVICE—Only 12 issues a year 
GUARANTEED—No rate increase in 1959 











For a campaign directed to engineers 


For a 
complete 


selling 


package... 


ANNUAL IRE DIRECTORY added to your sched- 
ule directs your message to an audience of more 
than 50,000 engineers, 3,500 manufacturers and 1,500 
distributors of radio-electronics equipment. These are 
your customers and they know where to find you 
because the Directory follows through with a list 
of the phone numbers of 3,200 equipment suppliers. 
For you, this service spells quick, person-to-person 
sales action—the kind other publications promise. 
but only the JRE Directory delivers. With its new. 
high-speed punch card system, the Directory is right 
out in front, classifying new products as fast as they 
are developed . . . creating the perfect selling atmos- 
phere for your product. 

RADIO ENGINEERING SHOW brings you face 
to face with your prospects and customers. A booth 
in this show will display your wares to the top men 
in the business, associate you with the new ideas 
and important developments on display. All 4 floors 
of New York’s huge Coliseum are needed to house 
the more than 800 exhibitors who represent bette: 
than 80% of the productive capacity of the radio- 
electronics industry. You'll have an opportunity for 
man-to-man talk with the thinkers, planners and doers 
—the today and tomorrow buyers of your products. 


Remember, if you want to sell the radio 
industry, you've got fo fell the radio 
engineer. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON 
ANY AND ALL ASPECTS OF THIS 
COMPLETE SELLING PACKAGE, 
WRITE OR 

TELEPHONE: 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York ® 
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copy chasers 
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‘Company’ ads icom 
large in mass media 


As competing products grow more alike, product 


advertising is being rivaled by the ‘company’ ad. 


This month the Copy Chasers take time out to 


examine this rival, tell where it is found, and why 


= The value of a business mag- 
azine to a manufacturer is the means 
it provides to communicate with a 
select group of individuals known 
to be occupied, by reasons of job 
function, with subjects related to the 
manufacturer’s product. 

Over the years, we have preached 
the virtue of taking advantage of 
the opportunity, at low cost, to 
speak to the various markets indi- 
vidually in terms specific to the dif- 
ferent interests of each group. Thus, 
we can describe our products and 
their applications differently to dif- 
ferent industries and in different 
terms to different types of people 
(engineers, production, purchasing, 
management, etc.). 

Yet, as we see product differences 
becoming less and less discernible 
and thus less significant in the con- 
templation of a purchase, we also 
see this advantage of the business 
magazine diminishing in importance. 
For, as competitive products tend 
towards sameness in design and 
construction, it is the differences 
in company—real or imagined— 
which become increasingly impor- 
tant in brand selection. And what 
there is to be said about a company 
can be said without change of lan- 
guage in different industries and to 
different groups of people. 


Which company? . . “Company” 


has always been important, to be 
sure, but since (almost anyone will 
agree) any of several suppliers can 
deliver a product that, on paper, is 
the equal of the others, the pur- 
chasing decision now becomes more 
a matter of which company offers 
the greatest reliability; the longest, 
broadest or most specialized experi- 
ence; the most sincere interest in 
delivering satisfactory service. 

These are intangibles and _ in- 
tangibles need not be given specific 
associations. Which is why, prob- 
ably, you'll find much more adver- 
tising about industrial companies in 
mass media than in business mag- 
azines. 

You could do company advertising 
in the business magazines and per- 
haps should; but the fact remains 
that mass media are read not only 
by the same people who read busi- 
ness papers, but they are also read 
by other persons who have an in- 
fluence, small or large, upon pur- 
chasing decisions but don’t read 
business magazines. 

It could be argued by the mass 
media people that addressing the 
whole buying market with a com- 
pany message—in spite of the waste 
circulation represented by women, 
teachers, lawyers, and the like—is 
cheaper than addressing small in- 
dustry or functional groups, one by 
one. 


We won't editorialize here. We 
just repeat: 


1. Advertising “company” is be- 


coming more important. 


2. Most “company” advertising is 
running in media giving the adver- 
tiser much broader coverage than 
vertical business magazines—media 
such as Business Week, Dun’s Re- 
view & Modern Industry, Fortune, 
Newsweek, Time, U.S. News and 
Wall, Street Journal (and, if you 
will, the Saturday Evening Post). 
(Note: We'd include Factory for 
middle management, Scientific 
American for manage- 
ment, and a few of the one-industry 


technical 


news magazines. ) 

What do companies say when they 
advertise in such media—those com- 
panies whose markets are industrial 
and who do, or could, advertise in 
the business papers, too? 

Range. Capabilities. Achieve- 
ments. Or, to be cute about it: 
Scope. Skills. Scores. 

How successful are they, in the 
Copy Chasers’ opinion, at creating 
and developing recognition and con- 
fidence in the minds of the broad 
business world—the people who 
have the approval power as well as 
the people who suggest and specify 
(the people who are at the receiv- 
ing end of direct product selling, 


too). 


Down to specifics . . Let’s see 
by thumbing through a few issues 
of some of the publications men- 
tioned above. We will exclude from 
our investigation the campaigns (of 
which there are many) on products 
whose prospects are mainly man- 
agement people (office equipment, 
building, construction, insurance, 
travel, plant sites, etc.) and cam- 
paigns which are selling big-ticket 
products at the management level. 
One generalization to be made at 
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WHAT 
DOES IT TAKE 
TO BUILD MISSILE 
SYSTEMS ? 





it TAKES 
ORGANIZATION 
ee 





‘Tt TAKES 








Minneapolis-Honeywell 


the outset about this type of adver- 
tising is that it aims usually in the 
direction of being dramatic—either 
in content or in  technique—and 


probably for two reasons: 


1. The need to make up in show- 
manship for the lack of solid prod- 
uct information which it is feared 
would be unpalatable, and 


2. The desire to compete for atten- 


tion against high-interest editorial 
content and the “human interest” 
inherent in consumer product ad- 
vertising appearing on the same 
pages 

This also means that such adver- 
tising 1s apt to be more expensive in 
production, as well as in space cost. 
Many of these same ads, running in 
would “steal 


business magazines, 


the book.” 


Let’s start with scope. There are 
three kinds of scope: the size of 
the company itself, the extent of its 
line, and its coverage of markets. 

Let’s take size first. 


Idea comes across . . One of the 
few of this genre is a double-truck 
in Wall Street Journal by Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell’s Military Products 
Group. The area of the ad itself be- 
speaks size and even if it weren't 
read, one would get the idea. 

The ad asks, “What Does It Take 
to Build Missile Systems?” The four 
things it takes are: 
® Corporate strength in terms of 
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big ad for big company 


profit and diversification 
(“The Military 


Products Group combines the ex- 


growth, 
e Organization 


perience and facilities of four of the 
company’s divisions . . . represented 
to the military by a single integrated 
sales force) 
e Experience, in missile and space 
systems, sub-systems and compo- 
nents, and specialized techniques 
e People 

All this requires a lot of spelling 
out—more than most readers would 
have the patience for, but (as we 
said) the ad is, by its very existence, 
a representation of the company’s 


$1Ze. 


Although many purchasers un- 
doubtedly put a lot of stock in the 
size of company—feel more secure 
doing business with a big company 
—few advertisers talk much about 
the subject, preferring to let the fact 
be inferred from other information 
or by the manner of the advertising 
presentation. 


Clarifying ‘structure’ . . On the 
other hand, advertisers often (and 
increasingly often in these days of 
mergers and fast-growing industrial 
empires) have occasion to explain 
their corporate structure—that is, 
the names and functions of their 
subsidiary companies or divisions. 

Thus, McGraw-Edison, a 
tively new “combine,” 
make known the fact that the hy- 
phenated name stands for a parent 
organization which 
other names familiar to American 
industry, such as Buss, Clark, Man- 
ning-Bowman, Tropic-Aire, Line 
Material, Lectromelt, ete. 


rela- 
wants to 


includes many 


drawing spread 


across two pages is shown the room 


In a big line 


of a home with the floor covered 
with various articles made by the 
McGraw-Edison family. 
Underneath are listed the 30 di- 
subsidiaries—‘“serving 
with a broader 
range of small appliances than any 


visions and 
more Americans 
other company.” 

The illustration, done in scratch- 
board, is absurd enough to com- 
mand attention, and the headline 


BF 





ee U. 
\ ee 


—_ a 


FOUND — a better way to 





a 
better living - electr: 


lo pursuit of the bere: 








McGraw-Edison . . meet the family 





Formula for successful advertising to the pulp and paper industry 





Determine what information operating mill management NEEDS 





Find out what publication gives them this information 





Concentrate your advertising in this magazine 


We suggest the following as a base for comparison: 


‘MILL MEN WANT 


1. NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Production men and engineers in pulp and 
paper mills need to keep up with the industry 
—new mills, major changes, prices, market 
conditions, and news of what other mill men 
and suppliers are doing. 


2. TRENDS IN THE INDUSTRY 


As important as the news itself is the signifi- 
cance of what’s happening — the trend in 
capacity for different types of paper, the 
trend in prices, consumption, uses of pulp 
and paper. Also trends in methods, tech- 
niques of pulp production and papermaking. 


3. PRACTICAL PRODUCTION IDEAS 
Production men in pulp and paper, as every- 
where else, are constantly seeking informa- 
tion and ideas that will save costs, improve 
labor relations, help them make a better 
product—in short, operate smoothly and effi- 
ciently. For this they need a constant flow of 
case histories and practical articles that 
contain useable ideas. 


MILL MEN GET 


1. NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 

As a weekly publication, PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL reports the news while it is still 
news. Its reporters and editors know the pulp 
and paper business, know what mill men 
want to know, know how to give it to them. 


2. TRENDS IN THE INDUSTRY 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL’s editor—an ex-paper- 
maker himself — is in a position to assess the 
significance of what’s going on in the 
industry. He is constantly discussing trends 
with industry leaders, suppliers, and with 
academic authorities. 


3. PRACTICAL PRODUCTION IDEAS 

Each issue of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL con 
tains articles on various phases of pulp or 
paper production — practical stories, often 
written by mill men. This adds up to 275 
articles a year—the equivalent of half a dozen 
textbooks or work manuals—and all original 
material...no reprints of convention papers. 
In addition, the JOURNAL keeps mill men 
up-to-date on new products, new literature, 
new methods. 





Paper Trade Journal 





Paper Trade Journal 
@ 


“the most useful paper” 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 


PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO - DENVER + LOS ANGELES - DALLAS - MIAMI + HOUSTON - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 














countdown at Cape Canaveral...with 
ROBERTSHAW CONTROLS 





Business Machine -:)..: 














Robertshaw-Fulton 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 164 


“Found—a better way of living 


electrically”—is as good as you 
could expect in an ad which, by the 
very nature of its objective, has 
more to gain for its sponsor than for 


its market. 


The professional look . . Robert- 
shaw-Fulton also has many di- 


visions, and its full-color spread 
number of the products 
Fulton Sylphon 


Thermostat 


shows a 
manufactured by 
Division, Robertshaw 
Division, Aeronautical & Instrument 


Division, ete.—“Cooking at the Car- 


says something salesworthy 


countdown at Cape Ca- 
with Robertshaw Con- 


ter’s 
naveral . . 
trols.” 

This ad has a highly professional 
appearance and the additional vir- 
tue that it takes the trouble to say 
something salesworthy about the 
products—which the McGraw-Edi- 
son did only in a general way. 

But too many of the ads of this 
type run off at the mouth with some 
very fancy language—a fault that 
is further compounded by some ad- 
vertising techniques that further 
hinder reading. 

“Chemetron is the name of a great 
team, a team of manufacturing and 
which have 


service organizations 





NATIONAL CYLINDER GA 
UBE 
VANIA FORGE 
PERFORATING OG 
GIRDLER CONSTRUC N 
oRDUER PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


} INTERNATIONAL 





Famous names 


in tields with future 





CHEMETPON CORPORATION 








Chemetron too formidable for patience 
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Scovill one at a time 
served so well in their specific areas 
of purpose that their individual 
names have become well-known 
and respected throughout a large 
part of the world.” 

This is the copy lead in a spread 
which, by means of a somewhat 
flossy color illustration of various 
industrial scenes over-printed with 
division names and lists of each di- 
vision’s product, attempts to de- 
scribe the empire. 

It's a badly-handled 
There’s no reason why 
should read this ad. “Famous names 
in fields with future” is a promise- 
less headline, and the copy detailing 
the products, set full width of the 
page and over the illustration, looks 
too formidable for patience. 


attempt. 
anyone 


Primitive . . Some companies take 
one division at a time, and it may 
be that this is a better way, although 
it calls for a strong visual technique 
to tie the campaign together. Sco- 
vill’s technique is as primitive as 
you can get—for example, a pen- 
and-ink of a pair of paper clips. 
Says Scovill about these “Business 
Machines”: 


Reach for a paper clip and you touch 
Scovill: our Oakville makes 
them by the billions. On work shirts, 
high-fashion girdles, and baby clothes, 
Scovill Gripper snap fasteners and zip- 
pers are there. Take a shower: Water- 
ville makes plumbing fittings. Grab a 
soda-fountain lunch: a Hamilton Beach 
mixer makes the malted. Start the 
laundry or stop for gas: General Manu- 

Continued on page 168 


Division 





S of 

these 

39 cities 

is your 

next stop? 
Wr peers 


oxest ies ie PEA - : EAST 
Se yp NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
ATLANTIC CITY 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
SYRACUSE 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
(opens early 1959) 
MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
OMAHA 
AKRON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
SOUTH 
LOVISVILLE 
DALLAS 
(opens early 1959) 
AUSTIN 
MOBILE 
WEST COAST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PASADENA 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
(opens fall 1959) 
CANADA 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
HAMILTON, Ont. 


’ 
: Sheraton S A call to the nearest Sheraton Hotel sets in motion the 
world’s fastest hotel reservation service RESER VATRON 


RESERVA TRON got new electronic marvel, reserves and confirms your room in 


any Sheraton Hotel coast to coast in split seconds! 


him his hotel reservation For hotel reservations for your next trip, just phone Sheraton. 
In just 4 seconds! Let RESERVATRON take it from there. 


FREE BOOKLET to help you plan 

trips, sales and business meetings, Sheraton Hotels, Dept. 34, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 
conventions. 96 pages, describing e ° ae ra 
Sheraton facilities in 39 major cities. Please send me, without obligation: {] Sheraton facilities booklet 

MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION for the [-] Membership : -eati >» Shers 1] Divisi » Dinere’ Ch 
ane Mek Biddon of. he |_] Membership application for the Sheraton Hotel Division of the Diners’ Club 
“INERS’ CLUB. This card is an Name 

luvaluable convenience for the 

traveler — honored for all Sheraton 

H otel services. 


Just send us this coupon — 














Bendix too eager 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 166 


facturing makes hose connections for 


washing machines and fuel pumps 
Schrader makes the valves for your tires 
and the chuck that checks your air. And 
Scovill brass and aluminum mill prod- 
ucts end up in thousands of other items 

including computers and other busi 


ness machines 


The range of products made un- 
der a single “label” is another ad- 
vertising assignment under “Scope.” 

“Bendix Reports on Some of its 
Atomic Projects” is not much of a 
headline in our view, and Bendix 





From start to finish... 





Flubbed 


Colorado Fuel & Iron . 


was so eager to list its activities in 
this field that there wasn’t much 
room left for what might have been 
a compelling illustration of “the 
heart of a full-scale model of the 
great Shippingport nuclear power 
reactor at Pittsburgh.” 

What follows is not much more 
than an inventory of Bendix’ par- 
ticipation in nuclear work—control 
rod drive mechanisms, a nuclear re- 
search reactor, transistorized nu- 
clear instrumentation, etc. Any one 
of these might have made a dra- 
matic ad; lumped together, they 
appear pretty dull. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 





ed 





ee awl 
ote cm me PU NS ett My a ree orm 
rr eres 





Is there a Sundstrand engineered answer for you? 





Se 





Sundstrand unfortunately 
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STEEL PRODUCTS 


are helping 
America’s builders 


OLORADO FUEL AND 1ROm CORPORATION 








flubbed a spread intended to show 
the many CF&lI products that go 
into construction. Over a drawing 
of a rather commonplace construc- 
tion job is the utterly hopeless head- 
line: “From start to finish .. . Steel 
Products are helping America’s 
builders.” This is just about as ex- 
citing a headline as “Automobiles 
run on four wheels.” 

There’s a small-scale replica of 
the big drawing in which appear 
numbers cued to legends below, 
which indicate the CF&I products 
in the construction scene. Who 


cares? 


A question, at least . . “Is there 
a Sundstrand engineered answer for 
you?” is not much better as a head- 
line, but at least it leaves something 
unanswered. Unfortunately, the 
copy starts off with the “from-to” 
bit: 

From packaging of metal parts to 
rocket scaling research . . . from truck 
refrigeration to aircraft electrical sys- 
tems . Sundstrand’s business is engi- 
neered answers and engineered products 
to meet specialized industrial needs. 

What follows is a listing of Sund- 
strand products and services, but 
the best parts of the ad (although 
almost too small to be perceptible) 
are the captions under the pictures 
telling some of the things which 
Sundstrand products do. 

Such ads as those described prob- 
ably attempt too much. But General 
Mills attempts as much and makes 
out much better. 

Continued on page 170 





To sell more of the 
business market... 


Sell the owner+executive in 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


You can expand your sales-building coverage of business and industry... 
bolster your dealer, distributor, branch office sales effort... 
reach out for new sales from more firms, in more industries, in more cities 


Nation’s Business’ concentrated circulation 
—all in business and industry—carries your 
advertising to more potential buyers. The 
owner-executives have an owner’s interest, 
an owner’s stake, an owner’s authority to 
take action. These are the men your sales- 
men must sell. Pre-sell them and your sales- 
men’s time becomes more productive! 


Of 750,000 subscribers, 550,000 are the 
presidents, owners or partners of their firms. 
Here is broad coverage of all markets: manu- 
facturing, banking, construction, transpor- 
tation, wholesaling, retailing, communication 
—the giant corporations, plus those vitally 
important medium-sized companies on the 
move, on the way up. 


More than 750,000 circulation, ABC . . . 10% executives of business-members of the National Chamber of Commerce and 90% other business and industrial leaders 


WRITE FOR corporate image studies of steel, aircraft, chemical, electronic and nonferrous metals companies 


NATION'S BUSINESS, 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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General Mills much better 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 168 


Three ads in a row are made to 
appear as pages in a ring binder. 
Each page offers “GMIdeas for to- 
morrow-minded industrial men.” 
Copy goes easy on the adjectives 
and leaves room for some interest- 
ing pictures. 

Copy at top of first page intro- 


duces the set: 


Here and on the following pages are 
four recent ideas from General Mills In- 
dustrial Group. Take a look. Perhaps 
you'll see a solution to one of your in- 
dustrial problems—or find a clue to im- 


proving one of your products or an op 





There are some valves that Crane doesnt make 


— 
but Crane makes more valves Sf. than anyone else 


CRANE VALVES 


A ee ete et ti ote FITTINGS PIPE 


eet we awirmee: 


anne OF CRame PREFERRED Fo wmErne Ame CHeme GuESTT® 











Crane no less effective 


portunity to create an entirely new one 
Write to the GMlidea man in the division 
that seems closest to your field 


First idea is the use of Diam 26, 
one of General Mills’ line of fatty 
nitrogen derivatives, to solve the 
problem of corrosion due to brine 
in crude oil. 

Next, introduced by an extraordi- 
nary photo of the sun—‘You’re 
looking at the sun from 15 miles up” 
—is the story of the skyhook balloon 
General Mills built for the Navy for 
high-up photographing of the sun. 

Then comes a message on a new 
soy protein helps sausage 
makers reduce costs and Guartec, 


which 


which is a gum used in papermak- 


ing to improve the strength of milk 
cartons. 

From all this you get the idea that 
General Mills makes something be- 
sides Bisquick. 

Visualizations and copy are by, 
respectively, Dick Burg, art direc- 
tor, and W. G. Reker, account ex- 
ecutive, Knox Reeves Advertising, 


Minneapolis. 


Simple and effective . . Doing it 
the easy way, but no less effectively, 
is Crane Co., with its whacky series 
are some valves that 
Crane doesn’t make, but Crane 
makes more valves than anybody 


on “There 


else.” 

Equally simple are two campaigns 
by  paper-makers: Mead’s_ and 
Owens-IIfnois’, both of which need 
no more copy than the headlines to 
get the idea across. 

Finally, in this section on scope of 
product line, is the stunning ad by 
St. Regis Paper Co. with a group of 
full-color illustrations, any one of 
which would make a splendid ad 
by itself. 

The headline, “Service grows on 
trees at St. Regis Paper Company,” 
appears in white against a looking- 
down view of a forest. This and suc- 
cessive pictures illustrate the vari- 
ous ways “St. Regis serves you”—+ 
with timber, with pulp, with kraft, 
with printing papers, with multiwall 
packaging, and so on. 

Here, technique abets message to 
guarantee communication. St. Regis 





now 
MEAD PACKAGING 
FOR SELLING 











Wc mene Silhnte cae paths er agate: sey me” 
Come at of xa omnes cts 


PAPER PRODUCTS DiVIston | 
FORMERLT NATIONAL CONTAINER 








Mead Doesn't need copy 
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Owens-Illinois . . gets the idea across 














Service grows on trees at 


St Regis serves you with timber 


Bt Regs serves you with pronting pagers, 


St Megs serves pou wath put 


St Regis serves yam with «-atamers 








Wyandotte . . welcome yall 


wants people to know the many dif- 
ferent things it makes and, knowing 
that people aren’t easily tempted 
to read a list of products, they’ve 
invested in technique to attract at- 
tention. Yet the technique is not 
over-techniqued (as we’ve observed 
in so many ads described earlier); 
each product is given its own dra- 
matic so that there’s 
reason to read, not resistance. 

Visualizations and copy were by 
Steve Baker and James R. Hewitt, 
respectively, both of Cunningham & 
Walsh, New York. 


treatment, 


Stresses capacity . . A company’s 
facilities also have something to do 


This shiploed of iron ore is just one day's supply 
for the nation’s lergest stee! plont 
fy cs owe Seepernne dain Desnschans's Spprvcres Pome Pace oneren inagt quencies of Wu oe Goel ob 
chen ates. Kant trae epeege chee loormne tous weccteanes of Bairemene, we fees» Ne Ramen 
Neboend ned eo Gall, Pacilir stad evereene prone 
The 9 9 tement qovet = abt wae maw 
2 eitie wwometiio wed growth ft coe for silione of each samba proche as congas, Yeh 


ag wml | lice 
srrmucwem svese 








Bethlehem Steel . . even simpler 


St. Regis . . not over-techniqued 


with scope and size. Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., wanting its mar- 
ket to know about its expanded 
production capacity, has the presi- 
dent of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council “welcome Wyandotte 
to the South.” 

The ad also includes various views 
of the new ethylene oxide plant, 
the caustic-chlorine facility and the 
new dock, which “along with Michi- 
gan plants, makes Wyandotte chem- 
icals accessible by water, rail and 
highway to four-fifths of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States 
and Canada.” 

Bethlehem Steel’s 
even simpler. Referring to the illus- 


approach is 





Clement . . expects too much 


tration, the headline states: “This 
shipload of iron ore is just one day’s 
supply for the nation’s largest steel 
plant” and here’s the copy: 

At our own deepwater docks Bethle- 
hem’s Sparrows Point Plant receives huge 
quantities of iron ore, coal and other 
materials. And from its strategic tide 
water location just southeast of Balti- 
more, steel flows to the Eastern Sea- 
board, and to Gulf, Pacific, and ove:seas 
ports 

But “5 Plants and a Phoenix” is 
the headline on another ad that ex- 
pects too much of the reader, and 
the bird itself is a decoration next 
to color drawings of five plants. 
Copy starts off with some nonsense 
about “the 
legend 


fabulous phoenix of 


ancient (which) had the 
power to renew its youth,” and the 
rest of it is what you’d expect. We 
reproduce some of it as a warning 
not to do likewise when you get an 
assignment like this. 

So this Clement phoenix is a fitting 
symbol to represent five of America’s 
most modern printing plants operating 
under one management. They renew 
their youth continually—in equipment, 


in methods and in manpower 


(This concludes the first install- 


ment of a two-part discussion of 


company advertising. Next month: 
Skills and Scores.) 


Cid 
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Get more 
business from 


Textiles, U.S.A. 


Advertise in Textile Industries, the leading 
magazine that gives you more Class 1] 
subscribers in textile mills, largest total 
mill circulation, lowest advertising cost 
per thousand. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 

806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


A W.R.C. SMITH PUBLICATION 


If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


3.9 billion. Smaller 
nic specialty items are 
1 for they deal more 
th the prime contrac- 
>| e direct con- 
his base of sup- 
i ald 
defense buyers and sub- 
» facts about the elec- 
imunications and photographic 
se] 1ey read SIGNAL, the of- 
icial publication of the Armed_ Forces 
Communications and Electronics Associa- 
tion. You have 12 opportunities a year to 
sell them in SIGNAL. Get the low page 
rates and the details from: 





OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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to the editor 





Classified ad volume 
also should be measured 


= Ina recent issue of your publica- 
tion, an agency media man in re- 
ferring to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
figures sug- 

advertising 


advertising volume 
gested that 


volume cannot be measured as equal 


classified 


to display volume. 

On the contrary, the hard facts of 
publication advertising performance 
dictate that the classified volume be 
weighed as equal to display. Classi- 
fied advertisers, such as the tra- 
ditional small space advertiser of 
used equipment, the engineering 
personnel recruitment advertisers, 
etc., are able to measure accurately 
and evaluate results in a compara- 
tively short period of time. Nobody 
spends classified advertising money 
unless returns warrant. 

Having once been a classified ad- 
vertising representative for publi- 
cations in both the aeronautical and 
electronic fields, I can vouch for the 
fact that evidence of excellent re- 
sults for classified advertisers is an 
important criterion in media eval- 
uation in the eyes of many media 
buyers. 

JACKSON D. WILLIS 

District Manager, Aviation Week, 

New York 


Asks Copy Chasers match 
copy with illustrations 


= Honestly now, what would you 
say about a double page spread 
where the copy describes 13 differ- 
ent items in sequence—and the lay- 
out scatters these about the page so 
you have to jump from one area to 
another to find each illustration re- 
ferred to? 

The above example is taken from 
pages 252-253 of the September 
Copy Chasers feature. 

Is this trip (-up) necessary? 

GERALD A. KOETTING 

Marketing Analyst, Lincoln Engi- 

neering Co., St. Louis 
[Because of the large number of 


illustrations used for Copy Chasers 
and limited production time avail- 
able, it is sometimes difficult to fol- 
low the copy and illustrate in se- 
quence. We'll keep trying, however, 
to make IM visually appealing— 
Ed. ] 


Says marketing budget 
rates with engineering’s 


= It would be very interesting to 
see an article in your magazine out- 
lining the percentage of sales vari- 
ous industries use in setting up their 
marketing and advertising budgets. 

Many concerns today seem to 
think they can increase their sales 
with a small increase in engineering 
costs, but at the same time neglect 
their marketing budgets. 

I am sure there are many other 
marketing and ad men in these po- 
sitions and possibly your publica- 
tion can spread some light on the 
situation. 

FRANK FRANCO JR. 

Marketing Assistant, Sorensen & 

Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


[The January IM’s coverage of ad- 
vertising budgets, beginning on page 
48 should prove helpful. The figures 
listed on page 422 of our 1959 Mar- 
ket Data & Directory Number, giv- 
ing percent of sales invested in ad- 
vertising by SIC categories, also 
should prove of interest.—Ed.] 


Editorial inspires 
mobile feeder maker 


= We were especially pleased with 
the publishing of the article on our 
new feed mill on wheels (“Sells an 
intangible that weighs nine tons”, 
Oct. ’58 IM). Please quote on a 
quantity of 500 reprints so that we 
may distribute them to our sales 
force, Feedmobile owners, etc. 

You will be interested to know 
that an earlier piece in your mag- 
azine inspired us to launch this new 
product. This piece was the “Editor- 
ially Speaking” column by your 





publisher, G. D. Crain, Jr., entitled, 
“Now Is The Time for New Prod- 
ucts’—May, 1958. He wrote of the 
recession economy being felt then, 
saying that the lag in capital in- 
vestment was responsible for the 
decline in business activity. Going 
on, he pointed out that companies 
should have the courage to intro- 
duce new products, representing 
new capital investment and a more 
healthy economy. 

Although our Daffin Feedmobile 
is a tangible truck carrying a ham- 
mermill, dust collecting system, mo- 
lasses blender and feed mixer all 
in one, the editorial inspired us to 
go ahead and introduce the new 
product. We further decided, as you 
reported in the October article, to 
sell an intangible business philos- 
ophy instead of merely selling a 
tangible product. Results have been 
gratifying. 

Daffin reps do a good job, but by 
sending them the reprints men- 
tioned before, we can give them a 
refreshing reminder that will inspire 
them anew. 

CHARLES A. ISENBERGER 

Advertising Manager, Daffin Mfg. 

Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Editors to see IM 
house organ article 


= We were quite interested in your 
article, “In Britain they sell their 
house organs” (June ’58 INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING). We would like permis- 
sion to reprint it in the “Editor’s 
Notebook,” official publication of 
the American Assn. of Industrial 
Editors. 

The publication carrying your re- 
print will go to approximately a 
thousand industrial editors. 

DENNY CRANDALL 

Editor, Editor’s Notebook, Scin- 

tilla Div., Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Sidney, N.Y. 

[Permission granted—Ed. ] 


IM‘s Man-of-the-Year thanks 
Copy Chasers and teammates 


= Of course, I loved every word of 
your January article (Copy Chasers 
select Man-of-the-Year). I don’t 
believe we are as good as you make 
us, but I understand one should 
never look a gift horse in the mouth. 
If our advertising is deserving of 
Continued on page 174 








CALCULATOR 


COMPANY 


SELECTORS 
to speed up buying 


Graphic Selectors help buyers or 
users choose your product correctly. 
Sizes, weights, models and other 
features are quickly and dramatically 
presented for accurate comparison, 
For example, selector illustrated 
gives 13 basic facts about each 

of 19 product models. 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Selectors and 

full information. 


633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. C-22 


Periodical 


SNIPS 
NWA | es 


A Proven Inquiry Producer and 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


BIBLE of SHEET 
METAL INDUSTRY 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract werk in sheet metal, ventilation, 
warm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 


® Advertising in “Snips” will put a real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 

@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 
products they can use or install. 


@® Used each month, for the past five years, 
by more advertisers than any ether pericdical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


@ January Annual — Winter Market Issue 

@ March Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issue 

@ December Holiday Greeting Issve 


Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 


of Work Done by Readers, Gladily Sent on 
Request. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5107 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Iil. 


QUANTITY PHOTOS SELL ANYTHING. . . ANYWHERE! 


QUANTITY PHOTO CO., 119 W. HUBBARD ST. CHG. 10 


Write for FREE photo packet 
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by indicating what each market 


buys, how it buys, and the 


buying factors to be reached. 
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Photographic 
and 


Reporting 
Assignments... 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Helping advertisers and editors to 
communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. 
SICKLES 
Photo-Reporting SER VICE 


193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 





BACON KNOWS 
MAGAZINES! 


We specialize in magazine clipping. 
Our list covers 3500 business, farm 
and consumer magazines — a complete 
bianketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon's Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 
tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 
complete service for magazines. Best 
coverage, fastest service, highest 

accuracy. 
* BUSINESS * FARM 
* CONSUMER 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


WA 





if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO 
Manhatten Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 74 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





: MAKE ’EM LAUGH! : 


@ Friendly prospects buy quicker. Make yours laughe 
@ with the “‘Let’s Have Better Mottoes’’ monthiye 
@ Mailings. Unusual — effective — economical —@ 
@ exclusive. Write for details on your business letter-@ 
@ head & 
& FREDERICK E. GYMER a 
@2127 +E. 9th St., Cleveland 15, Ohice 
SGeeseeececeosooosooosoososose® 








|For all the Facts on Indus- 
Ytrial and Trade Market Data 


LOOK in 

Industrial Marketing 1959 
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DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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praise, it is because of four young 
men in our department: Bill Bour- 
quin, Bill Gaul, Jack Rigg and Ron 
Oscher, who are working as a team 
along with our agency, Fuller and 
Smith and Ross Inc. Each month 
they get further away from that 
beaten path and that makes me very 
happy. 

Thanks for your interest in our 
work. Like the Cleveland Indians 
and Browns, we hope you will 
“watch us next year.” 

WILLIAM T. CLAWSON 
Director, Advertising & Pro- 
motion, Harris-Intertype 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Canadian Food Industries” 
carries CCAB insignic 


# In a discussion with one of our 
U.S. representatives, an advertiser 
was disturbed because Canadian 
Food Industries’ listing in your 1959 
Market Data Book does not show 
the Canadian Circulations Audit 
Bureau insignia. 

The CCAB cut was used in the 
listing of this publication in your 
1958 issue, and its omission this time 
seems to be an error in compilation 
or editorial production. 

As the present Market Data Book 
still has a life of almost six months, 
may we suggest that you correct 
this unfortunate error? 

W. J. MAC KAY 
Sales Promotion Manager, Na- 
tional Business Publications, 
Ltd., Gardenvale, Que., Canada 


Agency copy chief calls Copy 
Chasers ‘must reading” 


# When I entered the agency field 
six years ago, the copy chief handed 
me his personal file of IM’s Copy 
Chasers clippings and told me they 
were required reading for anyone 
who wanted to create industrial ad- 
vertising. 

I read the clippings carefully and 
have followed the column regularly 
ever since. Usually I agree with 
you, sometimes I disagree. But al- 
ways your column is interesting and 
helpful. 

To this day, I can’t think of any- 
thing that could mean more to any 


of us here than to get a Copy Chas- 
ers’ “OK”, and we appreciate hav- 
ing received it for the LeBlond ad 
recently. 
STEWART S. MAXWELL 
Creative Supervisor, Farson, 
Huff & Northlich, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Reader cites market trend 
news carried by media reps 


= In all the talk and articles on the 
subject of readership research and 
the pitting of one medium versus 
another, is enough attention paid to 
the purveyor of media? 

Today’s advertising demands a 
continual evaluation and awareness 
of what’s going on in the market- 
place. Most effective use of media 
and copy must start with a full un- 
derstanding of down-to-earth sales 
levels. Often overlooked, however, 
is the counsel of the man who 
spends most of his time living with 
a market and the people who are 
selling to it. His field information 
adds not only fact, but color, to 
your objectives—if you will seek 
his views. 

Few people have the opportunity 
to interview regularly so many and 
diverse marketing executives. He 
is therefore best qualified to grasp 
the movement of fast-changing 
markets and supplement printed 
promotion pieces and their statisti- 
cal data. 

It’s the man-to-man, give-and- 
take interpretations the media rep 
can offer which can dramatize and 
document the obvious to advantage. 

Everyone knows that this is the 
day of the trained engineer; but 
how do we measure this? The rep, 
active in his field, can point out how 
the oil industry’s leading engineer- 
ing society has grown over 300% 
since 1950. In the nuclear and mis- 
sile industries, he can offer similar 
facts of interest, but which may not 
be in the usual promotional data the 
advertiser receives. 

Make use of the media rep. He 
lives with the market. He can help. 

DOUGLAS C. LANCE 
Publishers’ 
Arcadia, Calif. 


Representative, 
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| EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


Management Interest in Advertising 


It used to be said that most company presidents and 
other members of top management were more likely to 
be production and engineering minded than interested 
in distribution and marketing. This was probably even 
more true of the industrial field than the consumer, 
since many companies grew up around the inventive 
genius and production skills of able men whose interests 
were concentrated on the development of new and im- 
proved products for industry. 

However, top management men responsible for the 
success of important enterprises selling industrial equip- 
ment, materials and supplies are very likely today to be 
highly conscious of the importance of marketing and of 
all the functions which accelerate the movement of 
goods to the ultimate user. Advertising, sales promotion 
and merchandising are terms much more familiar to 
heads of businesses today than a generation or two ago. 

This is the result of many and varied causes. Greater 
competition has forced management to be fully aware 
of the cost and success of sales and advertising efforts, 
and to measure constantly the performance of its mar- 
keting forces versus the competition. In addition, the 
era of new product development, accelerated mightily 
by defense demands and the need for speeding up tech- 
nological progress, has forced management to be as 
eager to improve the marketing functions as those in the 
areas of research and development. 

Mergers have thrown new responsibilities upon gen- 
eral management, which is often confronted with mar- 
keting problems far afield from those familiar to the 
personnel of the parent company. Even with decen- 
tralization of authority to provide greater mobility in 
aligning management forces, the heads of businesses 
have been forced to orient themselves to all facets of 
marketing activities. 

Another factor which has increased the interest of 
general management in advertising and marketing is 
the fact that many more companies are now publicly 
owned than ever before—one of the results of the mer- 
ger trend of recent years. When the securities of a com- 
pany are widely held, it becomes a responsibility of 
management to explain its policies to investors, and 
hence we find very frank analyses of company progress 
and prospects constantly made available to security 
analysts and the general public through speeches, state- 
ments and interviews. In these discussions market re- 
search, new product development, advertising and sales 
are heavily emphasized, in demonstrating the company’s 
awareness of problems in building volume and profits. 

All of these factors mean that advertising and mar- 
keting men, who themselves are an important part of 
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Management is more interested in advertising and marketing 
today than ever before. 


management, find a sympathetic understanding of their 
objectives on the part of the heads of their businesses. 
This is reflected constantly in the astute observations of 
company presidents quoted in IM’s “Top Management 
Forum.” They demonstrate not only a general interest 
in advertising and other marketing functions, but a 
thorough understanding of the part each activity plays 
in building a successful and growing business. 

The other side of the coin is that management, under- 
standing what marketing can do, will not long be satis- 
fied with mediocre plans and performance. Since adver- 
tising, sales promotion and merchandising are capable 
of building acceptance and broadening markets for the 
company’s products, the head of the business expects 
those to wom these functions have been assigned to be 
alert, progressive and creative. He expects marketing 
skills to be developed and sharpened just as he demands 
that engineering and production be able to improve its 
operations each week, each month and each year. 

Thus it is obvious that the opportunities of advertising 
and marketing executives today are greater than ever 
before, if only because of the greater recognition and 
understanding of the importance of their work on the 
part of company heads. And by the same token they 
have been given assignments which must be executed 
with greater skill than ever before, in order to meet the 
increased demands imposed by competition, by higher 
break-even points and by the greater sales potentials of 
industrial markets. 

Those who equip themselves to do the job which 
business knows must be done will have the full and en- 
thusiastic support of top management. 


RB ac/ 


Crain, Jr., Publisher 











How Advertising Sells Test Equipment 


TEST EQUIPMENT AND ELECTRONICS. Analysis and performance 
curves on basic components or materials are vital in the 
initial stages of design. From simple instruments and gauges, 
to the most complicated computers and environmental test 
simulators, electronic test equipment measures circuit and 
equipment performance, step by step, through development, 
prototype, and production. 


WHO BUYS TEST EQUIPMENT? The electronic design engineer. 
His recommendation for purchase of test equipment is made 
carefully, by brand name, since this choice can influence 
the operating efficiency of his project or department. 


READERS OF ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 30,000 by June 1959. All en- 
gaged in design, development, or research. Studies show that 
85% of these design engineer readers use and specify oscillo- 
scopes; vacuum tube voltmeters—77%; precision impedance 
bridges—79%; regulated power supplies—64%, etc. Here is 
the greatest concentration of direct prospects for your test 
equipment advertising. 


SUCCESSFUL TEST EQUIPMENT CAMPAIGNS. One example from 
many in the files: 45% of the 90 engineers who requested more 
information from Sperry Gyroscope Company’s March 5th 

















advertisement in Electronic Design on Microwave Test E ae 
ment stated they had a current application in mind. 

had done, or expected to do business with Sperry as a pes 
of this ad. 


SELL IN ELECTRONIC DESIGN. Results like these cause ED advertisers 
to plan for, and expect, SALES for each of their individual 
product campaigns. Electronic Design produces more test 
equipment inquiries, more inquiries for every type of elec- 
tronic component, than any other publication. This maga- 
zine is the strongest sales force in the electronic original 
equipment market. 


COSTS LESS THAN 3c PER CALL to make 26 controlled, timed 
sales calls (full page) on your prime engineering customers 
and prospects. Keep up the continuity of your selling pres- 
sure... use both cycles, every-other-week. Electronic Design 
offers an immediate source of sales in return for your ad- 
vertising dollar. 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO. If you manufacture test equipment, 
write or call Electronic Design’s Advertising Dept., PLaza 
1-5530, 830 Third Ave., New York 22, N.Y. for SPECIAI 
PORTFOLIO OF TEST EQUIPMENT RESEARCH AND DATA. 
Your Electronics Advertising will be Read in Electronic Design. 
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The selection of ANY plant equipment 
must be justified by these twin considera- 
tions: 1. Its contribution to production 
efficiency, 2. Its trouble-free service life. 


These are the mutual interests of the men 
in charge of production and maintenance en- 
gineering. Of all industry-wide publications 
only Mitt & Factory recognizes the fact 
that these interests cannot be separated. 
Only Miu & Factory serves these mutual 
interests editorially. 


If your product has any bearing on improved 
productivity with low maintenance require- 
ments there’s no more suitable medium for 
your advertising than MIL & Factory. 
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PRODUCTION 
ENGINEL RING 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 





Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


a Conover-Mast publication 





